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“Lord Ibelieve; help thou my unbelief.’”’-—Mark IX, 24. 


According to the record, these words were uttered by a 
man who was in the midst of perplexity and anguish. 
His child was afflicted with a terrible and apparently 
incurable malady. From his birth he had been a victim 
of some form of convulsions which had produced a kind 
of insanity and prevented, or had taken away the power 
of speech. In harmony with the prevalent ideas of the 
day it was thought that he was possessed by an evil spirit. 
Many remedies had been tried and each had failed to 
work a cure. But report had reached him that Jesus and 
his disciples had power over evil spirits and, apparently 
as a last resort, he brought the case to them. First he 
came to the disciples; but their power was of no avail. 
Then, seeing Jesus himself returning from the mountain, 
he hastens to meet him, still cherishing the faint hope 
that something may be done to bring relief to his suffer- 
ing boy. Ifthe father heart was then what it is now it 
is not difficult to realize his state of mind. 

In the story of Buddha it is the spectacle of hopeless 
suffering and misery in others which fills the heart of the 
young prince with serious questionings, and so overcomes 
him with sadness that finally he relinquishes all his 
ambitions, forsakes the luxuries of the palace, and drives 
him into the wilderness to seek peace for himself and 
salvation for his countrymen. Out of his heartall kindly 
sentiments flew, as freely and as naturally as the birds 
fly to the northward at the call of summer. 
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In the same way was he of Nazareth affected by the 
sight of misery. Looking upon this father his heart was 
deeply moved; and, passing over the doubts which had 
appeared in his words, “if thou canst do anything,” he 
banished the evil spirit and commanded it to return no 
more. When the man came his faith was very weak— 
merely enough to base a single action upon; when he 
left it must have been strong enough to carry the weight 
of all his actions. At first a temporary impulse, it must 
have become the prevailing habit of his life. His twi- 
light was changed into the day. 

Into the historical accuracy of his account we have 
neither the disposition nor the time to inquire. We are 
aware that those who are skilled in such things find many 
inherent improbabilities in the incident. There are those 
who find such discrepancies in the account, as given by 
the different writers, that it is impossible for them to 
think that they are reading the history of an actual event. 
Others think that it is a greatly enlarged and highly col- 
ored picture of a very small original fact. Some think 
that a cure may have been wrought by the influence 
which a calm and superior soul may naturally exercise 
over a disturbed and diseased nature, and the miraculous 
quality of it was created by the public before whom the 
gracious work was done. Others think the whole event 
took its rise and shape purely from the imagination of 
those who lived many years later. . 

Confessing the value of these critical inquiries, in their 
place and at a proper time, it is. our wish to pass them 
by; giving, as justification of our neglect, that the pur- 
pose in view determines the method, Myth and poetry 
are very suggestive and instructive. For him who has 
the eye to see it, they. contain as deep and as valuable 
meaning as history and fact. Nor do we forget that the 
too critical attitude unfits one to appreciate many of the 
finer influences which naturally belong toa thing, One 
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can rob himself of much happiness and much usefulneas 
if he permits the critical, to develop far in excess of the 
creative faculty. Despite its refulgence and its power to 
flood the earth with light and heat—destroy the frost 
giants and scatter the shadows woven in the loom of 
night—the sun has spots upon it; a fact which it is well 
enough to know; but it is only a minor fact and need not 
become prominent in one’s thought about the sun. There 
is probably no absolutely perfect rose; but there is 
enough of color and fragrance and symmetry in all the 
roses to awaken wonder and delight. Homer is some- 
times dull; Shakspeare, in some of his sublimest pass- 
ages, uses mixed figures; Emerson’s grammar is not 
always correct. But no one need make it his life busi- 
ness to detect and expose these minor defects. The excel- 
lence of these great men is so much in excess of these 
small mistakes that the mind cannot see much else when 
looking toward them,—as when looking upon a waving 
wheat field, in June, the eye does not see that here and 
there a weed may be growing among the abundant life 
sustaining grain. 

Thus in thinking of the coming, the deeds, the depar- 
ture of Jesus doubtless many mistakes appear if one is 
on the search for them. But one should not make them 
the main object of his search. One who does will surely 
unfit himself to receive all the finer influences which 
inhere in his life and doctrine,—influences which are 
indestrnctible, and as much transcend the reach of all 
hostile criticism as do the sunbeams, or the fragrance of 
apple blossoms, or the love of a mother for her child. 
Granting that the incident in which such pity and such 
power met and together wrought a miracle of healing 
never actually occurred, but grew up in after years out 
of the vivid imagination and loving memory of faithful 
friends, nevertheless he, around whom such a story 
would grow, he who so lived while on earth in such near 
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relations to the original source of all things that the sym- 
pathy and power as of God were naturally ascribed to 
him, was a much greater person than is he who proves 
that the incident as related never occurred. ; 

Thinking, then, of the event in whatever way we may, 
it hasa meaning for us. It is a picture, in outline, of 
our generation. We are infested with a brood of evil 
spirits. We have tried to exercise them in many ways; 
but still they remain. Education has been tried; legis- 
lation has_been tried; reform of many kinds has been 
tried. Meanwhile many have lost, or are losing their 
belief that there is any cure for the malady. Our age is 
one of suspended faith. Its prayers are all in the sub- 
junctive mood, and carry an implied doubt as to whether 
any help is possible. 

Meanwhile, beyond all preceding days, these days are 
marked by intellectual restlessness. Nothing escapes 
examination. The laws are undergoing review. Mach- 
inery has been reconstructed. History is being rewritten. 
Science has put a new meaning into everything lying 
between heaven and earth. No more than laws and his- 
tory and science has religion escaped the awakened mind 
of the age. It, too, has been summoned to trial and made 
to show reason why it should longer exist. Probably 
there has never been such anxiety, such perplexity dis- 
played. Once the case was very simple. Religion was a 
plain matter of belief in certain inherited opinions. 
When the preacher had exhorted all to believe in God, or 
Jesus, or the bible, or heaven, or hell, his duty was ended. 
Now when he is through with his exhortations many 
turn upon him and ask what they are to believe about 
these doctrines that he has set forth. Is this God a Per- 
son or a Power? Is Jesus the same in substance equal 
in all respects to Deity? Is the Bible an infallible record, 
is every part of it equally inspired? The questions how 
shall I believe? and what shall I believe? are coming 
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from all classes, old and young. They may be heard in 
all denominations. One hears them traveling in the cars. 
‘Laboring men debate them while they are nooning. 
They are the subject of interest in the assembly of friends. 
The newspapers and magazines yield their columns to 
those who try to answer them. They form the plot of 
novels. A whole literature essay, fiction, poetry, is grow- 
Ing up around them. They find their way into the letters 
of brothers and sisters and travel hundreds of miles to 
find an answer. 

There is no malice in these questions. They are a part 
of the spirit of the age. Deeper and stronger forces than 
the human will have been at work to produce them. 
They mark an era in the history of thought, as the com- 
ing of the forests marked an era in the history of crea- 
tion. They are a part of a greater movement,—a move- 
ment as great as the march of man. In every other 
department of life new and searching questions were 
being asked, and a new departure was everywhere 
impending. It ought not to be regarded as a strange 
thing, or a wicked thing if the same search were. found 
going on in the field of religion, and a movement in a new 
direction should appear inevitable. Many opinions have 
been changed; many doctrines have been quietly dropped 
by the way, or if they are still carried along are made to 
occupy much less space than they once did. Many small 
and useless doctrines and some false doctrines came into 
the age along with its religion. The mind, awakened 
into new activity by its surroundings, has sought to dis- 
criminate between the useless and the useful, between 
the true and the false. The movement has not been one 
of hostility to the truth, although it has often been called 
that by people who think that theology and religion are 
equal terms, and who fall into the mistake of thinking 
that truth and their opinion about truth are the same 
thing. It has been the effort to discover, if possible, what 
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are the transient, what the indestructible elements of 
religion; what is the enduring substance, what the tem- 
porary manifestation of truth. While this was in pro- 
gress It was unavoidable that those who did not discrim- 
inate between the being and the form, between the soul 
and the body of religion should be filled with solicitude, 
then with alarm, then with anger. They thought that 
everything was about to be destroyed. If their opinions 
about religion were swept away, they thought that it 
meant the sweeping away of religion itself. The storm 
which was purifying the air was thought to be the end of 
the world. The rising sun, coming to drive away the 
night of superstition, was thought to be a final conflagra- 
tion. 

Awakened out of its old complacency and torpor, it is 
hardly probable that the mind will soon return to that 
condition. It isa law of thought, as it is of rivers, that 
once started it must go on without ceasing to the end. It 
cannot return. The valves of the mind, like the valves of 
blood vessels, only open in one way; they open to admit 
progress but never for regress. 

Nevertheless, it seems as if we ought to be approach- 
ing an era in which the activity of the mind would dis- 
play itself in a different way. Having asked questions © 
for a generation, we ought soon to begin to answer some 
of them. The army of destroyers having passed over the 
field of life, the army of builders should follow quickly 
after them. The critics of the old being about exhausted, 
it is time for the creators of the new order of things to 
appear upon the scene, _ If reconstruction does not equal 
revolution, then the revolution is a crime. If upon the 
ruins of the old ideas a new temple of religion is not soon 
seen uprising, then the strength of this age will become 
its weakness and its glory will become its shame. 

Our generation is indebted to those teachers who have 
given it lessons in modesty in matters belonging to 
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religion. Without doubt there was formerly too much 
confidence in all expressions of faith. The “holy bold- 
ness” which one of the Testament writers commends 
had degenerated into an unholy self assurance. The 
acquaintance with God and all his plans was entirely too 
intimate. Everything pertaining to the creation of the 
earth, to the coming of the human race, to its fall and 
redemption and destiny, the location and climate of the 
two worlds that are the final home of all mankind, was a 
part of the general information not very long since. Now 
there is much more modesty in every statement about 
these things. But it is worth while to inquire whether 
we are not in danger of running into the opposite error. 
If our fathers affirmed too much, perhaps we are aflirm- 
ing too little. We have gone so far away from those who 
boasted of their complete information that our generation 
boasts of its complete ignorance upon the whole subject 
of religion. From knowing everything about God we 
have hurried away to the other extreme and say that 
nothing can be known about him. In their haste to free 
themselves from their old opinions, many have done the 
work so effectually that now they have no opinions upon 
the subject. Unbelief is getting to be as full of conceit 
as belief once was. The sceptic at his perpetual denials 
is as unlovely as the zealot amid his superstitions. We 
do not wish to live in a wilderness—a wild, tangled 
growth of tree and bush and vine, where the blithe 
wholesome air cannot freely roam, into which the sun- 
light cannot penetrate by day and through which the 
stars cannot look down atnight. But leaving that, neither 
do we wish to fly to a desert—a vast billowing sand 
ocean—where no tree throws its protecting shadow and 
no flower lavishes its fragrance upon the air,—a barren 
waste of death. So in leaving the land of extreme credul- 
ity, one is not wise if he keeps on his course until he 
reaches the land of extreme unbelief. 
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That a constructive period will come, there can be no 
‘doubt. The laws of thought and the whole method of 
the universe are too well established for any one to fear 
that they will be reversed in this case. Faith has by no 
means hopelessly forsaken the world. Whatever sadness, 
whatever despondency is ours is because we have seen 
more of the destruction of the old than of the building of 
the new. Our generation was born too late to get any 
comfort out of the departing forms, and too early to get 
any out of those that are to come. There will be a new 
statement of the religious sentiment which will do ample 
justice to the intellect and the heart—to man thinking 
and man wondering. It may be some years before the 
creeds of the great churches are revised to correspond 
with the changed thought of the world. Authority, now, 
they have very little, if any, over the soul. They are 
maintained, not because of their present usefulness, but 
because of association and memories connected with 
them,—as a dead body is kept in the house for the sake 
-of what it once was when thrilling with life and thought 
and love. But, as far as possible, while society is 
approaching this period of reconstruction in this natur- 
ally slow way each heart should run on in advance and 
construct a belief of its own, It would not be asked that 
any one would hinder the free course of thought, nor 
conceal convictions of truth for the purpose of making a 
partial affirmation of faith. Let thought. be free, But 
there isno good reason why thought should carry one 
away from God and righteousness; nor is it fatal to the 
ancient hope of eternal life. Clear thought is a friend of 
religion. We have not much faith, but we have a little. 
Upon what we have we should act. There is enough at 
least for a working basis. It may not be the ultimate 
statement toward which society is slowly advancing, but 
it will be sufficient for a temporary use. It will be 
cumulative. Acting upon what we have at every step 
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more will be given. Like knowledge, faith grows with 
that upon which it feeds. When once started, it moves 
in a series of expanding circles. Like everything else, 


its twilight comes before its noon. 


In pleading for a partial faith it is well to recall the 
fact that whatever lack of complete satisfaction there is 
in it might be brought forward as an argument against 
many other things. When we have it, nothing seems 
complete. That our faith in God, or immortality does 
not solve all mysteries, nor keep us always buoyant and 
happy is not a sufficient reason for abandoning it. Riches 
do not bring perfect happiness; but no one abandons 
riches on that account. Learning does not; and yet all 
like a little learning. At a distance fame seems very 
desirable; but Lincoln carried a heavy heart. To be 
able to speak like Sumner, to paint like Angelo, to write 
like Dante would seem to fill the cup of satisfaction; yet 
these actual orators and artists and poets were for much 
of the time sad and dissatisfied mortals. In a world 
where happiness always falls short of perfection, where 
everything is incomplete, it need not be thought strange 
if religion is subject to the same limitations, that it is not 
perfect in its quality and does not confer absolute hap- 
piness nor grant immunity from all anxiety and perplex- 
ity to those who have given it some place in their lives. 
So long as we live in such an unaccountable condition—a 
condition in which our learning only awakens an insati- 
able hunger, in which fame only points to greater heights, 
in which art fails to express our ideals, in which music 
always suggests the perpetually vanishing and impossible, 
in which dear, human love is always partly a pain, so 
long faith will be partial. While the heart goes through 
the world saying, I have some wisdom, but much folly; 
T have some sensibility, but much dullness; I have some 
love for truth, but possess much error,.it need not be 
thought strange that, often overcome hy anxiety or awed 
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by the mystery which surrounds it on every side, it should 
bow down and say, I believe; but O help my belief ! 
Emerging from thts long reign of debate aud suspended 
faith, we find things very much as they were before. Here 
is the old earth, just as it was, seamed and scarred by time; 
floating here in the air, now in the light, now in the dark- 
ness; with its striped zones; alternating lights and shadows, 
making a garment of far more colors than were woven into 
Joseph’s coat; the pied seasons coming and going in a 
circle, chasing each other like children at play. Here are 
the silent stars looking down upon us, unchanged, as they 
looked upon our far off kindred who long since sank out 
of sight in a shoreless sea. Here, too, is the ancient 
mystery—the riddle older than that the Sphinx propounded 
—of human life. Who can read itsmeaning? A thousand 
generations have confronted it, as we now confront it with 
wistful faces and, as we must soon, have gone away 
abashed and silent. The loves of life which end in sorrrow, 
and the stronger and purer the loves the more inevitable 
and deeper the sorrows; the longings and regrets of it; 
the upward lookings and the downward fallings of it; the 
fates and the freedoms of it; the pain and the miseries of 
it apparently so far out of proportion to their need; what 
does it all mean? Who holds the solvent word, which, 
when uttered, can quiet our questionings and give us 
peace? Here, too, unchanged is the fact of death? The 
ancients looking out upon the western Ocean, thought it 
was the boundary of the world. Beyond the shore upon 
which they stood there was nothing but water and-sky 
forever. Those who sailed that way never came back. 
Finally it was found that it was net the boundary of the 
earth. But there lies just off the cost of our life a broader 
ocean of which nochart has been made. Our new learning 
can tell us nothing about it. Generation after generation 
has gone down to that shore and set sail upon the vast 
flood; but no generation has returned from the voyage. 
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Already we can hear at times, when the nearer noises of 
life are stilled, the waves of that sea breaking upon the 
shore which we are all steadily approaching. We all have 
some trust that the voyage which we must soon take is not 
an endless drifting, nor a sinking into darkness but a 
steady course toward a fairer port than we leave. Some 
say they have no fuith in this and have settled down into 
quietness. But when a child, or a friend, or a lover dies 
their quietness is disturbed The same storm, that sweeps 
through all bosoms at such times, sweeps through theirs. 
They, too, are willing to talk of the great mystery of life 
and death showing that the case is not fully settled; and 
as their thoughts wander to the spot where the earth has 
been disturbed to receive their treasure their tears will fall 
and they utter the faltering hope that the long dream of 
human heart may, after all, prove true. Until the mystery 
of it all is solved, until it is discovered that their is nothing 
in this huge world which corresponds to the thought of 
God, until the origin and destiny of human life is proven 
to be from the dust and ing the dust, until everything in 
sky and earth is fully known and there is no longer any 
reason for wonder and awe,—surely until then there will 
be a place for faith and worship. What trust we have 
should be our dearest treasure and that which we last 
surrender; we should hold it until it turns to knowledge. 
However small it may be we are wise when we make it the 
motive of our action. When confronted by the mystery of 
suffering, when perplexed over the slow movement of 
things toward right ends, when baffled and cast down by 
the apparent indifference of Providence to all the cruelty, 
the brute circumstance of earth, even then what faith we 
have should not slip awayfromus. Our primal convictions 
are our highest reason. 

When we consider man in relation to his amazing possi- 


bilities and as to his probable destiny, there is nothing 


which seems so important as that he should have a religion. 
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Money, he needs; but there will come a time when money 
will fail him. Learning he needs; but there will come a 
time when learning will fail him. Taste he will need; but 
there will come a time when the soul will ask a more 
beautiful garment than taste can weave. Fame is desirable; 
but there will come atime when one would exchange the 
applause of a nation for a voice from beyond the clouds 
whispering approval. There is nothing so vital as that. 

Let the source whence come all inspirations, enthusiasms. 
be lost, and who can estimate the calamity which falls 
upon a heart or nation. Then the divine genius which 
was wont to awaken to deeds of grandeur and beauty for- 
sakes the carth. Then the voice of duty falls below its. 
awakening tone and takes the pitch of the market place. 
Then truth becomes formal and time serving. Seience 
becomes pedantic and lifeless. Then poets, then prophets. 
cease from the earth. The Holy Spirit, denied a hearing, 
hastens away to other planets. Then falls no sacred light, 
from the Sun beyond the sun, across the pathway along 
which youth is traveling, awing it by it splendor; and old 
age drops intoa hopeless tomb. 

Thus, without exaggeration, does religion seem to be the 
supreme fact of the universe. Thus the greatest voices of 
the earth proclaim. The marvelous earth, itself; the more 
marvelous spectacle of man upon the earth; the history of 
the soul as it may be seen in literature, in government, in 
art, in cities, for thousands of years; the sentiment of 
worship, whose origin no one knows; the thrilling event. 
which awaits us all; the hope that beyond the grave there 
is some explanation of these things which elude and defy 
us here, all things arise and, with one consent, rebuke us. 
for our apathy and bid us beware how we lightly cast. 
away our faith in God. 

If we might draw near the young hearts,‘here and else- 
where, for a moment, we would say to you to guard 
carefully all your high instincts and native trusts, We 
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hope that you have come to earth in the morning of a bet- 
ter day than we have seen. You will be permitted to fol- 
low the leadings of your own souls with less opposition 
than we have had. Accept your faith as valid, and act 
upon it. Let the soul lie open toward the sky. Cure your 
unbelief by giving what belief you have an opportunity to. 
act. One world you see. Ag far as possible believe in 
another world. The symbol of one is duty; of the other 
Victory. Carrying faithfully the first in your hand, we 
trust that sometime the sign of the other will be placed 
upon your forehead, upturned to the light of eternal day. 


“There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is driven 
The calm’‘s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul,— 
Hope, faith and love; and thou shalt find 

Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind.” 


_ DETROIT R. R. PRINTING Co. 
© PUBLISHERS. 


- The Way Galled Heresu. 


& SERMON aoe es 


_ REED STUART. 


“But this I confess unto Thee, that after the way which they call 
heresy so worship I the God of my fathers.—ACTS XxIv. 14. 


The Way Called Heresy. 


HE expression, ‘the way which they call 

heresy,’ occurring in this sentence, indicates 
that one of the things which is now disturbing the 
repose of the ecclesiastical world is not of recent 
origin. It forms part of a defense made by a here- 
tic in his own behalf more than eighteen centuries 
ago. The scene is not unlike that which is tran- 
spiring now at New York and Cincinnati. Paul had 
been charged with teaching doctrines that were 
hostile to the peace and permanence of the estab- 
lishment, and had been summoned to appear for 
. trial. After the preliminaries had been arranged, 
- one Tertullus, whom the prosecution had employed 
to conduct the case presented the charges. These 
were three in number: The accused was a sower 
of seditions among the Jews; he was a leader of 
the new sect of Nazarenes; he had violated the 
sanctity of the temple by bringing a Greek within 
its walls. To make good these accusations some 
Jews were called as witnesses. When the prose- 
cution was finished the accused began his defense. 
To the first and third charges he plead ‘‘not guilty.” 
He was a man of peace and had incited no riot. 
He had gone into the temple, not to profane its 
sanctity, but to worship God after the way of his 
fathers. To the second charge,—that of belonging 
to the new sect,—he set up no denial. But that 
which they considered a crime, he considered a_— 
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virtue. A heretic, indeed, he was, if to be a heretic 
consisted in enlarging the borders of his belief be- 
yond that of custom; in giving larger interpreta- 
tions to inherited doctrines; and maintaining, as 
far as possible, a line of conduct free from offense 
toward God and his fellowmen. 

When the case was concluded the judge, who 
did not know much about the real matter in con- 
troversy and cared less, adjourned the court with- 
out passing sentence. In the meantime he ordered 
the accused to be treated kindly and to be kept 
unbound, but under supervision. Afterward he 
was put in chains and thus kept for two years. 
Then he is seen again on his way to Rome, carried 
there by hisown appealto Cesar. Still later came 
his death. He became a memory; then a history. 
For five centuries his fame was great. Then, for 
a thousand years, his name was eclipsed by another 
apostle. Inthe sixteenth century his greatness 
was again unveiled. Fortwo hundred years he 
was a recognized leader among protestant theolo- 
gians; now, again, he is passing into decline. 
Christ is becoming greater than he, in the minds 
of christians. The sermon on the Mount is throw- 
ing his theology into the shadow. But, while the 
stories of the first century are told among mankind, 
the name of this heretic will not be wholly for- 
gotten. 

But he lacks much of being the first. heretic. 
His religion itself was a heresy, in that it broke 
over the boundaries of Judaism. But, going farther 
back, Judaism was a heresy. The early books of 
the Bible contain frequent intimations of the pres- 
ence of a religion different from that held by the 
patriarchs. 

In studying the history of Greece the student 
comes upon the remains of a people of which not 
much can be known. Only some traces of their 
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architecture and sculpture and worship remain. 
The people themselves lie beyond coherent history. 

So, in studying the religion of the Jews, one 
comes upon the remains of another religion; and 
there is more than an intimation that the Jewish 
religion is the result of a reformation of that earlier 
religion. When Abraham refused to offer hisson 
as a sacrifice he was probably violating a custom. 
Human sacrifices were one of the requirements of 
the earlier worship and he refused to conform to — 
the law requiring them. He was aheretic. Thus 
heresy is as old as human history. . 

Some analysis of the word throws a little light 
on the meaning of the thing originally described 
by it. It signified the taking up of any thing; first, 
as a physical act,—as of taking something in the 
hand. Then it came to mean a mental action. 
The mind selected some opinion and took it upon 
itself. It made it a part of its mental possessions. 

A very natural and very harmless thing to do. 
It would not seem to have any moral quality in- 
volved in it. 

But, in time, it came to mean the selecting 
and taking some opinion different from that held 
by the majority. In physical things, where nearly 
all the people held the sword or the club in their 
hands, as the symbol of man’s highest use on the 
earth, the man who passed by these and took up 
the plow or the shepherd’s crook would be the 
object of criticism. Where all women held the 
distaff, as asymbol of womanhood, and her work, 
she who took up the harp would be marked as very 
peculiar. She would become an object of more or 
less remark and censure. She would be looked 
upon as an innovator and disturber of settled cus- 
toms. No amount of music she might be able 
to make; nor however much she might cheer life; 
nor however pure and exalted she might be would 
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be able at first to shield her from blame.” Where 
everybody spins, harp playing would, atfirst, bea 
crime. ; 

In the mental world a similar thing occurs. 
He whose mind takes up some opinion different 
from the opinion the majority holds becomes an 
object of suspicion, and, later, of censure, In 
some parts of Africa where the standard of womanly 
beauty demands that a ring be worn in the nose 
and the teeth be very black, he would be a daring 
man who would entertain and teach the opinion 
that womankind would be more beautiful with the 
ornament’ omitted from the nose, and that white 
teeth are preferable to black ones. Such opinion 
would be revolutionary in its tendencies, and des- 
tructive of customs established by former gener- 
ations and hallowed by the approvaloftime. The 
man who entertains such views is fit only for ex- 
communication and social death. Every day that 
he is tolerated is an additional insult to the doc- 
trines of the fathers and a menace to the truth. 

Thus orthodoxy is often nothing more than a 
conformity to custom. It is being in the fashion 
of a giventime and place. Heresy is merely non- 
conformity to established custom. It is acting 
differently from the majority. Itisa breach of 
etiquette. 

Carrying the meaning of the term into the 
realms of thought, where questions of greater im- © 
portance than styles of personal beauty, or spinning 
or harp playing are decided, the case is not much 
changed. Where a large majority think the earth 
flat, the heretic is the one who thinks it is round. 
Where the church says that the earth is stationary 
and the sun moves around it, he who ventures to 
say that the earth moves around the sun must be 
made to retract or run the risk of excommunication 
here, and hell hereafter. Where everybody thinks 
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that the earth rests upon an elephant, and the 
elephant upon a turtle, and the turtle upon a ser- 


_ pent, he who would ask that some support be found 


for the serpent before he accept the popular theory 
would be considered a sceptic and disturber of the 
peace. The truth has nothing to do with the case. 
It is only a question of majorities and power. If 
it has been decided that the world was made of 
nothing in six days; or that there are three distinct 
persons in the Godhead instead of one; or that 
Jesus was eternally begotten of God instead of in 
time,—making the son as old as his father; or that 
every word of the Bibleis the word of God, he wha 
questions these decisions is guilty, Their author- 
ity and their divineness all consist, not in their 
truthfulness, but in the fact that they are established. 

They may be true. Doubtless they were 
thought to be true when they were established. 


_ But, being established, the person who denies 


them is pronounced a heretic, not from the 
authority which their truthfulness confers, but 
which their establishment confers. In the case 
of Judaism against. Paul the issue was not 
raised as to whether Judaism, or the new views 
Which the accused entertained had most of the 
truth. The ‘head and front of his offending” was 
that he had thrown off Judaism and taken up 
Christianity. Authority was the source aud the 
measure of truth, instead of truth the source and 
the measure of authority. 

Thus orthodoxy in religion is a question of 
Majorities. Itis the prevalent fashion at any given 
time. The heretic is he who doubts what most of 


- his set believe. His condemnation is not a ques- 


tion of truth. It is a question of power. Neither 
is his acquittal a question of truth. It, too, isa 
question of power. It does not prove that he, and 
those who vote for his acquittal, have reached the 
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final truth. It only proves that more of his asso- 
ciates have adopted the new views than have 
retained the old. They have adopted a new fashion 
of opinion. The change will make them marked 
and prominent foratime. But only fora time._ 
For, in a generation or two, this fashion, which is 
now new, will be the garb of nearly all minds. It 
will be established. It will have its organizations 
and laws and endowments. It will be conservative 
and timid and apologetic. The descendants of 
those heretics who are made to feel the edge of 
persecution;—the rage of mobs at Jerusalem; wild 
beasts and the dark, damp catacombs at Rome; 
fire at Florence and Smithfield; suspicion, cold- 
ness, theological hatred, excommunication, every- 
where, in more recent days,—the descendants of 
these innovators will themselves become the ene- 
mies of all who adopt new views. With one hand 
they will adorn the tombs of their heretical fathers, 
while with the other hand they will push the new 
heretics down into their graves. 

At least this has been the history of mankind 
in this respect:—that orthodoxy is a variable thing; 
and the way called heresy is as changeable as the 
changing types of races and events, which, in turn, 
have formed civilization. 

They varyin time. Each doctrine accepted 
now by the churches as orthodox has been at some 
time deemed heretical. The great churches now 
hold that Jesus is equal in every respect to God, 
the first person of the trinity; but for more than 
three hundred years that was an unsettled question. 
It was not known who was the most orthodox,— 
those who affirmed it or those who deniedit. It 
was not settled until the year 325, when a council 
of bishops met, and aftera stormy debate, which 
one historian says was like ‘‘a battle in the night 
in which neither party could see the meaning of 
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the other,” the doctrine now accepted by the 
orthodox party was decided by a vote to be the 
right one. If the matter had been decided the 
other way, the Unitarians of to-day would be the 
orthodox party, and the Trinitarians the heterodox. 
It was not until the year 581, that it was definitely 
known what constituted heresy with regard to.the 
Holy Ghost, It was then that it was decided that 
the Holy Ghost eternally proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. The day before the decision was 
reached, the church at large did not know which 
was the right or which was the wrong doctrine. 
The day after it was known which must be believed 
in order to be a christian. 

How was this change wrought? Had_ they 
received some revelation? No, they had taken a 
vote. They knew which side the majority was on. 
In the same way all the accepted doctrines became 
the property of the church. They represent the 
Majority of opinion at a given time. Who were 
those who decided what were true and what were 
false? They were men of like passions with our- 
selves; men who loved partisan success, and who 
were swayed in reaching out for it by the same mo- 
tives which sway us; men who were the victims of 
the same ignorance which oppresses us, who knew 
as little about the unknowable as do we. 

But heresy varies, not only in time, but in 
place. Orthodoxy is not wholly a matter of truth; 
it is partly a matter of locality. A man who is 
orthodox on one side of a range of mountains or a 
river may be a heretic if he cross to the other side. 
He has not changed his views; he has only chang- 
ed his locality. Neither has the truth changed. 
He has only gone where a different standard as.to 
what constitutes truth is set up. He is the,.same 
man in the same world; he is only aad under 
a different local flag. i 
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He, who, in Spain or in Mexico would main- 
tain that bull fights are a cruel and debasing form 
of amusement, and that Sunday cock fights attend- 
ed by priests who collect a part of the stakes for 
the church, are degrading and not helpful to the 
cause of. religion, would find more enemies than 
friends. He would be a kind of innovator and dis- 
turber of the sacred order of things. If he were to 
cross into this country and begin to teach his 
opinions he would find himself among friends. He 
would be made an honorary member of the Humane 
Society. If he exposed the condition of the church 
maintained by Sunday cock fights, the ignorance 
of those who attended them, and the irreligion of 
the priests who encouraged them, and would say 
that these ignorant people were all coming here 
to become voters and office-holders, he would be 
made a member of some of the anti-catholic 
societies, and sent on a lecturing tour. In Italy 
the orthodox Catholic accepts the sovereignty and 
infallibility of the pope. In Russia the orthodox 
Catholic denies these dogmas. In Spain, Mary is 
called the mother of God, and receives divine 
honors in the established church. In Scotland the 
established church pronounces such things idolatry 
and blasphemy. In some parts of Pennsylvania 
he who believes there is only one person in the 
Deity is marked as very peculiar; in some parts of 
Massachusetts he who believes there are three is 
the marked man. In the western states it is under- 
stood that a Congregational church is trinitarian 
unless it is otherwise stated. In some of the New 
England towns it is assumed that the Congrega- 
tional church is Unitarian unless it is otherwise 
stated. In these days of rapid traveling, the man 
who starts at night with a belief that is considered 
orthodox in his community is liable to awake in the 
morning and find himself in a locality where he 
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will be considered heretic. We are all to be con- 
gratulated that the rack and the thumbscrew and 
the stake have gone out of fashion as a means of 
grace. None of us would be safe. The difference 
between a theological belief which saves a man for 
heaven and eternal bliss, and one which dooms him 
to eternal woe is thus determined by a few miles 
of longitude or latitude. Orthodoxy is a question 
of geography. 

In its more specific form heresy is the dissent 
of some individual from the distinctive opinions of 
the organization with which he is connected. His 
views which would be perfectly legitimate and 
perfectly harmless away from all organizations, or 
in connection with some other organization receive 
all their unlawfulness and all their harm working 
power from the accident of his being within this 
special organization. Accident, it may be truly 
said; for the accused may have been born in a 
certain ecclesiastical or doctrinal denomination. 
He may see that a mistake has been make; but it 
is one that he could not very well avoid. If he 
had been consulted he might have requested that 
he be not born a Presbyterian. Most children 
would make this request if they were consulted in 
time. Indeed they would prefer not to be born at 
all rather than be born under the wrath and curse 
of God, and then take their chances, either of dying 
in infancy, or escaping the penalty of their birth in 
sin by being so fortunate as to be among the very 
small number of the ‘‘elect.” Lessing thought 
his baby showed its good sense by only staying in 
the world a few hours and then leaving it. But, 
if Calvinism be true, good sense would be better 
displayed by not coming to earth even for a few 
hours. The risks are too many and too great to 
make it any object to be born at all. But having 
been born into an organization; having been bap- 
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tized in infancy under its forms; having the books 
which inculcate its doctrines put into his hands as - 
soon as he can read; having his education all col- 
ored by the views of the denomination; when the 
spiritual crisis of his life comes, having yielded to 
the solicitation of his parents or his pastor, and 
become a regular member of one of its churches; 
and then, still later, becomes a minister; and then 
finds that he does not believe all the doctrines of 
the sect, the case becomes much more serious. 
The original mistake has been only one of a long 
series of mistakes; and their consequences are 
surrounding him with embarassments, filling his 
mind with misgivings and his heart with pain. 

To the question ‘‘What shall I do?” the reply 
which comes readiest to the lips of all who are 
outside and have never been in his placeis, ‘‘leave 
the organization and go your way alone.” Advice 
which is easy to give, but hard to obey. For 
leaving out all lower considerations, the friends of 
years are in the organization; whatever training for 
usefulness he has had has fitted him to do the kind 
of work the denomination has as its peculiar task; 
he may deeply love its history and many of its 
methods; and, stronger than all things else he sees 
that he lives in a world where thought is constantly 
enlarging its boundaries, and he would like to stay 
in his church and help put it in the current of that 
Purpose which sweeping forward grows broader | 
and deeper ‘‘with the process of the suns.” While 
all things else are joyfully floating onward he does 
not wish to see that which he loves and that for 
which he has labored left stranded and alone. For 
this reason men are sometimes found teaching 
things which they know are out of harmony with 
the church, and are found fighting to stay where 
they are not wanted by a majority of their brethren. 
The world was large, but Hagar preferred the tent 
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of Abraham to all the world outside. So these 
new heretics could find plenty of room for their 
thought outside of the Presbyterian church and 
peace besides. But it is not very strange that they 
love to be under that old roof even if it does keep 
the household in some turmoil. Like the exiled 
woman, too, they think they have some rights 
there, and they will go out only when they are 
compelled to go. 

One of the strange things about the history of 
religious organizations is that a great part of their 
debates and wars and persecutions have been 
about trifles. There have only been a few here-_ 
sies that were worthy to be called great, or 
that have been of any real value. Christianity 
was a great and useful heresy. So was Protestant- 
ism. Unitarianism came very near being great 
and useful. So long as it was affirmative, ex- 
alted personal freedom and gave authority to the 
‘moral and spiritual consciousness of the race in its 
latest development, instead of to any doctrinal 
creed, new or old, it was great and useful. When 
it became doctrinal and dogmatic; when it began 
to trust in majorities and quote the past against 
the present and future; when it became denomi- 
national, and turned away from contemplating 
the spiritual possessions’ of the soul and fell to 
counting its money endowments, it lostits great op- 
portunities. It became very much like the thing 
it set out to reform. Soin the history of Christi- 
anity there have only been two really great and 
noble heresies. But its whole course is strewn 
with small and useless heresies. Church history 
is full of the quarrels over Manichaeism, Sabelli- 
anism, Pelagianism, Monothelitism, Monophysi- 
tism, Antinomianism, Anabaptism, Arminianism, 
Erastianism.- Compared with the central facts of 
religion they are all very small and. unimportant. 
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The thing which they denied and the thing which 
they affirmed were alike useless. They did not 
come in contact with the real interests of man or 
his relation to God. They were only mental 
peculiarities of a few individuals. The tumuit 
they caused was out of all proportion to their im- 
portance. 

It is not without probability that the next 
generation will regard the heresy trials of this gen-~ 
eration in something of the same light. There is 
much more turmoil than the actual case merits. 
Men are permitting themselves to become heated 
over trifles. That is, trifles when they are taken 
away from their denominational settings. The 
French play writer represents one of the philoso- 
phers as flying into a towering rage because a man 
used the expression, ‘‘form of a hat,” when all the 
laws of logic, from Aristotle down, proved that not 
the ‘‘form”’ but the ‘‘figure of a hat” is the correct 
expression. Some of the discussions at Cincin- 
nati are suggestive of this way of dealing with 
things. The rage is not so manifest, but the use 
of words is very similar. The prosecution insists 
that. Dr. Smith must say that ‘‘the Bible is the 
Word of God,” He will not say that, but is will- 
ing to say ‘‘the Bible contains the word of God.” 
The difference in these two expressions doubtless 
is worthy of dignified treatment. Butit is with 
great difficulty that one keeps himself from being 
reminded of the difference between the ‘‘form” and 
the ‘figure’ of a hat. It may be of great moment 
to the Presbyterian church which statement is used. 
But it cannot be of much importance to the relig- 
ion of Christ which one is used. It cannot affect 
the world very much. There are many good men 
who use each of them in defining the Bible. This 
might be an argument for the truth of each of 
them; but, unfortunately for that form of logic, 
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there are millions of good men in the world who do 
not use either of them in speaking of the Bible. The 
inference is, that both are so far away from human 
life that character is unaffected by them. If 
righteousness were the aim of the Presbyterian 
church it would seem that Dr. Smith might be 
permitted to hold either definition or neither one, 
so only he was emphasizing those greater facts of 
justice and love, of God and man, which are com- 
mon to all religious minds throughout the world. 

In New York the dispute assumes a little 
different form. The heretic there in addition to 
teaching there are errors inthe Bible thinks that 
the human soul has other ways of finding God than 
that which the Presbyterian church teaches. The 
church teaches that the Bible path is the only way. 
The accused thinks that reason and the church 
may also conduct the soul to God.. He does not 
say that these ways are all equally good, but they 
are all ways reaching to the same goal. Hereagain 
the distinction can only be vital in respect to the 
Presbyterian church. The theologians who are 
opposed to Dr. Briggs know no more about the 
matter than he does, and he knows nothing, — 
absolutely. All they know is they ¢hznk they have 
found God in the Bible, and he ¢hznks that He has 
been found by reason. Probably all that both have 
really discovered is a conception of God in their 
own minds. The whole question resolves itself 
into a metaphysical quibble, in which both parties 
are lost in uncertainty. Wehad hoped we were 
done with it, but back comes Sganarelle chattering 
about the ‘‘figure and form of a hat.” 

In the uncertainty of the matter the quarrel 
might cease. Dr. Briggs ought to congratulate 
his opposing brethren in their confident possession 
of an unfailing and genuine path to God, as they 
think the Bible furnishes; and they ought to be so 
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glad that he has discovered another way by which 
souls in all ages have found God and peace that 
they would withdraw the prosecution, and if not 
weave some new wreath of honor for his brow, at 
least permit him to teach his belief in peace. Such 
a course might be bad for Presbyterian doctrine; 
but it would be good for religion and man. 

There is a form of heresy needed which shall 
be more thorough than these cases now under con- 
sideration. It will not deal with one or two in- 
herited dogmas. It will go to the rootsof things. 
It will sweep away all those traditions which are 
dishonorable to God and man, as Jesus swept the 
narrow and cruel utterances of the Old Testament 
away. The whole theological system will be tried; 
—tried not by the decisions of some council that 
satin half barbaric days; nor yet by traditions 
which have been marred by their passage through 
time; nor yet by proof-texts of uncertain origin 
and ambiguous meaning;—but tried by the reason, 
educated by all the past centuries; tried by the 
best religious consciousness,—the fair flowering of 
the hearts age long experience, as in wonder it 
thought of God, and in love it toiled for man- 
kind. a; 

When that form of heresy has swept through 
the land, clergymen will not be compelled to leave 
their churches to find intellectual freedom. There 
will be ,organization, but it will not repress but 
aid the greatest liberty. It will not be the organ- 
ism of a machine, but of a tree, which every year 
throws out a new ring of growth; or of a world, 
which, feeling the palpitating hfe of Deity within ' 
it forever produces new and greater races and arts. 
and laws and -religions. It will have room, not 
only for piety but for scholarship as well. It will 
no more cast out the philosopher than it will the 
saint. .Tothe young men. coming forth from the 
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colleges, with the best training in science and liter- 
ature which the age can give, it will yield no half- 
hearted welcome. To all such it will say: ‘‘Enter 
here and leave none of your ardor and none of 
your hope behind. Here is room for all your 
thought, and here freedom to utter what you 
thenkk..”’ 

Best beloved institution of mankind, the day 
is slowly dawning when the church, holding no 
doctrines which have not received the full as- 
sent of mind and heart, making its creed and its 
charity as broad as the hopes and the wants of the 
human soul, making its faith in the future equal 
its reverence for the past, freely accepting the 
method of Providence and growing with the grow- 
ing years, will steadily lift man toward those divine 
ideals which have been beckoning to him through 
all the ages. 
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The law of the Lord is perfect—HeBrew Poetry. 


Whatsoever things are true—NEW TESTAMENT, 


Tyndall. 


The recent death of Tyndall, whose fame as a 
writer upon natural science and its relation to life 
and religion is world-wide, is sufficient in itself to 
arrest attention. 

In our commercial and rapid age common 
events soon fade from view. We are like persons 
flying along in a railway train when objects follow. 
each other in such quick succession that one soon 
‘erases the memory of another. In the old days, 
when emigrants followed a trail to California, the 
peaks of the Rocky mountains would be in sight 
for weeks. Now a few hours are sufficient to carry 
the traveler beyond the point where they first 
appear on the one side until the point is reached 
where they disappear on the other. So are we 
being rapidly hurried forward by our flying age 
past many great events. Not much time is given 
for them to make an impression upon us. Riven 
the great persons who seemso indispensable while 
they are with the world, are soon forgotton by it. 
It would surprise any one who would sit down and 
recall the long list of those who have made the 
latter half of this century glorious, with whom 
most of us now present have lived as contempo- 
raries, who have disappeared from our sight. 
Writers, scientists, statesmen, warriors, how many 
of them whose names were sky-piercing a few 
years ago have now disappeared from our view. 
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It -may be, that these hurrying) times 
are not wholly to blame for our forget- 
fulness. It may be that nature has made provis- 
ion that no names should be so great as to hide 
humanity, or to give them a title upon all the 
future. The earth must be swept clean to make 
room for new forms of greatness. However this 
may be, the great do pass away. The younger 
Antonine in his day said that ‘‘ great men, like 
great languages go out of fashion. Those who 
have been the wonder of their age and who shone 
with unusual lustre soon become as a tale that is 
told and are swallowed up in oblivion. All this is 
Nature’s method and Nature never does any mis- 
chief.”” It was easy to forget the dead in Shake- 
speare’s time, for Hamlet expresses surprise 
‘that the King who had been dead two months was 
not forgotten, and he indulged the hope that a 
great man’s memory may outlive his life half a 
year, that is if he would build churches. In that 
weird story of Phra, the Phcenician, as often as 
the hero returned to life he wondered that the 
kings and warriors and lovers whom he had known 
before had so completely faded from remembrance. 
Each age, however, is sufficient to itself, and fur- 
nishes the kind of means needed to effect its” 
purpose. Hence, when the great die we will 
mourn their loss: but we will not be hopeless, for 
we are assured that each coming emergency will 
meet its master. For every star that sets in the 
west another will rise in the east. 

The great eloquence of Massillon was often 
employed in pronouncing funeral orations over 
France’s royalty. Sometimes the discourse was 
much greater than the person whose praise was 
celebrated by it. As the river is more majestic 
than that which floats upon its surface, so often 
the onrolling stream of eloquence was much 
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grander than the king or count or ecclesiastic 
whose name was carried along by it. If this orator 
were present now such things would not occur. 
The theme would be equal to his greatest sen- 
tences. It would become a river which would 
easily sweep orator and eloquence and audience 
along with it. But he is not here, and in the 
absence of any one like him the fitting words of 
praise must remain unspoken. Nevertheless it 
seems appropriate that, while the death of this 
scientist is not asked to furnish the main theme of 
such unadorned words as are spoken here, it may 
be permitted, at least, to recall to our minds some 
things connected with his life. 

One of the first things to be noted is the type of 
manto whichhe belonged. Providence has taken 
care that no part of nature shall be left unexamined 
and unreported. The universe is divided into 
departments, and every department has its bureau 
_of investigation and information. Mind is one 
such department. Beauty is another. Government 
another. Morals is another. Religion is another. 
Still another is that nature which the senses appre- 
hend,—all those forms of matter from atoms to 
worlds. Those departments have all been here, in 
some shape, since the beginning of history. Those 
whom Providence has fitted and commissioned to 
work in them have not: always found the same 
thing nor made the same report in the different 
ages of the world, but all have found something, 
and all have made some report. All the way from 
Plato to Emerson, there have been those who 
sought to know the mind and its powers. From 
Homer and Virgil to Shakespeare and Tennyson; 
from Jubal and St. Cecilia to Beethoven and 
Mozart; from Parrhasius to Millais, there have 
been those who have tried to learn the laws of 
beauty in all its forms and interpret them to man- 
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kind. Government has been made a study all the 
way from that of the patriarchs on to that of 
republics. From those who saw no distinction 
between might and right, the department of morals 
moved until it set forth the Golden Rule. The 
bureau of religion has been making its reports all 
the way from fetishism to worship of the Infinite. 
All the way from Thales to Linnzus and Darwin, 
there have been those who have tried to find out 
the nature and meaning of things which the eye 
can see and the hand can touch and the ear can 
hear. It is to this last class that Tyndall belongs. 
When the cabinet for this century was being made 
up he was invited to a place in the department of 
science. 

Of his fitness for the place there can be no 
doubt. He was fitted by temperament. He was 
born with a love for nature. Whoso would under- 
stand anything must draw very close toit. Sym- 
pathy will open doors which all other keys fail to | 
unlock. Love defies locksmiths because the hearts 
on either side of the door are both beating to the 
same music. The Knight does not want to find 
the sleeping Beauty, any more than she longs to 
be found. So nature is a kind of enchanted castle 
“in which beauty is imprisoned, and her doors are 
only opened to him who loves that which is within. 

Whoever reads what this man of science has 
written will soon see that he was not lacking in 
this love. He laid his ear close to the heart of 
nature and she whispered her secrets to him. He 
found always the first and also the last meaning of 
things. They exist not only in certain definite 
and mathematical relations to each other, but they 
exist also forthought. The definite spoke to him 
of the indefinite; the finite of the infinite. He 
believed that science is practical, but he never lost 
sight of its ideal quality. It may be used to turn 
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wheels, to light cities, to cure diseases, to minister 
in a thousand ways to the every day welfare of 
man; but it may be used as a means of intellectual 
culture, ministering to the soul and unfolding its 
immense possibilities. 

No one can charge him with lack of precision. 
Some of the clearest utterances that can be found 
in the literature of science fell from his lips, and 
yet there is a certain glow and poetical fervor in 
what he says which cannot be found in the writings 
of others upon the same themes. No other one 
has written with greater precision upon chemistry; 
yet in the coming together of the atoms he sees 
something more than the prose fact. It is a mar- 
riage of the particles; a kind of sacrament; and 
he sings the epithalamium and flings roses to cele- 
brate the union. He was called a materialist. But 
seeing the world as_he saw it, this was a kind of 
high praise instead of a condemnation, for to him 
matter was not the brute thing that many had 
called it, but was sacred. It too, was a manifesta- 
tion of the ‘‘Power which is absolutely inscrutable 


to the mind of man.” His materialism was more 
religious than the spiritualism of some of those 
who condemned him. When among the Alps he 


was always the man of science; but he was the 
man of science plus the man of poetry and religion. 
The size of a glacier is accurately measured. Its 
speed is determined by a series of experiments 
with mathematical exactness. The Weisshorn, the 
Matterhorn, the Jungfrau and the whole awful 
pageant of ‘‘Alps upon Alps” thrusting their lonely 
white tops into the blue sky are described in such 
way that one hardly needs to go to Switzerland to 
see them. They are already before the eye on the 
printed page. And yet one does not know which 
is greater,—the mountains or this man’s thought 
about them; about the universe of which they are 
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a small part, and about the Mystery of which they 
are a partial revelation. Sometimes in the very 
midst of accurate observations he is arrested by 
the meaning of it all and breaks out into a rhap- 
sody which, without cutting loose from scientific 
accuracy, reaches the very pinnacle of poetry and 
religious feeling. | Klopstock and Coleridge, amid 
the same scenes, never rose higher in reverent 
expression. Let us repeat some of these thoughts 
of his: 

«‘Standing upon the weather beaten spire of 
the Matterhorn, my thoughts naturally ran back to 
its possible growth and origin. Nor did they halt 
there, but wandered on through molten worlds to 
that nebulous haze which philosophers have re-- 
garded as the proximate source of all material 
things. Did that formless fog contain potentially 
the sadness with which I regarded the Matterhorn? 
Did the thought which now ran back to it simply 
return toits primeval home? * * * Ifthe final 
goal of man has not yet been attained * * * 
who can say that such yearnings and questionings 
are not necessary to the opening of a finer vision, 
to the budding and growth of divine powers. 
Without this upward force could man have risen 
to his present height? When I look at the heavens 
and the earth * * * and-ask myselije ie winere 
no being in the universe that knows more about 
these matters than I do?” What is my answer?” 
Let us find his answer in this: 

“‘The day was perfect; not a cloud was to be 
seen, and the gauzy haze of the distant air, though 
sufficient to soften the outlines and enhance the 
coloring of the distant mountains, was far too thin 
to obscure them. Over the peaks and through the 
valleys the sunbeams poured, unimpeded save by 
the mountains themselves, which sent their shad- 
ows in bars of darkness through the illuminated 
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air. 1 had never before witnessed a-scene which 
affected me like this one. I opened my note book 
to make a’few observations, but soon relinquished 
the attempt. There was something incongruous, 
if not profane, in allowing the scientific faculty to 
interfere where silent worship seemed the reason- 
able service.” 

Where can we find anything surpassing this 
as a Sun-poem? 

‘“‘As I looked over the wondrous scene I asked 
myself, How was this colossal work performed? 
Who chiseled these mighty and picturesque 
masses out of a mere protuberance of the earth. 
And the answer was at hand. Ever young, ever 
mighty—with the vigor of a thousand worlds still 
within him—the real sculptor was even then climb- 
ing up the eastern sky. It was he who raised aloft 
the waters which cut out these ravines; it was he 
who planted the glaciers on the mountain slopes, 
thus giving gravity a plough to open out the valleys; 
and it is he who, acting through the ages, will 
finally lay low these mighty monuments, rolling 
them gradually seaward. 

‘« Sowing the seeds of continents to be;” 
so that the people of an older earth may see mould 
spread and corn wave over the hidden rocks which 
at this moment bear the weight of the Jungfrau.” 

Thus his pages of science are also pages of 
poetry. His facts are constantly flaming up into 
great reverent thoughts. 

Not that.he was merely a speculator and 
weaver of theories. He was one of the most pains- 
taking observers, and careful experimenters. He 
spent five hours a day for twelve vears in a private 
study of natural phenomena. He dealt with exact 
things,—drafting, surveying, triangulating. In 
chemistry, he taught Faraday some things he did 
not know. He made independent discoveries in 
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thermodynamics. Yet he never halted with the 
fact until he had converted it into hfe. Nature 
was another inspired volume to him and he was 
constantly bending over its pages. Of him it may 
be said that ‘* science was symbol and illustration” 
of life in all its various forms. The world was not 
a machine, but a wonderful living thing. Every 
particle of it was athrob with significance. Early 
in life as was written of another, Nature became his 
friend and guide, saying, : 


‘Here is a story book thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come wander with me, she said, 
Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscript of God. 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear, old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day, 
The rhyme of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.” 


Less has been heard of this man and his work 
for the last decade than for the ten or fifteen years 
lying just back of it. But this is not because he 
and his works have declined in importance. It is 
not because he has ceased to affect thought. But 
it is being affected in a more silent way. 

While a storm is raging it makes a strong and 
aggressive impression upon the earth. It is noticed 
by all. While the wind is coming, blast after 
blast threatening buildings and trees, while the 
rain is driven like bullets against the windows or 
is making the ground hiss by its down pour, and 
occasionally the darkness is rent by a vivid flash 
and the tumult for a moment is silenced by a peal 
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of thunder which makes the foundations of the 
earth tremble, no one can remain unimpressed by 
it. Persons exclaim, what a storm that is! What 
a display of power! But after a time the uproar 
ceases and the earth and the human heart resume 
their accustomed duties. Yet the influence of the 
storm goes right along for many days, but ina 
gentler way. It is seen now as a secondary effect. 
Fear has given way to a kind of quiet joy. The 
lightning has burned up malaria. The wind has 
brought a new life from health-giving regions. 
The rain has made a deeper green inthe grass and 
the gardens are flaunting richer colors. 

Something like this has happened in the world 
of science. From 1860 until 1880, a storm was 
raging. The doctrine of evolution was trying to 
establish itself in the mind of mankind. ‘The old 
doctrines were determined not to be displaced. 
The storm became a kind of battle. On the one 
side was force in motion. On the other force in 
rest. It was thought against establishment. It 
was the new against the old. It was science 
against ecclesiasticism. Thus the storm raged for 
twenty years. Some feared that nothing of church 
or religion would be left standing. But gradually 
the storm center moved forward and quiet returned. 
Now changed conditions appear. The church is 
still here, but it is in many ways a better church. 
The spiritual atmosphere has been much cleared. 
It is much easier to breathe than it was before. 

For these changed conditions, along with oth- 
ers, Tyndall must be remembered with gratitude. 
Perhaps as much as any other one of this genera- 
tion he has helped religion to free itself from 
superstition. He was well instructed, he was 
reverent and he was always brave. His famous 
Belfast address marks an epoch in the long historic 
battle between science and superstition. Up to 
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that time no word so clear and brave had been 
uttered. The gauntlet was hurled right into the 
midst of those who stood as the champions of the 
prevalent theology, and let who would take it up 
he did not retreata single inch. If the age of 
miracles is not past, then let us have some per- 
formed, was his request. If God interferes with 
the order of the universe in answer to prayer, then 
have it done if you would silence those who deny 
1t. 

In 1858 in Switzerland, at the foot of the 
Rhone glacier, he met a stalwart young priest who 
had come thither to bless the mountains. As the 
official representative of the church he was deputed 
to make such arrangements with nature as would 
ensure food for the herds and flocks that were to 
be pastured in the vicinity. At another time in 
the Tyrol a priest who feared the bursting of a 
glacier dam offered the sacrifice of the mass upon 


the ice to avert the calamity. As a Protestant, 
Tyndall smiled at such childish attempts to regulate 
the order of events. In 1865, however, England 


was invaded by the cattle plague and was threat- 
ened by the cholera, when an order was passed in 
council commanding a special form of prayer for 
the removal of the plague and the preservation of 
the country from the pestilence. To his mind the 
difference between the superstition of the simple 
priests of the Catholic church among the Alps and 
the educated bishops and clergymen of Protestant 
England was not sufficiently large to be detected 
with the naked eye. In substance he said as much. 
His attitude, as might have been expected, called 
forth the sharpest antagonism. Soon after came 
the famous ‘‘prayer test,’’ familiar.to all. <A test 
which seems fair enough, but which never was 
accepted. But from all over the country, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, came a perfect blast of indig- 
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nant protest. From elegant bishops in the great 
cities, down to the simple cross roads preacher, 
there came answers to his daring proposition. It 
was thought he would not be able to withstand 
such a theological cyclone. But he did withstand 
it. 

There is a story, that when Napoleon was 
crossing the Alps, a bugler was caught by an 
avalanche and swept down the mountain into the 
chasm below. As he felt he was going he placed 
the bugle to his lips and sounded the ‘notes of 
“Porward;” but his comrades heard the tone 
become fainter and fainter until finally it ceased, 
silenced by the snow that piled upon him. Here 
the story is partly reversed. When the avalanche 
of tracts and sermons began to pour upon this 
man, he placed his bugle to his lips and blewa 
clear blast of ‘‘Onward.”? The more it raged and 
rushed the clearer grew his notes, until both con- 
tinents heard its ringing sound. 

Of course, in the heat of this debate, many 
severe epithets were directed towards him. Some 
of those who could not dislodge him from his posi- 
tion by argument tried to cover up their weakness 
by personal abuse. He was called an enemy of 
religion. Butit could easily be proved from his 
writings that the charge was unfounded. His 
opposition was all confined to what his opponents 
called religion, but which he called superstition. 
He was called atheist, yet he said that ‘« the scien- 
tific man has as little fellowship with the atheist 
who says there is no God, as with the theist who 
professes to know the mind of God.” Accused of 
being a materialist, yet he said, ‘‘he bowed his 
head in the dust before the mystery of mind.” 
Charged with irreverence and of ignoring religious 
feeling, yet he said that ‘‘ reverence, wonder and 
awe are woven into the texture of man; to yield 
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satisfaction to religious sentiment is the problem 
of problems of the present hour.” His hostility 
was not directed against prayer, but against the 
kind of prayers that were offered and the objects 
sought to be gained by them. MHesaid: ‘It is 
not my habit of mind to think otherwise than 
solemnly of the feeling which prompts prayer. It 
is a power which I should like to see guided, not 
extinguished—devoted to practicable objects 
instead of wasted upon air.” Many other quota- 
tions might be made from his own words which 
would go to show that he had all the essentials of 
a religion in his thought and in his practice. His 
whole fault must be found in that his views of 
religion were different from the prevailing views of 
his age. Huis crime was that he did not agree 
with the church authorities. It was the same 
crime for which Jesus was crucified and Socrates 
was poisoned. But time has a slow but sure way 
of righting such things. The crime of one age 
has more than once become the glory of succeéd- 
ing ages. 

The controversy in which he took such active 
and such fearless part, was, of course, only another 
form of the great historic battle. It has hardly 
ceased from the days of Lucretius onward. It has 
not been between science and religion, but between 
science and theology. The latter has always 
assumed the right to dictate to the former. In 1616 
the teaching of Copernicus was condemned by 
the church. Before that Bruno had _ been 
burned for teaching that there are many worlds 
besides the earth. Galileo was made to recant 
those views of the universe which were not in 
harmony with theology. For saying that the laws 
of nature must be sought in nature and not in 
books, Campanella was imprisoned for twenty- 
seven years. So this war between natural law and 
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church miracle which we have seen waged is only 
one campaign of the long conflict. 

The war is not over yet. Butit is being fought 
in a different field and by different warriors. It is 
not now between natural science and theology so 
much as between theology and literature. Now 
we do not hear any sermons or read any articles 
upon miracles or upon the reconciliation of Genesis 
and Geology. Historic criticism, or what is fact 
and what is fable in the Bible is now the point of 
attack and defense. But we must not forget those 
who stood in the front in that former conflict and 
won such victories for rational religion. 

That they were victories no one can doubt. 
Not mere verbal triumphs, either, such as logicians 
sometimes gain over their adversaries. But 
triumphs of reason. Evolution is now the almost 
universally accepted method to account for the 
origin and growth of all things. The belief in the 
reign of law is now so widespread that it would be 
difficult to find any well informed person who 
would expect a miracle to be wrought in answer 
to prayer. Twenty-five years ago public prayer 
was often employed to avert or remove a public 
calamity. Now, in this respect, a great change is 
apparent. Last year, when the cholera threatened 
to invade America, the cities did not order days of 
prayer to ward it off. Instead of that they estab- 
lished a more rigid quarantine and cleaned their 
streets. A day of prayer was observed for the 
recovery of Garfield. It is the last of such occa- 
sions which the memory nowrecalls. The wounded 
President died in spite of the prayers, which may 
have done something to confirm the distrust, 
which was already in the mind, of the efficacy of 
such an agent in saving from death those whose 
blood is poisoned. We read now with a smile 
that when Halley’s comet appeared in 1456, the 
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Pope ordered the church bells of Europe to be 
rung to scare the monster away. An additional 
prayer was also ordered to assist the bells. The 
comet disappeared and the faithful thought that 
the noise and the prayers had driven it away. 
When some of our descendants read that we tried 
to drive the grasshoppers out of Minnesota and to 
end a long drought and to cure a fatal wound with 
prayer, the pitying smile will linger fora moment 
upon their faces. 


Whether we shall ever have a religion which 
will yield to exact demonstration as do the prob- 
lems of mathematics, we do not know. Probably 
not; there will always be a point where logic will 
halt and hope and imagination must plume them- 
selves for an onwarc flight. But that we may 
have a religion full of all rational qualities seems 
to be assured. Its inferences will all proceed 
from reasonable premises. Its prophecies will all 
grow out ofits experiences. It will repose where 
everything else reposes—upon the basis of natural 
law. As thus the worlds are sustained, the tides 
rise and recede, the snow falls and the rain, the 
clouds come and go, the mists veil the mountains 
and the thunder rolls amid the hills, the heart 
beats and the cheek flushes, golden hair covers the 
head of youth and white hair the head of age,—as 
all other things are moved and sustained by law, 
so will religion be created and sustained. Its 
miracles will be found in the constancy of seed 
time and harvest and in the steady flow of life 
through all things. Its sacraments will be the 
doing of duty. The laws will be its Providence. 
Its church will be the meeting place of great 
thoughts about God and great love for man. Its 
hopes, its prayers, its hymns will accord with 
nature. They will be as graceful as the curve of 
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the sky, free as the flow of rivers and glad as the 
spring sunshine. 

Such a religion can only give unbounded con- 
fidence to all who make it theirs. So sane, so 
grand, so far reaching seems the Divine Order of 
the universe that all good must be contained in it. 
The same Power that fashions the cradle of man 
upon the earth fashions the grave. The love that . 
bends over one bends over the other. Birth, life, 
death are natural steps in the order of Providence; 
and a life after death seems no more marvelous 
than the life before death. It fits well with that 
plan which, working through the ages, has formed 
the soul and inspired it with such mighty hopes. 
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THE TEST OF XPERIENCE. 


A SERMON 


REED STUART, 


Tue Test oF EXPERIENCE. 


O taste and see that the Lord is good.—_Husrew Porr. 
If any man will de his will he shall know the doctrine,—Jzsus. 


There has been a long debate carried on between 
thinkers as to the method by which truth is discovered. 
One side has maintained that the idea is first formed in 
the mind, and all external objects take their shape 
in accordance with it. The other party to the discussion 
reversed this process, and claims that the idea takes its 
form from the external world. According to the first, 
knowledge is the mind becoming acquainted with itself, 
—with its own impressions and conscious conditions. 
According to the other, knowledge consists in the becom- 
ing acquainted with the phenomena of outside objects. 
As is usually the case, in all such differences, it is, in 
these later days, quite generally conceded that both of 
these contestants were partly wrong and partly right. 
Midway between these two extremes another theory has 
appeared which holds that knowledge is a resultant of 
the inward mind and the outward universe acting and 
reacting upon each other. The mind exists and the 
world exists; and neither one is compelled to conform 
absolutely to the other. The world exists apart from our 
thought concerning it; but our thought was not created 
by the world. Thus knowledge has a two-fold origin— 
the knower and the known, the soul and nature—distinct 
and yet related, as the tree is the product of an inward 
life germ in the seed and the play of external forces 
coming from soil and air and sunshine. j 

According to this way of reasoning, the process of 
acquiring knowledge and reducing it to a definite form 
implies three distinct operations. Known under various 
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names, they may be called observation, the forming of an 
opinion based upon the results of observation and 
experience. Or we may name them the fact-gathering, 
the theory building, the final test. The first gathers the 
material; the second draws the plan, lays the piers and 
builds the bridge; and the third tries the fabric with all 
the weight of life. If there be a defect in either the 
first or second, the third will detect it. The facts of 
stone and iron seemed unquestionable, the construction 
of the bridge seemed unimpeachable, but when the trying 
test, of a heavy train rolling over it on a winter night, 
was made its imperfection was revealed and Ashtabula 
became one of earth’s historic horrors. Thus many theories 
of astronomy, of political economy, of -morals, of geology 
which have looked well upon the outside would not 
stand the final test and have fallen; and, although their 
destruction has not added to the long list of earth’s 
horrors, it has helped swell the equally long catalogue 
of earth’s absurdities. Experience is the final test of 
all things, the supreme court from which there is no 
appeal. 

To pursue this path farther would lead us#oo much 
out of the way which we have chosen for this hour’s 
walk together. We have followed it thus far because it 
seemed to lead in the direction we wished to go. Now 
we diverge from the main road of philosophy and science, 
as tried by human experience, and pass into the specific 
path of religion and see whither it will lead us. 

Why should not experience be the final test of the 
value of every religious doctrine which the mind -has 
formulated, or may formulate? As in every other de- 
partment of life, so in this all things must bear the strain 
of trial. By this they establish their right to exist. 
When the angel of the Apocalypse measured the celestial 
city, which the prophet beheld descending in its bride- 
like beauty from the sky, it was found to conform to all 
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qualities which every form of material things possess. 
It had length, breadth, height, and was perfect in every 
part. Thus must religion, however sacred and sky-des- 
cended it may be, conform to the same laws to which all 
humbler and earth-born things are subject. All things in 
their final shape and intention exist for use, and only for 
use. No theory is beautiful which cannot be put in 
practice. 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 


It is foolish to applaud a sentiment-which would be 
ridiculous as a rule of life. Every prophet must be held 
to his highest word; and, if he refuses to be thus held, let 
him cease prophesying. If he bring forward a theory of 
God, or of immortal life, let him apply it and show us 
how it will work. Atleast let him apply it in his own 
life.. Has his theory of God been incorporated in the 
fiber of his own being? If so what is it doing for 
him? Isit making him God-like in his strength and 
love and patience? If not, it lacks yet the final test. It 
has not been verified by experience, and we are excusable 
if we do not wholly accept it. He speaks of immortality 
as if he believes it. But is his belief so inwrought in the 
texture of his own life that it has become an inseparable 
part of it? Does he act like one who feels that there is a 
deathless quality within him,—through his bosom sweep 
the tides of the eternal sea of Being exhilarating and 
making him glad to the verge of tears? If not, then his 
belief is not of much use to him, and there is no good 
reason why we should accept it. 


very philosophy must be anchored to the earth. If 
it refuses to be thus anchored, if it is not of some use now 
and here, if it cannot throw some light upon the meaning 
of this particular hour then, however fair it may seem, it 
is without substance or truth. To adopt a theory which 
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cannot be made into life is like setting sail upon a stately 
ship, all sail and no helm, whose destination is Utopia, or 
the great Nowhere. 

In their attempt to transmute different substances, or 
to discover the secrets of nature the old alchemists met 
many strange and unknown forces. These unfamiliar 
agents were called spirits. The word gas, so much used 
in our modern chemistry, in its root form signifies spirit, 
or ghost. Many of these spirits, or gases were 
thought to be malignant because they so often pro- 
duced explosions. To counteract their influence and 
prevent accidents the vessels, in which the experi- 
ment was made, were stamped with the form of the 
cross. The Latin word for cross is “crux”; and hence the 
vessel, some say, came to be called a crucible. Thus 
came the expression, now in common use, the “crucial 
test.” The elements were collected and poured together 
into the vessel bearing the sacred emblem and_were 
heated. This tried the power of each ingredient to resist 
the heat and also destroyed or confirmed the hopes which 
the alchemist entertained when he began his experiment. 

The time has come when something like this is being 
done for all the mass of opinions which, in the name of 
religion, have been collected. For many years the process 
of observation has been going on; many so called facts 
have been collected; many opinions have been formed 
presumably based upon these so called facts. Now they 
are to be poured into the crucible of human experience 
and made to undergo their final trial. All that are unable 
to endure this test will vanish. All that are able to 
endure it will become a permanent part of the soul’s 
wisdom; wisdom which shall gradually turn into beliefs 
and spiritual convictions,—a purer gold than the old 
Rosicrucian ever dreamed of making. 

This winnowing of religious doctrines by experience 
has already occurred more than once in human histcry. 
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- In its original form Christianity, itself, was the result of 
such a process. Around the law of rightousness which 
was the prominent fact in the religion of Israela hundred 
small and valueless opinions and customs had clustered. 
That law: which, in its large import, had respect to the 
attitude of man toward God and duty was almost 
smothered by an overgrowth of small and meaningless 
opinions. The whole of life was regulated and enslaved 
by small ordinances enacted, not in the name of religion 
in its large and essential form, but in its small and non7 
essential form. The punctilious observance of trifles,— 
the keeping of feast-days and fast-days after the approved 
method, the repetition of forms of prayer, the giving a 
tenth of some insignificant thing became a sufficient 
excuse for many to neglect the great matters of religion 
—reverence toward God and the practice of justice and 
mercy in human affairs. Into the midst of these condi- 
tions Jesus came. His large spiritual nature could 
derive no satisfaction from these small things. They did 
not conform to his experience. He tasted them and 
found that they were not good. There was no nourish- 
ment in them for the soul. 

The coming of Protestantism marked a similar process. 
The same great doctrines of Christianity were still in the 
world and were as true as ever they had been. Only they 
were almost wholly concealed by small opinions. The 
reformation was the attempt to move from the reign of 
small opinions to the reign of large principles. It was 
the attempt to place the moral law once again above the 
ceremonial law;—to exalt religion above church; the soul 
above custom; faith in God above faith in a pope. The 
latter would not stand the test of experience; they were 
not essential to life, and hence those brave men cast them 
away. In the parable the prodigal youth was glad to eat 
the same kind of food that he flung to the swine. It 
would at least keep him from actual starvation. But 
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these opinions which the church made most prominent 
did not even possess the merit of barely sustaining spirit- 
ual life. Upon such food the soul was emaciated and. 
was slowly starving to death. 

What is the movement, so apparent in these days, in 
the religious world away from the many and complete 
doctrines toward a few simple principles, but an example 
of the same process? What is all the mass of theological 
propositions which the churches inherited from the past 
and which they are now trying so hard to become disposs- 
essed of—some of them claiming that it never was their 
property—what but human opinions many of which were 
formed in the midst of a hot, partisan, and sometimes 
personal controversy and have nothing whatever to do 
with the foundation principle of religion and are wholly 
unrelated to spiritual life? They are passing into a 
hopeless decline through neglect even where they are 
not formally annulled. They do not meet the demand of 
these days. They have been poured into the crucible of 
consciousness—a conscioussness mediated by reason and 
faith—and they have not been able to endure the test. 
Instead of finding gold only slag and refuse are found. 

It would be difficult, indeed,to find anywhere a church, 
either protestant or catholic, which would tolerate any 
presentation of what fifty years ago were considered 
essential doctrines. Even the most conservative are 
willing, even if the dogmais yet too precious to be wholly 
expunged, at least, to give their consent to greatly modify 
it. Many who would still oppose any revision of the 
Presbyterian standards are nevertheless willing that every- 
thing which points to the innate and helpless depravity 
of mankind, which teaches, even constructively, the loss 
of some infants, that God, for his own glory, predestined 
the great majority of the race to everlasting punishment 
and, only for his sovereign pleasure, chose a few without 
any regard to their personal character to eternal bliss, 
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should not receive any prominence in the teaching of 
their church services. The logic of which is, that if these 
doctrines are not false enough to be wholly repudiated 
they have not sufficient truth to make them worthy to 
become the basis and motive of much preaching, or to. 
awaken much pride in those who possess them. Some 
who, because they hold them, deem it wise to hold them, 
but tacitly confess that they would be better off without 
them. Their abundance makes them poor. Sometimes 
those who own large tracts of unproductive and unmarket- 
able land are called “land-poor.” Every year the interest 
and taxes leave a deficit on the credit side of the balance 
sheet. Thus some of these mortals are “doctrine-poor.” 
So much of this kind of property is unproductive, that 
when all things are taken into account—the tax on their 
credulity, the locking up of so much intellectual capital 
the interest upon which, invested in some great thought 
about God or duty would give them ample support, the 
expense of keeping it in partial repair and of defending 
its title—it would seem that these who are rich in these 
doctrinal estates are not so.much the objects of envy as 
of compassion. The rich yonng man, in the story, was 
told that if he would sell all that he had and give it to 
the poor he would gain eternal life. Our doctrinal mil- 
lionaires are in a much sadder condition. Their property 
is of that peculiar kind that no one wants to purchase it; 
and the poor, having no use for it, would not take it asa 
gift. Some of them will have to wait for death to free 
them from their useless possessions; and the hope is that, 
dying intestate, they will revert finally, not to the state;. 
but to some more remote region and will burden mortals 
no more forever. : 

We ought all to be able, by this time, with so many 
reading and meditating generations back of us, and with 
books and schools all arouud us, to distinguish the diff- 
erence between a substance and its appearance, between. 
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‘@ principle and an opinion, between religion and theology, 
between worship and a rite. The first of these are 
enduring, necessary, universal; the latter are temporary, 
expedient, partial. Oftenthese are confused and mistaken 
for each other. Often that which is hastily called infidel- 
ity and hostility to religion when more carefully consider- 
ed is seen to be only doubt as to the correctness of some 
‘Opinion, the wisdom of some rite; and the enmity is all 
directed against some irrational and outworn creed. 
Rightly considered the so called infidel is often the man 
of truest faith; and he who is sometimes thought to be 
an enemy and_destroyer of religion is its warmest friend 
and most earnestly desires its final triumph in the world. 
Your infidel neighbor has no objection to the Bible itself. 
His objection is wholly confined to your theories about 
the Bible. Probably equally with you he appreciates 
the beauty and sublimity of its poetry, the lessons of 
trust it contains and its exalted spirituality. What he 
does not appreciate, as you do, is your extravagent claim 
that every word of it is a divine revelation and an infall- 
ible rule of life. Often he who is calied an atheist is not 
one who denies the existence of God, bnt one who does 
not accept the popular definition of God. Because people 
do not worship in our way is not sufficient evidence upon 
which to convict them of not worshiping at all. It is not 
a foregone conclusion that because some people think 
that libraries and art rooms might be kept open a portion 
of each Sunday, or that a Sunday newspaper is not to be 
numbered among the mortal sins, they are deficient in 
their knowledge of the moral law and hopelessly irrelig- 
ious. They see a value in the Sabbath. What they do 
not see is that your way of keeping the Sabbath is as 
as valuable as you think it is: Worship is probably 
a law of the soul, and thus rises above all criticism. 
But the form of worship is not a matter of sufficient 
importance to make enemies of people who otherwise 
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would have been friends. And yet this has occurred 
_ Many times in the history of the church. The great 
separations of religious people into denominations, and 
the great religious wars have been caused by difference 
of opinion concerning some doctrine or rite and never by 
@ principle; which doctrine and rite were, themselves, 
only forms of fallible human opinions. The separations 
have been caused, and they are maintained to-day, by 
non-essentials. 

Imagine, if you can, some one with power, like the 
angel that John saw in his dream, to speak in tones that 
the world would hear standing by a vast field and sum- 
moning all who believed in God and Duty to assemble 
there. How they would come from East and West, from 
North and South—a multitude which no man conld 
number. All are religious, and they stand on common 
ground. They are all Christians; for Christ said that love 
to God and man is the whole substance of religion. All 
have verified these great principles by experience. They 
have tasted them and seen that they are good. They 
have done the will of God and have found his doctrines 
divine. But now let some one come into this great field 
in which the peaceful host is assembled and say, all who 
do not believe in a metaphysical trinity of the God-head 
have no right to be in this company, and one group would 
turn away and pass out one of the gates. Another comes 
and says, all who do not believe in an infallible bible 
have no right to be here, and another group is seen 
moving toward the gates. Another says, all who do not 
believe that future punishment is endless are out of place 
here, and the gates are sought by others. One announces 
that only those who have been baptized should remain, 
and another company begins to fall back, when another 
affirms that only those who have been baptized in a 
certain way have the right to remain and then there isa 
rush for the gates. Now there is confusion; and, amid 
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the Babel of voices, occasionally can be heard fragments 
of sentences such as Original Sin, prayer must all be 
froma Prayer Book, Probation after death, Atonement, 
Inspiration, and the host which assembled in peace is 
scattered in anger, and the field of religion is empty,— 
deserted by those who have not learned the difference 
between a principle and a prejudice, or if they have 
learned reveal their own smallness by making the prejudice 
and not the principle the guide and motive of their lives. 
Their taste is depraved; with the two forms of food offered 
they chose that which is less pure and less nourishing: 

The theological books, which I used to read, made a 
distinction between the different acts. of the soul which 
were designated by the one word faith. One form of it 
was called historical faith. It was~a hearsay belief,—the 
acceptance of certain propositions by tradition, or upon 
the testimony of books, or of one’s associates. It was 
held in a loose and general way. It did not have the 
strength of a conviction and was powerless to impress or 
color life. As opposed to this was that kind of belief 
which, seizing upon every part of the soul, became its 
master force. 

The deadness of religion in all the churches must be 
a sign that this divine quality is sadly lacking in the 
hearts which compose them. They have been busy 
gathering the evidences of Christianity and devising 
means with which to defend these evidences against the 
advances of science, forgetting that anything that science 
could harm could not possibly be of any use in establish— 
ing religion. “Evidences of Christianity! I am weary of 
the word,” Coleridge once exclaimed. The same weari- 
ness ought to be creeping over all of us. Why quarrel 
over a historic inspiration? A little actual inspiration 
now would be the best argument in its favor. Divine 
men have been upon the earth? Well that can be best 
established, not by an appeal to documentary evidence 
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collected thousands of years ago, but by producing a 
sample of such men now. Miracles? If they were ever 
possible they are possible to-day. Faith? But if ever 
faith had power to transform a life it still has that power. 

In listening to the same piece of music, sung or played 
by two different persons, why is it. that we are affected so 
differently? Each performance may be equally faultless; 
and yet one touches and thrills us, and the other does 
not. The difference must be that while each one has 
mastered the piece in its composition and its execution, 
yet one fills each tone with a certain quality of personality 
‘which the other does not possess. It is said of an old 
saint, that “truths divine came mended from his lips.” 
So some musicians, to a divine art, add a divine influence; 
—the diamond is set in gold. The soulless player has 
learned music as anart or as an accomplishment. The 
otlver, whose voice sets every chord of our souls to 
vibrating in harmony, calling forth tears or awakening 
“thoughts which “lie too deep for tears,” has taken music 
into his whole being; it has nourished him when he was 
weak, cheered him. when he was despondent, consoled 
him when he was sorrowful and inspired him when he 
was slothful and dull. He has tried it by his own ex- 
perience and has found it suflicient. 

It is to be feared that the reason the church has so 
little power to touch and uplift society is to be found in its 
Jack of soul. It talks about religion, but it has not, 
itself, taken religion into its own being. It has not 
experienced religion. It has not come in actual contact 
with its awful verities. It talks much about God; but it 
isa foreign God, and not a near all-enveloping Presence 
in which we live. It talks much about belief but, it 
is a second-hand belief. No lesson of trust is communi- 
cated. No reverence is awakened. Hymn and prayer 
belong to a past age. This generation has not felt their 
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power. Every week, worship; but the old world rolls 
along in its familiar grooves and is not lifteda single inch 
toward the skies. 

That only those doctrines are valuable enough to be 
considered essential which can enter and take possession 
of the soul and convert all of life into something high 
and holy, is a proposition which ought to be accepted 
without debate. Coming into the midst of all the 
hundred doctrines and rites of Christianity and measuring 
them by that rule, how many of them would be found to 
be useless! Nine-tenths of them might be spared without 
any actual loss being felt. Those that are left will 
indeed be few in number; but their size will be immense 
and their quality will be perfect. They are the essentials 
of religion. Having tasted them the soul, not of a single 
man or woman, not of a single sect, not ofa nation but the 
soul of mankind pronounces them good,—so good as to 
be indispensable. 

Going into a great picture gallery, like the Louvre, one 
might spend many days and even weeks roaming to and 
fro amid those acres of canvas. But coming away he 
would be haunted by the thought that much of his time was 
wasted in looking upon many weak and unimportant 
pictures. Of all the thousands that he saw only a 
few have printed themselves upon his memory. These 
are sufficient to illustrate all the laws of art,in their 
wonderful outline and color; and he resolves that if he 
were to return thither his time would be spent in 
contemplating them. 

So in the great gallery of the world in the name, not 
of art, but of religion man has hung many pictures. We 
are wise if we pass hurriedly by hundreds of them and 
selecting a few of the master-pieces pass all our spare 
hours gazing upon them. They represent the best thought, 
the best action, the best hopes—the experience of a whole 
world of spiritual artists. Upon the canvas which was 
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woven out of the warp of nature and the woof of the soul 
reason came and drew the lines; then love came and 
completed the outlines; sorrow and hope came and mixed 
the colors; and, gradually,the perfect form and rich drapery 
appeared. Passing by all others look upon this marvelous. 
group. How clearly they stand out before the thoughtful 
and reverent mind! God, faith, duty, immortality. God, 
_—the unknown and yet well-known; whose glory flames 
in every distant star and yet is more near than life itself. 
Duty,—the sense of law, the commandment written in 
every heart. Faith,—that unquestioning repose upon the 
laws of the universe, which knows that the worlds will 
fall from the sky sooner than any injustice can become a. 
permanent ordinance. Immortality,—the magnificent 
dream of a hundred generations, the consolation of the 
bereft, and the sweetener of the bitterness of death. 

These doctrines are great enough for our great world.. 
Inspiring, comforting, sustaining, by them our world can 
live nobly and without fear can die. 


Society’s 
Need of Religion | 


asBY.» 
REED STUART. 


More to be desired are they than gold; sweeter also are 
they than honey. In keeping them there is great reward.— 
Hebrew Psalm. 


' Society’s Need of Religion. 
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The age in which the sentiment appeared, 
that the laws of God are sweeter than honey and 
more precious than gold and that the highest 
happiness is found in the path of obedience to 
them, was one in which the popular thought 
was turned away from science and history and 
was centered upon religion. In those days arose 
estimates of God and human duty which have 
not yet lost their power to impress and thrill 
the heart. The whole meaning of that poem 
called the nineteenth Psalm, is that the world 
and the soul are alike under law. There is no 
chasm lying between the material and the 
spiritual. As the planets find their highest 
utility and their supreme felicity in obedience 
to the law of their being, so man finds his use- 
fulness and his happiness in obedience to the 
law within him. This conception is as ancient 
as literature and is as fresh as the dawn of each 
new day. Virtue is sweeter than honey and its 
rewards are more valuable than the gold of old 
Ophir or new Colorado. 

We find our lives cast in an age that deeply 
loves the useful. To this test, at last, every- 
thing is brought,—of what use is it? Other 
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eras had inquisitors who asked what was be- 
lieved. This age asks what is done. Those 
former inquisitors were no more relentless in 
dooming the heretic to death than are the more 
recent judges when passing sentence upon the > 
useless. Other defects may be venial, but to be 
useless is a mortal sin. 

Since the day of Bacon the mind of humanity 
has grav itated toward the concrete and actual. 
Experiment has taken the place of prophecy. <A 
plow or an engine that would do its work well 
is deemed more valuable than all the specula- 
tions of the theologians concerning the nature 
and occupations of the angels and the polities of 
heaven. 

In full harmony with the prevalent method 
the religious sentiment has been made the ob- 
ject of much scrutiny. Of it the question has 
been asked, “What is its use? Does humanity 
need it?” Some have squarely answered these 
questions by saying, “It is of no use. Society 
does not need it.” Others give it public tolera- 
tion and even patronage, who, in private, con- 
fess that they have outgrown it. They maintain 
the outward conformity and loyalty for the sake 
of old associations or for the sake of those who 
are not so far advanced. Some think it still 
serviceable as a moral check upon those who 
are crude and have not escaped from the fears 
which accompany superstition. Its use is only 
temporary, There is nothing in it that is essen- 
tial. It is an accident in the progress of the 
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race and nota vital principle. It is the creature, 
not the creator. It depends upon society in- 
stead of society depending upon it. It is not the 
sun, but a satellite. 

Perfect candor compels us to acknowledge 
that many of the objections to historic religion 
are not wholly misdirected. It has sometimes 
seemed to more hinder than help mankind. The 
apostles of unbelief in its perfect divineness 
have not always been mistaken. Their great 
indictments have all been supported by some 
testimony. Religion has at times been a min- 
ister of wrong. It has tyrannized over the intel- 
lect and infected the conscience with a deadly 
malady. It has narrowed its influence to the 
one object of giving hope to the dying; and a 
hope based, not upon character, but upon con- 
formity to an irrational rite. Its rewards and 
punishments were all postponed until after 
death. All the years intervening between the 
cradle and the death bed,—years of business, of 
struggle, of aspiration, of disappointment were 
passed over, and all its help was reserved for 
the dying hour. A large part of its mental 
energy has been expended in forming and de- 
fending doctrines that were absurd; “debating 
problems whose definite solution must, in the 

nature of the case, remain unsolved, and which 
would be utterly useless if they were solved. 
Looking upon its errors and its limitations, 
alone,. it is not surprising that some would con- 
clude it is all a mistake, and the sooner hu- 
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manity can throw it away the better it will be 
for it. Its logs will enrich humanity. 

No time need be spent, however, in trying to 
prove that this is a one-sided and superficial 
statement of the case. It is dealing with the 
spots upon the sun rather than with the sun 
itself. It is mistaking the errant and falling 
meteor for the grand and regular sweep of the 
planets. Emerson thought in his day that 
there is possible a statement of religion that 
would make all scepticism absurd. History and 
science are proving the truth of his well chosen 
and daring words. In a survey of the world it 
would be no greater folly to ignore the law of 
gravitation than to ignore this constant fact in 
the history of mankind. 

To say that priests and designing persons in- 
vented religion is a sign of ignorance and shal- 
lowness. Did the grammarians invent lan- 
guage? Did the artists invent beauty? Did 
the musicians invent music? These all grew 
up out of the human soul. They belong to man 
asman. It is not otherwise with religion. Ap- 
pearing in many forms, language, literature, 
music, can all be traced back to one source. 
Thus can all the forms of religion be traced. 
From the primeval man standing upon the bor- 
der of history, within whose rudimentary soul 
was the first dawning of wonder or terror as he 
looked upon the sea or the starry sky or death 
and listened amid the voiceless silence for some 
answer to the questions his heart was asking 
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about the Power that caused and sustains all 
things, all the way to the writing of bibles and 
building of temples and the rapture of saints 
and the reasoned thought of the philosopher 
sweeps one unbroken stream. As the coal and 
the diamond are only different arrangements of 
the same matter, so the savage bowing before 
his idol and Kepler crying out, “O God, I think 
thy thoughts after Thee!” are only different ex- 
pressions of the same sentiment. As every color 
of the spectrum, every tint of the flower, the 
changeable iris on the dove’s) neck, and the 
flush of modesty on the maiden’s cheek, if fol- 
lowed far enough, can be seen as related to the 
light which makes the. flaming aurora and 
brings day to every parallel of earth, so can all 
forms of the religious sentiment be traced to 
one source. To get rid of the rains and the 
rivers we must dry up the sea; to get rid of re- 
ligion we must banish the soul. 

Those in our generation who are better in- 
formed concerning the defects of religion than 
its excellent qualities ought to open some new 
pages of history. They owe this to religion; 
they owe it to themselves. We try to put the 
best construction upon everything else, why 
not upon this? We do not judge music nor 
government by its inferior, but by its superior 
limit. Each of these has come by slow and toil- 
some steps to its present eminence. Science 
is the attempt to classify the known; to deal 
with definite things. In its philosophic form it 
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tries to trace every link in the endless chain of 
cause and effect; finding a real relation between 
widely separated events; fastening the dew 
drop to the ocean and this moment to the re- 
mote ages. But science has made many mis- 
takes, and has many times been compelled to 
fall back from its untenable positions. The 
religion of Alexandria or of Ephesus was no 
more foolish than the science of those famous 
cities. If all the nonsense of the world had been 
practiced by man acting solely as a religious 
being, and all the wisdom been practiced by 
man when acting as a scientific or governing 
being, nothing would remain to be said. But 
this is not the case. There is no department of 
life in which human beings have acted when 
there were not times that their heads were fitted 
to wear the fool’s cap. The art, the science, and 
the government of the world could not become 
more excellent than the mind cut of which they 
grew. Their defects are the defects of mankind. 
But as we all agree that an imperfect art or 
science or government is better than no art or 
science or government, we should just as freely 
accept the conclusion that an imperfect religion 
is better than no religion. If society needs the 
one it needs the other. 

To be always looking for the small and de- 
fective in anything is a twofold mistake. It is 
an injustice to the object; it is an injustice to 
the mind that does it. We do not read Shak- 
speare to find what errors in grammar or 
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rhetoric he has been guilty of making. We pass 
over those trifles very quickly that he may be 
borne along amid the grandeur of thought and 
sentiment found scatter ed over his pages. We 
do this no more for his sake than our own. In 
reading a life of Washington we do not select 
some stilted love poetry that he wrote in his 
youth nor his bursts of passion and profanity 
in his later life as an adequate measure of his 
character. We pass over those things that we 
may see him as the great soldier and patriot 
and statesman. Sometimes in looking at a 
great picture we are requested not to come too 
near the canvas or the effect will be spoiled. 
One of our poets says that seen too near Mon- 
-adnoc is only a rough and shapeless mass of 
stones. Seen at a distance it rises in most won- 
derful symmetry and makes a beautiful picture 
against the sky. 


“A score of piney miles have smoothed 
Monadnoc’s roughness to a gem. 


Thus should religion be viewed in_ history. 
We should stand far enough back to permit the 
accidental to fade from sight or to merge into 
the vaster outlines. Critics may be necessary 
But every mind should be something more than 
a critic. Geologists and botanists are valuable; 
but there are times when man should be neither 
geologist nor botanist. He should be an ad- 
miring and wondering mortal traveling amid 
the rock-ribbed hills and solemn forests and 
blossoming fields, So there is a value in the 
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church historian and the critic; but there should 
be times when we are neither historians nor 
critics. Times when, as simple, reasoning and 
wondering mortals, we move around amid all 
the great facts of the world,—a world bearing 
so many traces of a orandeur that is at once 
human and divine. 


A letter received not long since insists that 
religion is practically useless because the stand- 
ards it sets up are so remote from the common 

ways of thinking and acting. There are only 
a few in whom its ideals and sanctions have be- 
come a commanding passion of life. This is per- 
haps true. But the same way of reasoning 
would relegate other great things to uselessness 
and obscurity. Why should we pass them by 
and direct our opposition all against the re- 
ligious sentiment? We have no Angelo in our 
homes; and yet we like to have a few pictures 
there even if they are not very good. We like 
to bias our children’s minds in favor of the 
beautiful. We have no Beethoven in our midst; 
and yet we all like to have some music¢ in our 
homes. There is probably no Cincinnatus, no 
Washington among our children; but we would 
like to have them patriotic to the extent of their 
ability. So, although we may have no Paul nor 
Pascal nor Marquette in our neighborhood nor 
in our age, we would nevertheless do well if we 
might have even a little of the fidelity to duty, 
the love for humanity, the gracious uplift of the 
soul toward the ideal and the infinite which so 
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‘mastered the lives of those men and might be- 
fueath those high qualities to our children. 
Thus and thus only can we be consistent and 
rational mortals,—by increasing the facilities of 
approach to knowledge of moral and spiritual 
life and reverence for the higher laws to an 
equal degree, at least, with the aids for gaining 
knowledge of physical life and regard for prac- 
tical things. Thus only can we absolve our- 
selves and meet the measure of our obligation,— 
by bringing ourselves and all the youth face to 
face with the highest truth of God and man 
that we can discover. ’ 

Seeking for a merely economic use in the re- 
ligious sentiment, at first the searcher might be 
disappointed. It pays no dividends in ready 
cash nor material collateral of any kind. It 
does not prevent hard times nor famine nor 
pestilence. But neither does literature nor 
music render that kind of service. The value of 
a book is not measured by the amount of money 
it may make for the publisher or the author. 
The value of a sonata is not that it makes food 
cheaper or makes a better margin for corn and 
cotton on “Change.” <A picture is not one of the 
necessaries of life. There is no use in looking at 
the mountains or the sea or a crimson sunset or 
a leafless forest with a background of winter 
sky—finest of all etchings. No one has any 
larger bank account because of these things. 
Yet they all seem to have an adequate reason for 
existence and do not apologize for attracting 
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attention to themselves. For most things, in- 
deed, there is a first or surface, and a last or 
profound use. The beautiful rests upon the 
useful; and every common thing, like the 
ancient temples, has a series of secular courts 
beyond which if one go he will find a sacred 
place. 
“All things have something more than barren use; 
There is a secret upon the brier, 
A tremulous splendor in the autumn dew; 
Cold morns are fringed with fire; 
The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breathed flowers, 
In music dies poor human speech, 


And, into beauty blow these hearts of ours, 
When love is born in each.” 


Thus with the religious sentiment. It is not 
a surface utility such | as a cornfield or a market 
displays. It is rather such as is found con- 
cealed beneath appearances. It is the deeper, 
spiritual meaning of life in its relation to all 
actual and all possible things. 

On every side lies the unknown. Our laws 
pretend to penetrate this mystery; but still there 
is much unexplored territory. It is as it was 
in Michigan many years ago. From the settle- 
ment roads led into the forest. Broad, well 
beaten at first, after a distance they were less 
plain. Later they became a trail; then a soli- 
tary track scarcely discernible among the 
leaves; finally it was lost and the unpenetrated 
and lonely ‘forest stretched awa ay in every 
direction. 

Thus lies the universe around us. We have 
plain roads for a short distance. We know that 
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water will turn our wheels; coal will heat our 
houses; steam will drive our engines; and elec- 
tricity will run upon errands for us. We know 
the roads to a few other near places. We know 
that passion rends; that jealousy stings; that 
sorrow is heavy and that death is inevitable. 
Beyond these and a few other known facts lies 
the untraversed mystery. Who goes farther 
must be furnished with a strong, courageous, 
spiritual instinct which can translate hints and 
omens into knowledge, for the highway is ended 
and he must find his way alone. 

Thus living for a few years in a world, so 
much of which is unmapped, we need all the 
help we can get from every source. Strength 
we need to carry us through the work which 
falls to us to be done. Bravery we need to meet 
the dangers that beset us. Patience we need, 
and patience and evermore patience to bear 
with the perverseness and apathy of the huge 
world. We need to have our reverence deep- 
ened and our trust confirmed; our purposes 
exalted and intensified and our moral natures 
woven of stronger material. The ability to 
measure events and give each its proper rank; 
to place being above seeming; to feel that dark- 
ness and sin and pain are all self-limited and 
that life is passing through them to an estate 
whither they cannot bear it company ;—all this 
do we need. And it is no extravagance to say 
that the temper and attitude of soul called re- 
ligion in large measure meet this need, To the 
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soul thus dowered the earth is something more 
than a material point in the universe upon 
which harvests may be grown and cities built. 
It is indeed material; but it is the outgoing of 
the spiritual. Every common action and every 
common thing has a sacredness of its own. 
Every cup given to the thirsty in the name of 
kindness is a Holy Grail. The weed by the 
roadside is the hem of God’s robe. 


But if this is too remote a nearer need of re- 
ligion can be found. It includes noble deeds as 
well as noble dreams. It is a matter of history 
that when the great Empire became atheistic 
her art passed into decline. That was sad. 
But it is also a matter of history that her hero- 
ism and her manhood disappeared at the same 
time. That was sadder still. Devoid of a holy 
passion, not only did beauty fly away from the 
nation, but spirituality flew away with it. Man 
became an eating, drinking, pleasure-loving 
creature, living upon the ground and with no 
wish to live higher. This is not the special 
pleading of an ignorant pulpit; it is history. 


It would be a sad thing if our nation were to 
repeat that history. To escape that calamity 
it must awaken to the meaning of existence. It 
should learn that morality is not optional, but 
an inevitable necessity. Religion is not manu- 
factured out of prejudices and customs, but is 
the outworking of a law deep seated in the 
heart of the universe, It is its own reason for 
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existing. Does society need it? Does the earth 
need the sun? 

Our age loves the exact and measurable. It 
need not be much blamed for that. And yet 
there is something in the soul which forbids us 
to become the contented creatures of the pres- 
ent hour. There are times when we love the 
inexact and boundless. We all turn wistfully 
toward the future and wonder what it holds for 
us. From age to age that secret is guarded. 
But no known thing so pulls at the heart of hu- 
manity as does that sweet mystery. Now, too, 
more than ever before, the age-long hope of the 
heart seems well founded. That which is is’ so 
wonderful that all doubts concerning that 
which may be are silenced. Every step along 
the path of the known makes the unknown more 
probable and more splendid. The soul’s great 
prophecies are fully justified, for they are al- 
most one with science. There are those, too, 
not vague dreamers, but lovers of fact to whom, 
in exalted moments, clear vision of eternal ex- 
istence is given, and what at other times may 
seem remote comes very near. 


“Oh land beyond the sea! 
How near it often seems, 
When flushed with evening’s peaceful gleams, 
The wistful heart looks on the strait and dreams, 
It beckons us to thee, 
Fair land beyond the sea. 
Oh land beyond: the sea! 
Sometimes across the strait, 
Like drawbridge to a castle gate, 
The slanting sunbeams lie and seem to wait 
For us to come to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea.’’ 
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Thus in outline appear some of the reasons 
why society must continue to carry religion 
along with it in its great march toward the 
future. It reveals the depth and grandeur of 
existence. It gives indestructible sanctions to 
mortals. It adds beauty and joy to life. Over 
earth’s toiling and.wondering millions it would 
fling God’s benevolence like a June sunshine 
and upon all their graves it would scatter 
flowers. May it be the constant companion of 
each heart now present. Made earnest by its 
earnestness, glad by its gladness, may we all 
in its company move onward to the sunset; and 
then onward to the morning which, it whispers 
to us, will surely follow the sunset. 
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“Prove all things :,hold fast that which is good,” — Pau 
—_— . 


AST Sunday the Presbyterian church in its’ origin, 


history, genius, and the present crisis in which it now 


\ 
' 


finds itself formed a fruitful theme for reflection, In 
2 LY) its relation to the past, and in the main motive 
Li) underlying ‘it, much. more was found to. praise 

if than condemn. Its history being interwoven with many of the 
~ , greatest events of the world fer the past three’ centuries, can- 
; not be uninteresting to those who try to become acquainted _ 
with the method by which the human race has passed, and is 

¥ ~~ still passing, foward the fulfillment of its high destiny upon the 
earth. For all those who régard it as one of those world forces 
which mold and are molded in turn by the onward flowing 
stream of events, it possesses a certain unmistakable grandeur. _ 
aoa Its influence has not always- been immediately and absolutely 
S beneficial to the age in which it has been. the strongest. But_ 


evil, to those who believe in a nevyer-failing law of compensation, 
this is not a mortal sin. — If it has\ sometimes seemed to make~ 


friends with wrong and tyranny, there are those who apologise. 
for it. After it is dealt with impartially, there are those who 
see it as one of the agents, chosen of Providence, to bring in 


the great event for which the worlds were built -—those who, 
*\ ae * = Pn 
i : “Now and then divine 


A mystery of purpose, gleaming through 
antec The secular confusions of the world, 
ae Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours.” 


- ~~ What criticism was expressed found its object in the present 
attitude of the church toward the events of these days, closing 
with the hope that it is about to moye in‘a direction which, will 
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THE REVISION. © 


_ ~~ to those who only ask that the good of a thing outweigh its ~ 


x 


gradually make critcism. more and more pointless, Already 

“there are many indications that it is about to break up its old © = 
: ~ camp and march forward to occupy a new position in’the theo-- ~~ 
< ~ logical field. This, of course, cannot be done without some’ oe: 
<i turmoil, and the temporary loss of certain things which aré very BS 
dear to many hearts... But all this will be more than compen- 
sated for by the more tenable position which will be reached, oar he 
and the new victories which will be gained over the common ie 


a enemy of good. es 
j - Around a great-organization many details are grouped.. In_ 

the annual meeting of the general assembly there is, of necess- 

ify, much routine work which demands attention. There are 
s, many committees whose reports must be heard and upon which 
: action must be taken. -‘There are cases which come up by ap- - 
peal from the-lower courts, to this sapreme court for adjudica- 
tion. ‘The decision of this court is final, and, practically, it is 
the infallible arbiter of all questions of doctrine and practice in = — 
the church. ‘There are always officers to be elected and places 
ore of honor to be filled.” And, being human, some of our brethren ~ : 


. are not wholly devoid of ambition and are not irrevocably averse 
g to occupying the prominent positions. In addition to all these 
vitae considerations there is the meeting of old friends and school- 


mates, 
periences. All these things combine to make the meeting que. 
of great interest to those. who are delegated by their presby teries- 
to attend it.- But it is safe to say that all other interests grow 


ena many reminiscences and the comparison of ex- 


4 
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Figs pale in presence of that-one which shall engage the attention‘of 
this general ee which is called the “‘revision of the con- — 


BY ; fession of fatth.’ 
Of course we here could find a very speedy solution of the 
~ ~~ -whole question at issue. We would not try to amend the old = 


creed, but would make a new one. It is the experience of most ~. 
people who try to amend an old house that after all, changes 


5g k are made it is still unsatisfactory to some members of the family, 
: and the dissatisfaction, added to the expense, often causes the — 
eaaee regret that a Rew one was was not built instead. But as our = 
friehds would not probably accept that solution of the dfficulty — = 


~~ 
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and as they have not even asked our advice. and will not take ~~ ~) 
it though it were tendered free of all charge and with the kind- | he 
est disposition on our part to be of assistance to them in. their 
_ time of trouble, all we can do is stand to one side and let them 
- Struggle with the great task “alone. -We, too, being human, 2 = 
_ will be true to human nature—we will endeavor to be calm in at? 
the presence of their turmoil and face, their distress and anxiety, beet 
with becoming resignation. They probably do not wish that we S 
should condole with them nor try to-preach the doctrine of con- 
-solation to them, however much we might wish to. It would 
be very easy for those of us: who long ago revised our creed to 
fall into a hortatory strain and, speaking from experience, say 
that no affliction—not even that of haviug to think about one’s 
creed—for the moment seems pleasant, but grieveous; but this . sa 
affliction will finally work out for them a far more exceeding ~ 
and eternal weight of glory. They might be told that they 
should rejoice in their tribulation; knowing that tribulation 


worketh patience and patience, experience, and experience hope; 

and hope maketh not ashamed because the love—not the justice Se 
and wrath of God—will be shed abroad in their creed as 
already it is in their hearts. But even,this kind of office would f, = 


"probably be rejected 
Ser Meanwhile, denied the privilege of doing the work for them, 
~ not being asked for advice, and even our consolation rejected, 
there is nothing left for us to do but watch them work. That 
we may more clearly understand what they are trying to accom= 
plish it may not-be amiss for us to place before our minds the 
venerable document which has appeared at their court dor tral. 
Running from the early history of the church up to the seven- 
teenth century many creeds appear. The oldest formal state>_ 
ment of doctrine is called the apostle’s creed, the appropriateness ; 
of its name probably appearing in. the fact that the apostles _ 
néver saw it. It belongs to the later part of the second century, 
and marks the place where the unstudied spiritual aspirations 
of Christianity began to harden into form. -Following that, ~~ 
came the Nicene creed in the fourth century, in which it was de= Feet 
cided, by a majority vote, that Christ was the equal of God. 
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Unitarianism was made a heresy at the council which formed 
this creed, and he who led the heretical party was banished, 
Later came the Athanasian creed; although why it is so called 
it is difficult to discover, seeing that it was written ‘long after 
“Athanasius died. It probably was-thus named by those who 
formed it because of the desire to make it appear that this great 
theologian indorsed their beliefs—not a-very uncommon desire. 
Zach denomination is proud and makes much of the great 
names which have. believed its tenets. When the reformation, 
came, at first, all was anarchy and confusion. Then, gradually, 
consciousness and coherency returned. The two great divisions 
which resulted from the protestant moyement—known as the 


Lutheran and Calvinistic churches—began to formulate their 


beliefs. The latter of these, from which ther Pesbyterian church of 
today emerged, inturn drew up many creeds. Among these were 
the Swiss confession, the Heidelberg catechism, and the ‘“Thirty- 
Nine Articles,” which at first, as written by Cranmer and Ridley, 
were 42 articles. Later the synod of Dort drew up its body of 


-doctrine to refute the heresy of Arminius. The heresy was in- 


deedrefuted; but, being partly true, it would not stay refuted, A 
-very troublesome, quality this of truth, that being yoted down by 


however great majorities, it will not stay down, but keeps rising 
- ~ ie _ . ‘ 
much to the vexation of those who have condemned it: Armin-—- 


ianism, which softened the doctrine of the eternal decrees, has 
steadily gained in influence until now it numbers millions of 
adherents in the world. It is-very likely. soon to master ‘the 
successorss of those who nearly 300 years ago condemned it. 
Coming now to the Westminster confession of faith the man- 
ner of its formation and adoption is somewhat as follows; — 
The reformation in England was partly an ecclesiatical and 
partly a political affair. Sometimes protestantism gained, some- 
times it lost by this. combination. Its history, for 100 years, 
abounded in storms and vicissitudes. Finally in the year 1643, 
by order of parliament, a convention of ministers and others 
was called for “‘the settling of the government and liturgy of. 


- the church of England, and clearing the doctrine of said church 


from false aspersions’ and interpretations.” There were 151 


f 


f 
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members of this convention, of whom 10 were lords, 20 belonged 
to the house of commons, and 121 were ministers representing 
Episcopallians, Presbyterians, Erastians and Congregationalists. 
To show how thorough they expected their work to be their ex; 


- pressed intention was “‘to establish a new platform of worship 


and discipline for this people for all time to come. 

_ They metin July 1643, in Westminsterabbey. ‘The firstinten- 
tion was to revise the already existing 39 articles. But after 
working over that for a year and a half and only reaching the 
fifteenth article they determined to make a new confession of 
faith. 

A committee of seven was appointed to prepare the main | 
propositions to be embodied in it. Dr. Hoyle was chairman of 
this committee. Before the work was completed they had held 
together for more than five years, and had sat at more than a 
thousand Sessions. As a result of their work they submitted to 
parliament the confession of faith consisting of 33 articles, some 
of them containing several sections, the larger and shorter cate- 
chism containing more than 200 questions and answers—which 


40 years ago, the children of every well regulated Presbyterian 


household were expected, not only to receive as the sum of re- 
vealed truth,—which acceptance rgquired a supreme act of faith 
because it was impossible to understand them,—but also to com- 


mit to memory. It is not surprising that many of the children 


of that period were the victims of spiritual dyspepsia ; that they 
were given to bad dreams of judgment days and lakes of fire; 
and that they often raised the Mallockian inquiry whether, thus 
burdened and frightened, life was really worth living ? 

‘These articles of doctrine were adopted as the standards: of 
the Presbyterian church in North America in the year 1729. 
But in subscribing to them some latitude was allowed,—the am- 
ount of deference to be paid to individual scruples being deter- 


mined by the presbytery. 3ut soon there came dissatisfaction 
with this broad and generous arrangement. ‘lwo parties were 


formed, or really already existed, which haye never since been 
absent from the church. E 
Leaving out now the causes which underlie this revision = 


ug 


movement its history is plainly this: There have always been 
those in the Presbyterian church who held some of its distinc- 
tive doctrines very lightly and under protest. Some have contend- 
ed that certain mental reservations were permissible and not im- 
moral in subscribing tothem, They would accept the creed for 
“‘substance of doctrine” and then decide afterward what sections 
to omit from their belief. But this kind of mental dishonesty 
was distasteful to many. Then lack of belief in some of the 
doctrines began to appear in their spoken and written utterances, 
Gradually the dissent grew until; two or three years ago, “Dr. 
Schaff spoke in terms of unmistakable disapproval of some parts 
of the confessioon of faith. Then came Dr. Briggs’ book, 
“Whither?” adding new strength to the movement. 

The general assembly was compelled to recognize this grow- . 
ing party and appointed a committee to begin the revision, 
For two years the question has been before the churches ‘and 
soon the result of the long debate will be known. . 

The two articles which awakened the earliest opposition are 
the third and tenth. ‘The one deals with Gods’ eternal decree 
and the other with effectual calling. The sections which are 
most objectionable are as follows: ‘“By the decree of God for 
the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destinated to everlasting life and others foreordained to eyer- 
lasting death. 

These angels and men thus predestinated and foreordained 
are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number 
is so certain and definite that it canuot be either increased or 
diminished. Those of mankind that are thus predestinated | 
unto lifesGod *.* * hath.chosen * =~ 2) owithoutany, 
foresight of faith, or good works, or any other thing in the 
creature as conditions or causes moving him thereto. The rest’ 
of mankind, God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will * * * for the glory of his sover- 
eign power over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to 
dishonor and wrath for their sin to the praise of his gions 
justice.” , 

The word ‘‘preterition” which has been so often in ‘the 


See 


debates is merely the scholastic equivalent’ of the phrase “to 


pass by.” Probably it was substituted with the vague feeling 
that it would seem less horrible for God to deliberately permit 
people, whom he had created, to go to hell that he might be 
glorified, if the act were expressed in a less common form of 
speech. : 

In the tenth chapter the section which they think is 
in need of revision is to the effect that, ‘‘ elect infants dying in 
infancy- are regenerated and saved by Christ through: the 
spirit who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth. So 
are all other elect persons who are incapable of being outwardly 


- called by the ministry of the word. Others, not elected cannot 


be saved; much less can men not professing the Christian 


- religion, be saved, in any other way whatsoever, be they never 


so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature 
and the law of that religion they do profess ; and to assert and 
maintain that they may is very pernicious and to be detested.” 

Some think that the twenty-fifth chapter which calls the Pope 
anti-Christ and ‘‘son- of perdition”’ 
Also the twenty-fourth chapter which declares that ‘‘ those who 
profess the reformed religion should not marry with ,infidels, 
This is probably due to the fact 


cc 


ought to be changed. 
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papists, and other idolaters.’ 
that love never consults a catechism, and the law is a_ dead 
letter. -Love not only laughs at locks which the locksmith 
makes, but it laughs at those which theologians would put on 
the gates to keep apart the young hearts which it has mastered, 
Other changes that are proposed, because of the time being 
short, cannot be stated in- detail. 3ut they .touch the matter 
of creation, the bible, the fall of man, the covenant of grace, 
Christ the mediator, free will, good works, justification and 
some other matters of less importance. ‘The present state of 
the question is that the work of the committee is accepted as-a 
report of progress to be sent home to the Presbyteries, and the 
committee continued in order to make a final report next May. 

It is the claim of some of the revisionists that the change is 


_ only in the verbiage and not at all in the doctrine. It will be 


no less Calvinistic than before. If that is so the work will be 


far from satisfying all the members of the church. The new 

school of thinkers, which is appearing, will demand some 

change in the doctrine itself. _ Two years ago Dr. Schaff said 

of some of the doctrines that they are no longer believed by 

the majority of Presbyterians. Dr. Cuyler says that ninety- 

“a nine hundredths of his church do not believe the damnatory 

clauses. Since his reported recantation it cannot be a matter 

of much importance what Dr. Briggs may think. _ But he says 

the theology of the creeds marks only the consensus of the 

attainment of the church in the several stages of advance in 

the history of doctrine. “They are far below the biblical ideal, 

and therefore the best of them seems to give us such a small 

theology when set in the length and breadth, the-heights and 

“depths of the theology of the bible. This means of course, 

that the confession of faith, which he considers the best of the 

. creeds, fails to teach what he finds in the scriptures. It can 

hardly be probable that these men will be satisfied with a 

revision which changes the words but leaves the a Sn 
doctrine untouched. 

It must be granted that the changes are very sHenE. Buta 


E careful reading does reveal some modification, The article on - 


creation in the old form reads that the world was created, or 
made of nothing, in the space of six days and all very good. 
The revised form reads that the heaven and earth and all that 
they contain were made by him in six creative days; thus 
b showing that it has got as far along in its science as Hugh 
i Miller who died nearly 40 years ago. Dr. Patton the other 
night stated that Christianity had at times been tardy in its 
acquiescence of ‘the conclusions of science. But it is not as 
bad as it might be. The Presbyterians have reason for con- 
gratulation in that they have been brave enough to advance so 
far that they are only 50 years behind the times. The chapter 
relating to infants also-shows some change. ‘This has never 
been very popular, and many efforts have been made to explain 
it or apologize for it. “The damnation of infants, all reports to 
the contrary notwithsanding, has never been a favorite pulpit 
theme for the most thorough going believer in predestination. 


“Vou sinners, are; and such a share 


As sinners, may expect ; 
Such you shall have, for I do save 
None but mine own elect. ~ 
Yet to compare your sin with their 
Who lived a longer time, 
T do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 
A crime it is ; therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell, 
But unto you I:shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.” 


a Pilege Seranted to Saints in good and Renae anda in— 
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poee bait Gut so are all other persons ‘who feo 

F _ bir hto death are mcapaple of being outwardly called by the” 

— ministry ¢ of the word.” This must mean all those who are too 
feeble minded to understand the offer of salvation i in Christian 


_ and all in heathen lands who are left from birth to death — 


in his pocket if he never had been born?” The logical 2 
influence of this scheme which “saves all infants dying in-_ 
infancy’ and all who are too feeble minded and ignorant bo; 


be called ‘‘by the ministry of the word,” is, that death in rere 


infancy and ignorance from birth to death are at a premium in. 


the plan of creation. The poet says : Z + ¢ 


- “Better fifty years of Europe pak 
Than a cycle of Cathay.”’ 


But if the revision is correct better a few moments of lifein ~ 
the center of Cathay and then death, with the certainty of — 
eternal Heaven, than 70 years of useful and noble activity in 
Europe with the probability of an eternal hell at the end. 

- While-the changes that are being made are not many or great, é 
the fact that the doctrine is made a matter of public inquiry 
and debate is very significant and awakens much hope. It 
is the beginning of what will be an-immense change. xd 

. Inquiry once awakened cannot be silenced by a vote. If 
what has already been done is not a great victory, it is. the 
opening ‘of a campaign which will finally issue in a great 
triumph. The famous figure of Goethe is to the effect that if- 
an oak is planted in a vase~one-of two things will result,—the — 
oak will die or the vase will be broken. Already the plant of - 
free inquiry is growing in the Presbyterian vasex It does not, 
show signs of early death; and the only alternative left is that 

this hardy tree will shatter the urn in. which it is growing. = 
This tree has not been planted by atheists and blasphemers of 
God. It was planted by Christians themselves. The church: 
has nourished the education which is new making the inquiry ~ 
concerning its doctrine. R < 
~. If this spirit of rational investigation is a viper to sting the 
church, it is a viper which has been warmed in its own bosom. 
The attack being made upon the creed is not made by infidels, 
but by Christians. The defenders of the creed are not compelled 
to frame arguments against Huxley and Spencer and Renan, 


but against the Christian consciousness. of the A8e, much of 


which is in their own church. 
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avr he: fault of thie doctrine is that it is more CSivniste ian it 
is Christian. It is out of harmony with the sermon on the 
mount. One or the other ought to be changed and many of © 
_ our Presbyterian friends seem to know which one it is. It es ; 
“have been necessary when these doctrines were formulated t 
sai make them as they are* The troublous times in which they 
Hi were formed, those who formed them still in the twilight, of —— 
_ which the dark ages were the night, with the fruitless con- 
i ‘clusions. of scholasticism still possessing much of the best 
human mind, they probably could not have been different. 
But they are not as great nor as good as. the teaching ida 
spirit of Christ. “So, many minds have been compelled to 
reject them, not _in the name of unbelief, but in the name of 
faith ; not that they wished to: be less, but more Christian; not 
that they wished to become atheistic, but more devout believers. o 
sae aro: Many. who found ei papossible to love the Being | 
They were called upon to ~ 
‘sacrifice either their eed or their Pisa: and, after months of — ~ 
~ turmoil, they rejected their creed, Many more of the noble 
~ and earnest hearts in the church have reached the Same point. 
They are about to prove all things, and, throwing aw ay all 
_ that is useless, keep only that which is“good. They aré 
throwing away all the unworthy doctrines, and are retaining 
only those which are great and noble.’ They are sere 
Se and taking up religion. 
"In this’ process of mortal and spiritual selection enjoined = 
Mis them by Paul and urged anew upon them by the age, we st 
i wish our brothers all success. “It demands courage and faith— , si 
ourage to reject.a sacred tradition, even though it has become 
inadequate, and faith that the work is beneficent. .They will a 
be pes and vilified ; but eae must learn to ences it 


I aS them. be sure that Guess is stil in aye 
They may find them-. 


lies driven ay ‘from the we hak ay in which the church. tS 
= eee will find ee pee 4 


They will see how large and how exigent are all the essentials of 


- religion and how small and unnecessary are all commands 
-which the church imposes. As they journey they will be 


entranced and filled with unutterable wonder over the revelations 
of the goodness and grandeur of God; the unchangeable 


_friendship of Christ; the constancy of love, and the unceasing 


hope of life eternal, which a holy spirit, working through 
experience shall make known to them, ‘This way is high. 
But it is also broad ; broad enought for intellect and devotion, 
for faith and works to walk abreast ; broad enough for a sinful — 
and toiling and sorrowful world to pass & across the ean toward 
the sky. : 
‘Thus, we, here, are full of sympathy and hape for our 
brothers who are attempting to reform their doctrines. 
Our ardent prayer is that in all the intellectual storm, 
now raging there may be courage and patience, and mag- 
nanimity until the work is fully done. When our friends 
in these warring churches are seen emerging from that storm 


_cloud out into those fields. make radiant by the sunshine of 


peace, our hope is that they will be seen carrying only those 
doctrines which the intellect wholly approves and the heart 
wholly loves—doctrines full of reverence for God and love for 
man. Let all earnest hearts here, and in all the churches, join 
in one common march toward the truth, as it is being more and- 
more clearly revealed. Let all join in rearing a temple whose 
foundation is the spiritual experience of the devout in all ages:— 
a temple which standing amid this impressive scene of earth 
with its thinking, working, sinning, sorrowing millions would 
remind those who are reflecting, that all thought must lead to 
God; would remind those who sin, of the sure loss which 
attends all wrong doing ; would remind those who are sad, 
that sorrow is only the background of joy;—a temple which 
shall be a friend to man; guiding him through this strange 
earth and pointing him onward to other and still more marvel- : 
ous worlds. 
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Religious Sentiment. 


A SERMON 
Le py 


REED STUART. 


ft up your eyes and look on the fields ; they 
are white already to the harvest. | 
Jesus. 


es : 
aed PRESENT CONDITION OF THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 


living in an age of transition. -~Perhaps the people of 
y era have reasoned in the same way concerning their - 
that there was a passing over from one condition of 
toward another. With more or less of haste, the old 
“of things is always giving way to the new. But, while 


great changes as the last half a century. The whole 
ae has aa transformation. There are . 


we have seen rising above the horizon since we Have 
on the earth. The race is probably in better condition 
it ever was before! The fact of the vast increase of 
ion indicates that the conditions of human existence 


ble. The average of human life is gradually 
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increasing. An improved quantity argues an equal improve- 
ment in quality. If the race is becoming longer lived, it is 
because it is becoming better lived. Everything considered, 
man was never so well armed and equipped to wage the battle 
of life as he is now. Never any era presented such and so 
many opportunities to accomplish great things and forward the 
plan of human life toward its high conclusion as does this 
upon which the young generation is about to enter. Lift up 
your eyes and look; lo! the fields are whitening for the 
harvest. : 
We are often reminded that prophecy is not a profitable 
way in which to exercise the mind. There-is no field that 
furnishes such ample opportunities for mistake as the future. 


He is wisest who makes the most of the present, confident _ 


that the future will be able to meet all drafts made upon it. 
Moreover, today has enough within‘it to engage all our pow- 
ers. It has much bounty for every pertinacious beggar who 
is seeking happiness; and many duties for whosoever is earnest 
enough to undertake them. This day belongs to the celestial 
calendar; and if we are contemplating a noble deed we need 
wait for no fairer, or more propitious time. However dulland 
uninteresting the present hour may be, contemn it not. Is it 
not the meeting point of two eternities—the past and the 
future? This little island of a moment, upon which we find 
ourselves, is washed on every side by the waves of a boundless 
sea. 
Not willing to run the risk which attends all who try to. 
prophesy, but holding ourselves strictly to the present and 
asking to be instructed by observation and experience, we 
attempt to give some account of the present condition of the 
religious sentiment and state what expectations may be justly 
held concerning it. 

In the construction of our world things are so related to 


each other that a change in one makes necessary a change in 
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all things. A change in the forest area changes the rainfall; a 
change in the rainfall changes the volume of the rivers; dries 
up springs; turns marshes gradually into solid ground; makes 
more acres of arable land; banishes certain diseases; and adds, 
within certain limits, to the happiness of mankind. A change 
in the mode of agriculture, or of transportation, is felt in 
every department of human activity. New learning in one 
direction is the cause of new information in all directions. A 
new astronomy made a new theology necessary. A new geol- 
ogy made a new anthropology necessary. A new doctrine of 
God and man made a new poetry, a new painting, a new 
architecture, a new worship, a new theory of rights and 
duties, a new civilization necessary. A critical examination of 
some history, inevitably led to a critical examination of all 
history. The line drawn between myth and fact, in the early 
annals of one nation, must in the nature of the case be 
extended eventually with a like directness through the early 
» annals of every nation. 

Criticism, having begun, could not halt until it had gone 
to the end. The sacredness of a belief, or a book, was no 
protection to it; becausé it was soon discovered that sacred- 
ness was no guaranty for truth. Many things that were 
sacred were foolish, or false, or cruel. In the revolution of 
the earth all things that appear upon its surface—forests, 
mountains, Oceans, rivers, cities—are carried forward together. 
So, in the revolution of thought which has marked the passing 
age, all things—science, government, art, religion—have 
rolled forward in one great movement. 

One of the strange things attending this change is, that 
the dread of our generation concerning it has all been reserved 
for religion. Whereas it is only a part of the great general 
movement. Religion has changed in its doctrinal form within 
the last fifty years; but it is no more changed than chemistry 
and geology. People are no more radical in religion than they 
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are in astronomy and commerce. Radicalism in one thing, 
compels radicalism in all things. That a generation should 
change its theological views should awaken no more surprise, 
and no more dread, than that the same generation change its 
views of government, or of the reign of law. 

Through failure to observe this plain law of the natural 
working of the human mind and of the order of events there 
has been a deep solicitude on the part of many lest, in the 
great revolution which has been taking place, religion would 
fall away and wholly disappear. This anxiety, wherever 
manifested, betrayed scepticism. It implied the doubt that 


religion is not natural,-but artificial; that it is not organic, but ~ 


merely functional; that it is something which does not belong 
constitutionally to the soul, as the convolutions to the 
sea-shell and the color to the rose, but is something external, 
temporary, expedient; something made by transient circum- 
stances and destined; with transient circumstances, to pass 
away. There have been those who, running on far in advance 
of events, have predicted that the time was not far distant 
when religion would be wholly a thing of the past, and what- 
ever interest it would possess must be only that which the 


antiquarian may have in any departed thing. It would be 


studied only for the same reason that the old kingdoms of the 
Nole, or the buried cities of the Mediterranean are studied— 
not for any power it may have over life now, but only to 
discover what power it once had. Whatever it may have been, 
in its power, to rebuke or to inspire in the past, the time was 
near at hand when the race would be seen moving across the 
earth, unsupported by its lofty sanctions in life, and uncheered 
by its transcendent hopes in death. 

But, looking out upon the strange scene around us there 
seem to be no indications that this prophecy is approaching its 
fulfillment. The current of events does not seem to be setting 
that way. 
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A number of years ago when historic criticism was gaining 
its first great victories in the field of sacred literature—when 
the old view of inspiration had to be abandoned as untenable 
and all the immense theology built upon that false foundation 
seemed to be ready to crumble into ruins—one, who had been 
a leader in these battles, asked the question, ‘‘ Have we now 
any religion?’ The question has been often repeated since 
Op then. But the question, then or now, if by any means, it 
: implies that an answer might be given in the negative is based, 

surely, upon a misapprehension of what constitutes religion. 

bs If religion cannot change its outward form without losing its 
inner meaning, if its soul is dependent upon its body, then, 

___ however sad the confession may make us, truth would compel 
us to say, we have no longer any religion. 

As has been pointed out again and again the religion of 
Christ was not, in all respects, that of the Apostles; that of the 
Apostles was not that of the Christian Fathers; that of the 
Christian Fathers was not that of the Middle Age; that of the 
Middle Age was not that of the Reformation; that of the 

- _ Reformation was not that of these days. But that is no more 
true of religion than it is of science, or of literature, or of 
government, or of education. These all have changed in their 
<\ course through time. Many things that were once thought 
necessary to these great forms of the soul of man have per- 
ished; and yet they remain. 

Noting this, it would be quite as pertinent to ask have we 
now any science, or government, or art left after all these 
changes, as to ask have we now any religion left? When 
a Republic appears in the world we do not ask whether this is 
‘not the end of all government, but whether this is not a higher 
form of government, We conélude that government is the 
am “one organic, essential, self-renewing thing; which is equal to 
all places and ages, and that what was once thought to be 
_ essential—kings, thrones, hereditary descent, doctrine of 
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Divine Right—was an accident in the case and having served 
their use might fall away without loss, as the leaves fall at the 
breath of autumn. For the same reason, what, in these days, 
appears as religion is not its destruction but its higher fulfill- 
ntent. A certain doctrine of inspiration, or infallibility, or 
miracle which was thought to be fundamental and indispens- 
able is now merely seen to be an accident and appendage. It 
is not the foundation of religion; religion is the feundation of 
it; and, upon this foundation, other temporary structures may 
be built by the same soul of man which built those that are now 
lying in ruins. When man changed his views about chemistry, 
he did not cease to believe that there are laws running through 
every particle of the earth and air. And, when one changes 
his views about the doctrine of miracles, he does not cease to 
believe that there are spiritual laws whose operations transcend 
every effort of sense and intellect to discover and measure. 
When {the new astronomy came, and changed the opin- 
ion of man concerning the relation of earth and sun, it 
did not rob him of his belief that earth and sun exist, and 
that they sustain some relation to each other. So when 
broadening and deepening knowledge takes away an old idea 
concerning the soul and God, it does not take away the belief 
that the soul and God exist,and that they sustain some relation to 
each other. A new theory concerning the origin of Duty does 
not take away the sense of obligation from the human heart. 
Thus whatever the future may reveal we are unable to say; 
but a survey of the present discovers no symptoms of dissolu- 
tion in religion. 2 

What is called the scepticism of the age, but which, 
when seen aright, is a desire for truth, has been very persistent. 
Nothing has escaped examination. Step by step the whole 
ground has been gone over and closely scrutinized. Every 
year the beliefs and customs of the race have been put through 
a finer sieve. The critical spirit began its onslaught against 
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the bigotry and tolerance of existing Christianity—a wild, 
fierce attack which culminated in the French Revolution. 
Then it became philosophical and dealt with miracles; and 
Deism appeared. Then it became humane and ethical; and 
Universalism and Unitarianism appeared, Then it became 
historical and rational; and the results of Biblical criticism 
appeared in a freer use of the Sacred books, Later it became 
scientific; and agnosticism appeared. But in one form or 
another everything pertaining to the whole subject of religion 
—from the authorship of the Pentateuch to the immortality of 
the sou! and the existence of God has been questioned. This 
process has been painful, but it was necessary; and what is 
necessary must be beneficient. ‘The morning after an 
earthquake we study geology”—we would know of what our 
eatth is formed and how it is formed. Thus, after this theo- 
logical earthquake has spent its force, we turn to a study of 
the upheaved strata that we may see how this spiritual globe is 
formed and what are its indestructible qualities. 

One of the first lessons which this upheaval impresses upon 
the mind, is, that religion is a universal instinct and not a 
partial revelation. It is not the endowment of a nation, but 
of man. Once it was thought to be miraculous and super- 
natural; now it is seen to be natural. and in accordance with 
law. Once it was thought to be a revelation imposed upon 
man from the outside; now it is seen to be a growth from the 
inside, Once it was thought to be dependent upon sacred 
books; now it is seen that the sacred books are dependent 
upon it. ’ 

This changed view now becomes a source of renewed 
confidence. If religion were a plant which was only found 
growing on asingleisland of the great human world and de- 
manded some special /and miraculous condition of soil and air 
and sunlight,there might well be anxiety lest if the conditions 
should at any time fail it would perish from the earth. Such 
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rare exotic would not bare transplanting in some foreign soil 
where it would be deprived of its special aids. But religion 
is no exotic. It is the hardy native of every island and con- 
tinent of human life and is self-renewing. Its life is in itself. 
No flower of a summer day is it; but the frost-proof and blast- 
defying oak whose strength, having already matched itself 
with the tempests of all the past, may with confidence con- 
front the future. 

This is he who felled by foes, - 

Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows.” . 

Because it is a native of the soul and manifests such power 

of accommodation to circumstances; such power of self- 
adjustment and self-recovery; such marvelous activity—always 
able in every fall to light upon its feet and, like the giant, 


refreshed by the touch of earth renew the conflict;—because _ 


of its boundless hope—always facing the future with beaming 
eye and advancing foot; because it has risen unharmed out of 
the ruins of falien empires, how can there be anything but 
unlimited confidence in its deathless power and its ultimate — 
victory ? Ei 
Because the stars have been so long in the sky and seem to 
be regular and constant in all their movements, as if they felt 
themselves under the sway of some mighty law, is a good 
reason why we may expect them to be there to-night. In this, 
“Old experience does attain ake 
To something of prophetic strain.” ; oy 
If, in there coming, some night, there should be signs -of 
disorder; if some of those great worlds should refuse. to © 
appear, there might be some reason for solicitude. Our confi- 
dence in the regularity of Nature’s vast operations would be | 
shaken and all predictions might be silenced. So, if looking 
upon religion there should appear signs of inextricable con-— 
fusion; if some of its great principles had disappeared, or 
_were giving an uncertain lustre, there might be some dread. 
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¥ ; that the whole sky in which they have so long hung was about 
to be left blank and desolate. 

It is true the air, within the years of our memory, has 
sometimes seemed to be full of falling ideas; and some have, 
in their alarm, raised the report that the whole fabric was 
passing away. But now it is seen that no principle essential 
to the moral and spiritual life of the race has disappeared. In 
November our earth passes through the meteoric belt; and the 
air, at times, is full of what seems to be falling stars. Look- 
ing upon the spectacle, for the first time, one might think that 
the final doom of earth and sky was near at hand. But, after 
a time, it ceases and all things great and essential remain 
unharmed, There, grand and silent still, arches the firma- 
i ment; there, unhurt, is Sirius; there Orion and the Pleiades 
_ still looking down upon us, flinging their gentle beams across 
ia -all those mapless spaces straight into our eyes as if they would 
__ signal to us that whatever else might prove fickle they will be 
constant in their friendships; and the next morning up rises 
the sun punctual to his appointment bringing the new day of 

duty and surprise, 
~ - In the world of thought the mind has been passing 
‘through a meteoric belt. What has been falling and awaken- 
ing such apprehension was not any of the great worlds which 
have so long graced the spiritual sky, but only some of the 
smaller particles which hovered for a time around those 
- worlds. There still is the mfinite blue arching over the soul; 
there still, unharmed, moving through its mighty orbit, scat- 
tering its light and genial warmth upon all the earth, is the 
_ idea of God; there, still, are the grand and ancient ethical 
_ laws; there the orb of Duty; there, hurling its blaze of light 
full upon the deeds of hearts and of nations, is the fixed star 
ad of justice; and there are Faith, Hope, Love shining with 
__undimmed light down upon the pathway of all wandering 
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Seeking in our surroundings for another ground of confi- 
dence, it may be found in the changed relations between 
religion and science. 

“Science was faith once; faith is science now.” 

Once science was thought to be atheistic; now science is ablaze 
with the idea of God. The term ‘infidel science,” so much 
employed twenty-five years ago, is out of date. A sermon 
devoted to harmonizing science and religion is fast becoming 
an anachronism. The study of nature so far from pushing 
God out of his universe has brought Him nearer. He is no 
longer a merely historic God, but a present God. He is not 
now seen as an 


Ebbing tide that left 
Strewn with dead miracles those eldest shores,” 


but the flood tide of all these modern shores—filling every 
‘*inlet and creek and bay” of being, and strewing the beach 
with living miracles and unmistakable signs of His presence 
and power. Science may have destroyed some of our ancient 
idols; but it has given in place of them the truth which the 
idol dimly shadowed. If some of the old ideas of God and 
man have been disenchanted, and some of the old mysteries 
solved, the enchantment has only moved into larger ideas and 
the Mystery that is universal and unceasing is now awakening 
wonder and reverence in all thoughtful minds. Listening to 
the latest revelation made through star and atom, through 
grass blade and forest the devout heart feels the surge of 
emotion sweeping through it and over it; and, though not 
near the hour or place for worship, the lips unconsciously 
frame the words of prayer and praise. Science is one of the 
stones which the builders neglected; but now it is, with shouts 
of rejoicing, made one of the chief corner stones of that 
marvelous temple which shall endure until the end of time. 
Still another cheering sign, which our outlook reveals, is 
the closer alliance between religion and ethics. The chasm 
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which theology once made between them has been filled up. 
They are married and have become one flesh. Worship and 
conduct are halves of the same sphere, and each is incomplete 
without the other. Character is religion flowing into life; 
religion is character confessing that it often stands in the pres- 
ence of the vast and measureless—and the source from which 
its strength is drawn is above it. Ethics is the doing of duty; 
religion is doing duty with gladness, with a sacred ardor—to 
bend with joy to one’s task for man’s sake, and with reverence 


for God’s sake. Each to the other fits 


“Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain, uphn the skirts of Time. 
Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, even as those who love.” 

If we need still another guaranty for its continued exist- 
ence, it may be found in the respect that religion has for 
utility. The great charities of the world are religious at their 
core. How readily does religion bend its aid to every human- 
itarian movement! It was not always so in its organized form. 
Its whole thought and energy were directed toward another 
world. Now a change is manifest. It is as much a motive 
and guide for this life as for another. It has not ceased to 
dream its great dream of heaven; but it has respect also to 
earth. It still suggests that we_are embosomed in mystery 
which should keep us reverent and quiet; but it suggests also 


that life is for action as well as thonght; and that, while think- 


me 


ing of the ineffable wonder and awe of the world around and 
above us, we should not fail to keep our feet on the earth, nor 
forget to place them often in those paths which lead to acts of 
kindness and justice. It is at once a conscience and a reason; 
a passion and a judgment; a worship and a work; a divine 
inspiration and a human helpfulness. 


Such are some of the reasons why religion seems to have 
an enduring and self renewing quality within it. Special 
forms of it, now large and popular, may pass» away as 
they have in the past—fade out of sight like the fauna and 
flora of geologic ages; but the soul which made these special 
forms is immortal, and, passing out of these it will be seen 
inhabiting new bodies more fitted to its use. It is not the 
partial opinion of a few thinkers and worshipers who once 
lived upon the earth. It stands for the thought and love of 
all mankind. Amid all the changes which have befallen the 
history of the race, it has moved along in a mighty orbit; and 
around it, as around a sun the nations have revolved. It. fits 
itself to every age and every mood of life. It is strength for 
the weak; it is courage for the timid; it is a hope for the young; 
it is a solace for old age; it is a light which shines for those 
whose sun of life is hiding behind the hills of the west. Like 
the rainbow, which reaches from horizon to horizon, does it 
reach between the horizons marked by the cradle and the tomb 
and is glorious all the way. 

Out of all the turmoil which we have witnessed, what 
special shape of religion will emerge, it is yet too early to pre- 
dic}. But of one thing we may be assured—that some form 
will arise to claim the loyalty of the coming generation. 
Forming in our mind the image of what may sometime appear 
upon the earth we can see outlined some such form as this: 


There slowly arises out of the human soul a religion which 
shall have the inspiration of those old eastern bards and 
prophets without their narrowness; which shall have the Greek 
love of the beautiful, but will be able to pass from the beauty of 
the body to the beauty of the soul; which shall have the rever- 
ence of the Roman for law, but without his cruelty; which 
shall have the faith of middle age Christianity, without its 
superstition; which shall have the courage of the Reformation 
without its bigotry; which will haye the moral convictions of 
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the Puritans without their intolerance; which shall have the 
spirituality of the Mystics without their egotism; which shall 
have the earnestness of the Orthodox without their dogmatism; 
which shall have the purity and self sacrifice of Ethical Culture, 
but its pathway more lit by some rays from a brighter world 
_than that of earth; which shall have the optimism of the Uni- 
versalist withont his easy unconcern; which shall have the 
freedom of the Unitarian without his coldness and indiffer- 
ence:—an eclectic religion —a gathering from all sources and 
grouping together what is best in all religions; and thus out 
of all the scattered fragments would form one pure religion, 
_ as the scattered rays, of many colors, when bound together 
make pure light. 

Experience hints that reform is veryslow. And the coming 
of that great time is far away. Butif the method of Providence 
by which it is ordained that all things are on the way to finer 
issues, is to be continued in the future, then, somewhere that 
time will meet the race. We shall be elsewhere when the pro- 
pitious hour arrives; but we may cheer ourselves even now 
-wsth the assurance that it is on the way. 

In the ancient cities of the East watchmen were placed 
upon the walls to call the passing hours and announce the 

arrival of the dawn. The nights were often filled with 
danger; and welcome was the voice upon the battlements, 
after a night of anxiety, heralding the approaching day. 
Thus always may we be cheered in the darkest night by 
a voice promising that the darkness is passing. Now may we 
_ hear that Voice bidding us to take new heart A better day is 
coming for religion. The banners of light are already waving 
in the eastern sky. All ye who have been anxious through 
_ the night, lest your faith would be destroyed, see the breaking 
day. All ye, too, who have been alienated from religion by its 
“many mistakes, by its, unworthy beliefs about God and man, 
by its unreason, let the shout of the watchman be your signal 
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to return. You will find that many of the things which in 
other days drove you away from it have now themselves been 
banished. You will be wise to return to it; to take counsel 
with its intention; to goin the direction it pointa. You will 
be thus steadily uplifted into higher ways of life; you will find 
that you are coming more and more into harmony with the 
omnipotent, the super-personal Soul from which all things 
proceed and by which all things are upheld; in every hour of 
life you will solace yourself with the thought that you are 
involved in a plan whose beneficencé cannot be thwarted; and, 
secure in this trust, you will, without a single misgiving, pass 
into the mysterious future. 
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The Presbyterian Church. 


“Unto the Church in Thyatira write, I know thy works, and 
charity and faith and patience. Notwithstanding I have a few 
things against thee.’’—Rev. II, 18. 


Inasmuch as there is a notable gathering of Presby- 
terians in our town—agathering which, in its organized / 
capacity, forms the supreme court of a great church— 
it may not seem very far amiss to permit the mind to 
drift, for a time, in the direction which that event 
suggests. This may be done without offering any 
apology. For although the object which calls these 
good people together may not be of great personal 
interest to us, the fact that it is of such profound 
moment to them should make it impossible for us to 
Maintain indifference toward it. What they talk of 
revising is so much unrelated to us and our ways of 
thinking and acting, that whatever they may do can 
have but little effect upon us. The whole process may 
seem to us very much like a minute examination of 
archeological remains—forms which life long ago 
deserted. ‘The final decision, whatever it may be, it 
may seem to us will be of as little importance to the 
great world at large as the decision whether some 
human fossil remains that have been exhumed belong 
fo the stone, or the iron age of man. f 

And yet, we cannot wholly forget that once these 
forms were throbbing with life. 


* A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled ; 

Have children climbed these knees and kissed that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race,” 


the poet, in his address to the mummy, asks. 
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Neither can we forget that these doctrines now so 
cold and still were once palpitating with life. Carry- 
ing further the figure of our poet, we may say of these, 
to us lifeless forms. 

“‘Why should this worthless tegument endure 
If its undying guest be lost forever? 

O, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue,—that when both must sever, 


Although corruption may its frame consume 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom.” 


We may think it would be much wiser not to try to 
preserve any part of the tegument of these perished 
doctrines, now that their spirit has forsaken them, and 
only care to preserve their soul in some high, and still 
higher form. 

But we must remember that our Presbyterian friends 
cannot regard these doctrines as do we. There are 
thousands who still regard them as something 
of vital importance to the welfare of the world. So, 
our interest in the General Assembly, is not doctrinal, 
but human. These men are our brothers by virtue of 
-a law which antedates and is superior to any ecelesias- 
tical decree;—a law ‘‘of nature which makes the whole 
world kin.” Hence, whatever interests them cannot be 
uninteresting to us. If the work they have to do 
requires courage and patience, we cannot withhold our 
sympathy from them in the struggle. 

For a soul to revise and restate its inherited opinions 
is no light task ; but for a great organization, proud of 
its past which has triumphed over kings and states, 
to first doubt, and then debate, and then destroy some 
of the doctrines which have been its distinguishing 
mark, and under whose banner it has marched to 
victory, demands courage and strength indeed. Some 
of those who are here have long doubted the divineness 
of a part of their system of doctrine ; a few years ago 
they began to give utterance to their misgivings , 
gradually their dissatisfaction grew sharper and more 
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insistent ; and soon the issue will be so joined that a 
clear decision will be inevitable. 

A history of Presbyterianism would take us back to 
the sixteenth century. Some, indeed, think that it 
would take us back to the very beginning of organized 
Christianity, in the first century. Etymologically, it is 
known by all, it signifies a government by the ‘‘Pres- 
buteroi,” or the elder men of the church. Some think 
that the form of government is precisely that of the 
apostolic age, and hence it holds its place by divine 
right. It is the only true church. All the rest are 
corruptions of the one original, pure form. During all 
the defections of the middle ages, the multiplication of 
forms and ceremonies, the passion for worldliness and 
conquest which overtook christianity, it is claimed by 
some, that there was still present a saving remnant of 
Presbyterians who maintained the purity and integrity 
of the true religion. 

It is more than probable that this is a rather extrav- 
agant claim. Itf{is not, however, a claim peculiar to 
Presbyterianism. Each one of the great Christian 
denominations has thought that it is in the true line 
of succession, and all the rest are schismatics and 
counterfeit shapes of the original issue. We can, of 
course, only take a languid interest in these claims. 
For, were it not for the obstacles which lie in the way 
of every one of them which prevent it from making its 
case clear, our ardor would experience a still greater 
chill from the consideration that the whole matter is 
not one of much importance. Were we assured 
beyond a doubt, that this or that church possessed the 
gift of unbroken apostolic succession, still it might not 
be able to command our loyalty. We might then be 
embarrassed over the question whether what was useful 
in the first century were equally useful in the nine- 
teenth century. Although an institution may possess 
a divine authority in one age, it loses that authority 
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when it becomes inadequate to meet the demands of a 
succeeding age. The stage coach existed a by jure 
divino authority until the railway came. The charge 
against the stage coach is, not that it was wrong in its 
origin, but that it is inadequate. Thus, although a 
church might have the seal of God upon it, in its 
origin, it does not therefore possess the right to extend 
itself unchanged forever. The charge against it is, not 
that it is false, but that it is unequal to the.new 
demands which a new age is making. 

Be this as it may, what is called Presbyterianism as 
a concrete organization, is comparatively recent in the 
world. If its fountain was in Judea, in the first 
century, for more than a thousand years it was an 
underground stream. Its friends say that it appeared 
above ground for a short time before the great reforma- 
tion among the Waldenses,—but it was only a slight 
stream,—only enough to flash in the sunlight for an 
instant, or to mirror asingle star and, then it disap- 
peared again. It was only a little over three hundred 
years ago that it became one of the unmistakable facts 
of the world. : 

To introduce another form of speech concerning it, 
it was one of the islands suddenly pushed up from the 
tumultuous sea. of the sixteenth century by the 
gigantic forces which were raging beneath it. A 
certain volcanic creation, it became in a sense the first 
solid ground upon which all those who were afloat 
and struggling in the weltering sea of ecclesiastical 
anarchy could find a resting place. Not an inviting 
spot, as viewed from this distance,—gaunt and naked 
rocks for the most part; rude inhospitable cliffs, 
against which the waves were dashing ; inland, awful 
fastness and peaks reaching skyward; not so much as 
a palm tree for protection from sun or storm; 10 grass, 
nor flower, nor bird song to greet the comer, and, to 
his gratitude for his escape from death add gladness 
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over the refuge he hadfound. Yet all agreed thatit was 
better than drifting about on the raging sea ; and better, 
so all who landed upon it thought, than any of the other 
islands that were beginning to appear above the surface. 

Appearing in troublous times, it has always had 
something of the storm in its character. It has always 
borne traces of the wild, elemental forces which 
produced it. Its rude outlines has felt the touches of 
time, and have been softened by them. Many of its 
rocks have been pulverized into fruitful soil. Forest 
trees have fringed its mountains, hiding all their grim 
deformities. Orchards and fields and grassy nooks 
abound, where once was a cold and barren waste. 
Nevertheless, beneath all this graceful drapery is the 
same stern, unbending form as defiant as at the 
beginning. The velvet glove conceals, but does not 
change the mailed hand. 

To speak in more sensible forms of speech, Presby- 
terianism first began to attract attention in Geneva. 
It was at once a system of doctrine and a form of 
church government. In each case it was a protest 
against the existing order of things. It is associated 
in its origin there with the name of John Calvin, who 
has been more praised and more dammed than any 
other of the reformers. He has been called ‘‘ incom- 
parably the wisest man that ever” the Protestant 
movement produced ; and again, by the Anglicans in 
the eighteenth century, he has been regarded as a 
perfect incarnation of spite and mischief. , About 
whom we shali say nothing more here,—although- 
much might be said,—except that, after his ups 
and downs in the course of history, he stands 
now before the world in many ways a great 
man, but by no means perfect. With blots on his 
character which it were foolish to deny ; and yet as 
worthy of the halo round his head as any of his con- 
temporaries. li not the wisest and noblest, he is not 
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the meanest of mankind. In Scotland a few years 
later it became established’ under the leadership of 
John Knox. He also was called during his lifetime 
““a man of God; the comfort of the chureh ; the mirror 
of godliness ; an example to all of purity of life and 
soundness of doctrine.” In the eighteenth century he 
had suffered a relapse. He was called ‘‘a monster 
who delighted to practise on the tender feelings of 
Mary Stuart the cruelty which inquisitors inflicted on 
men’s bodies.” Then another change came in the pub- 
lic estimate of him. Carlyle ranks him among the 
great heroes of the world; and Froude says of him 
that he not only reformed the church in Scotland, but 
he made Scotland a nation. 

Wherever the truth may be found, by some more 
impartial historians concerning these men, it is evi- 
dent that they had in them the qualities of conquest ; . 
and through them more than through any others, 
Presbyterianism assumed a definite and irrefragable 
character. From Geneva as a center, it spread in 
every direction. Not usually by peaceful methods, 
but it stormed along for a century or more; battling 
with Catholicism, with Independency, with Episco- | 
pacy ; often defeated but never conquered ; now the 
object of persecution, again itself the perseeutor. It 
got itself finally established in Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Scotland, England, Ireland. It was brought 
by the Dutch to New York in 1619 ; by the Scotch to 
Virginia in 1680 ; by the French to Carolina in 1685. 
The first Presbytery was formed in 1705; the first 
Synod, formed of four Presbyteries, in 1717 ; and the 
first General Assembly in 1789, or 102 years ago. 

Through these hundred years of its American career, 
true to its character, there has been much of storm 
and stress. Separations and reunions, and separations 
without reunions haye occurred. The Cumberland 
schism came in 1810, and still continues. In 1873 
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came the separation into the old and new schools, 
which lasted for a generation. During the war the 
separation between the church North and South, 
which still continues ; presenting the inexplicable but 
not uncommon phenomena in the world, of theological 
passions existing much longer than political passions, 
and remaining persistently long after the causes 
which produced them have disappeared. Thus, 
through al] the changes in the old world and the new, 
this form of religion for 300 years has held a place, 
doing, as it thinks, God’s will on the earth, and never 
unable to give what it deems a sufficient reason for its 
existence. Now there are in the United States, of all 
forms of Presbyterians, running from the deepest blue 
by imperceptible gradations out into purple and vio- 
let, and even into tints so neutral as to be almost in- 
distinguishable, nearly a million and a half of com- 
municants, many of whom are noble men and women 
and enrich our country by their presence. Of that 
particular branch whose representatives are here, 
there are over five thousand ministers and over six 
hundred thousand communicants. Every year they 
give over ten millions of dollars for church work. 
They are a great fact in the world. With them rests 
an immense power. Upon them rests an immense 
responsibility. 

If we were to tarry for a moment longer over the 
historic aspect of this church, we would see that it is 
worthy of much praise, and that it can make a valid 
claim to the loyalty of its adherents. Its influence, in 
the Anglo-saxon civilization, has been very great. As 
a historie faith it is doubtful if there is one which has 
been grander. Its influence upon’ character can be 
known by the great names which are allied with it. 
It has always striven to make the moral law the 
measure of all conduct. It has inculcated fearlessness 
and taught that the conviction must become a deed. 
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Its history is all ablaze with the names of men who 
were devoid of fear, and who with a certain iron-like 
strength have battled for what seemed to them to be 
the cause of God on earth. 

It has stood unmistakably for freedom and popular 
government, both in church and state. The Wal- 
denses were the free men of their day. In Switzerland 
the Republic and the Presbytery were born in the same 
period. The MHollanders, under the guidance of 
William the Silent, performed deeds of heroism in 
behalf of freedom against tyranny, which makes them 
sublime. The French Huguenots, the Seoteh Covenant- 
ers and the English Puritans, who, if they had not the 
Presbyterian form of government, had the Presbyterian 
form of doctrine, have all been undaunted champions 
of liberty among men. Bancroft says that the modern 
impulse te republican liberty in this country came 
from Geneva with its Presbyterian theology. There 
are those who think that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was partially copied from the Mecklenburg 
Declaration, which was the first public voice in favor 
of independence, It was made more than a year 
before the Philadelphia Declaration; and, of the 27 
delegates who signed it, nine were ruling elders of the 
Presbyterian church, and one was a Presbyterian 
minister. The representative form of government, 
running from the county to the state, and from 
the state to the general government, with a certain 
self-governing power in each, but forming a nation, is 
too similar to the session and the Presbytery and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church to be 
mere accident. If there is to be ecclesiastical govern- 
ment at all, it would seem that the Presbyterian form 
combining, as it does the freedom of the individua} 
and centralized authority would be the most agreeable 
to Americans. 

There can be no doubt of the historic attitude of 
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this church toward education. The Calvinists of 
France sustained three great schools. The Huguenots 
were the best educated people in the kingdom. The 
peasantry of Scotland was raised far above that of any 
other European country by the unusual education 
which the parish schools afforded. The school system 
of New England, founded by Calvinistic influences, 
opened a new era in the world. 

If it is said that their doctrine is fatal to all effort, 
the logic of events is sufficient answer to the charge. 
If itis said that their doctrine of fatalism relieves of 
all personal responsibility and tends to moral indif- 
ference, the biography of their heroes is a complete 
refutation of such argument. If they were sometimes 
arrogant over the fact of their election, they were 
always careful to make the divine decree and the 
human act correspond. Their deeds were of such 
character as to approve the wisdom of God in choosing 
them. If they were elected, it was not that they might 
become careless in thought and lax in deed. This 
election placed them under obligation. God expected 
great things of them, and they were determined not to 
disappoint him. And so, always they are found in 
their place meeting the case squarely ; asking no odds ; 
doing for their cause, which they thought was God’s 
cause, and if need be, dying forit. In the convention, 
on a hundred battle fields, in the wilderness, in prison, 
in the flames, they may be seen undismayed, testifying 
their allegiance to their doctrines ; upheld by a steady 
trust in the all-powerful sovereignty of God ; winning 
the admiration even of their enemies when they could 
not win their mercy ; earning praise from historians 
who despise their doctrines. 

It is not strange that with such a history back of 
them there should be many now who look upon their 
traditions as a sacred heritage, which they must de- 
fend to the very last against all encroachments of the 


modern spirit, which is hostile to so many things once 
accounted sacred. It is not strange that the creed, 
which to us seems so distorted and such a travesty of 
the nature of man and of God’s methods of dealing 
with the world, should to them seem the sum of all 
excellence—to be a transcript of the very innermost 
purpose of God. What to us is only at best a moon— 
a worn out world, upon which no life can be found— 
what light it has being borrowed—a reflection of more 
refulgent worlds—is to many a sincere heart a central 
star, capable of nourishing life and flinging its beams 
far into outlying space of darkness. What we may 
see as total blackness, to them only appears as spots 
upon the sun. : ‘ 

Thus far, as must needs be if we are faithful to his- 
tory and event, our words have been largely loaded 
with praise. But if we are faithful to the present as 
well as the past, if we believe that God is in the new 
facts as well as in the old, we must move forward in a 
more qualified way. On his island the old mystic 
heard a voice saying of the church: ‘‘] know thy 
works and faith and patience. Notwithstanding, 
have a few things against thee.” 

A similar voice may be heard in this age. 

‘“To the Presbyterian church in America write: I 
know thy past, thy bravery, thy freedom, thy integ- 
rity, thy zeal. Notwithstanding, I have some things 
against thee.” Thou hast refused to flow along in the 
channels which providence has cut through this cen- 
tury. Thou art backward looking, and art hindering 
the coming of the divine kingdom of the future. Thou 
art not a friend of science; thou despisest reason. Man 
is much nobler than thou thinkest. God is not the cruel 
tyrant that thou hast pictured him. The future is not 
a place of hopeless misery for all except a few, as thy 
doctrines teach. Behold 1 give thee space to repent. 
if thou repentest I will give thee new power over the 
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nations of the earth. Thou shalt go on from strength 
to strength, and the star of the morning shall be thy 
guide. He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear what 
the spirit saith unto the church.” 

This voice came to the church in other places and 
was partially heeded. It came to the churches of 
France and Holland and Switzerland and they left 
behind them all those doctrines which degrade man 
and dishonor God. It came to the Presbyterians in 
Scotland and caused a change of front. The volume 
of Scotch Sermons are much nearer Channing than 
they are Calvin. The established church changed its 
terms of subscription to the creed. The Free church 
has heard the voice and obeyed. The United Presby- 
terians openly declare that they do not believe certain 
doctrines of the creed. Jn England a new confession 
has been made. Even the Presbyterians of far away 
Japan have revised the doctrines. Now, at last, the 
Spirit is speaking to the Presbyterian church in 
America. In a few days we shall know how well that 
voice is heard and how well heeded by them. 

Prophecy is a form of speech which mortals ought to 
use sparingly. It is very easy to make mistakes when 
so engaged. But the indications all seem to point in 
the direction of a theological crisis. We seem to be 
on the verge of a re-adjustment. It, of course, cannot 
be brought about without much more debate. Zeal 
can casily become anger; and anger can pass into 
hatred. Already personalities and sarcastic replies 
are appearing. Friends will become enemies. Both 
sides in the great struggle are deeply in earnest. A 
divided church is one of the possibilities in the issue 
involved. Itis not a war between the world and the 
church ; it is not a war between atheism and faith. 
All the parties are in the church and all are believers 
inGod. Itisastrange condition of affairs, when the 
Confession of Faith has to be defended against its 
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friends. The arguments which are used against it are 
not being urged by Mr. Ingersoll nor by the disciples 
of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, but by Doctors of Divinity, 
who have solemnly affirmed that they beiieve it and 
will uphold it. .Dr. Briggs solemnly subscribes to it, 
and then denies three of its cardinal principles. It 
teaches that the Bible is the sole revealer of God ; he 
maintains that God also has been found by reason. It 
teaches that the Bible is infallible; he teaches that it 
has many errors in it. It teaches that ‘‘ the souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness, 
and do immediately pass into glory”; he teaches that 
sanctification goes on after death. The next few 
months will decide whether the creed will bend to 
meet these views of the learned professor, or he will 
be made to bend to meet them, or else cast wholly 
outside of the church. In the past the method has 
been to, as far as possible, break the spirit of the here- 
tic and then, with the stamp of the church’s dis- 
approval upon him, cast him forth into the world, 
making him an exiled Ishmaelite for the rest of his 
days. It may be we are on the verge of the time when 
this order will be reversed—-the doctrine will be 
broken and cast out and the heretic retained. As rein- 
forcing this rational hope, hear these words from an 
old Presbyterian clergyman : 

“Tt is evident that a change has taken place in the 
general tone and feeling of the church, which demands 
some readjustment of the doctrinal statements that 
were made by the Calvinists of the 17th century, in 
the midst of the uncharitable and bitter controversies 
of that less enlightened period. The creeds, or por- 
tions of the creeds, made from unscholarly interpreta- 
tions and doubtful expositions, should be left to the 
history of the past. And if, as some fear, one revision 
should be followed by another, let it be so if the ad- 
vancing chureh shalll demand it. Let the creed faith- 


fully express the doctrines actually held by the living 
church, and not the abandoned dogmas of buried 
ages.” 

These are words not of an atheist but of a Presby- 
terian. They are not the words of destruction but of 
upbuilding and strengthening the temple of God and 
man. This gray haired old saint is uttering words 
which not only adorn these closing days of his long 
and noble life, but which become the expression of 
a million hearts who look still to the church as one of 
the great agents-whose mighty task is to lift the earth 
toward the sky. They are the confession that* each 
age has its work todo. If it have more light, it has 
an increase of obligation. 

As the men of science and art and government all 
hasten to gather up what the age can bring them ; so 
should the men of religion be as wise. 

Coming to the sea shore after a storm has swept the 
waves far up the beach, many new and beautiful shells 
can be found sprinkling the beach. The thoughtful 
traveler walking there will be impressed by the maj- 
esty and the riches which the sea contains. For a 
half a century a storm has been sweeping over the sea 
which lies all around us. Never have the waves of 
thought risen so high within the memory of’ man. 
Walking there now, we are all dull if we are not im- 
pressed by the majesty of. the ocean and the forces 
which'it obeys; ignorant if we do not know what 
riches have been cast at our feet; foolish if we do not 
gather these treasures of science and learning and 
art--fairer and more valuable than any pearls which 
the moaning sea ever cast upon its yellow sands—and 
with them adorn anew the temple of religion. 

When new Germany began to manifest itself, many 
things combined to arrest its progress. But there 
came some men to the front whom opposition only 
made strong. When the great Chancellor was told 
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that directly in the path which he had chosen were all 
the sacred traditions of European diplomacy, which 
could not be overcome, and which could not be over- 
passed, it is told that his only reply was a quiet laugh. 
He knew his strength and that of those who were with 
him. Nay, he knew the resistless strength of those 
elemental spiritual forces which providence had set 
loose like a tempest in the 19th century, which would 
finally impel all things in one direction. 

These forces are now at work, here in the great 
Presbyterian church. Many sacred traditions are in 
the way, trying to block the path along which they 
are sweeping. When reminded of this, our friends in 
that church, who are dreaming and planning a new 
era for their church and the world, if they have like 
confidence in the strength of these mighty forces and 
see the way they are trending, may indulge in quiet 
laughter in the face of all obstacles. 

In Europe to-day are afew noble souls who, while 
they may love the great past for what it has been, love 
more the great past for what it is, and the mighty 
future for what it shall be, and amid the ruin which is 
overtaking the old dynasties can see rising slowly the 
foundations of better governments, in which man 
shall come forth in greater freedom and greater maj-_ 
esty. 

So our friends may see out of the past a new future 
emerging. If they are constant and true to the high 
purpose which seems to have found a lodgment in 
their hearts, do not temporize, do not compromize, 
but hold on a high and sustained course, they will 
prevail in the end. Their beloved church will justify 
its existence. Rich in its history, it will be richer and 
more glorious in the coming days. Those who labor 
for it will find that they are in league with Providence. 
Though they may receive the hatred of men today and 
be called destroyers of religion, tomorrow will hail 


them as the builders and preservers of the true altars 
of worship. If God will, in the great quiet hereafter 
when all things assume their true place and propor- 
tion they may cheer themselves with the thought that, 
during these troublous earth-days they did what they 
could to upbuild the church, whose beams are the 
earth ; whose dome is the spangled sky, whose bible 
is the laws of the universe; whose liturgy is woven 
out of the prayers and hymns, out of the love and 
wonder which, like the mists from the ocean, have 
risen from the universal heart—the Church of Man 
and of God. 
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God setteth the solitary in familes.—HEBREW POETRY. 


Whatever is most excellent in the state, must always begin at 
the fireside,—PLATO 
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F what the men of science teach is true, these 
two sentences must have been written a very 
long time after the human race appeared on 

the earth. They both belong to a period consid- 
ered very remote in the history of literature ; but, 
in the history of human experience, they are very 
recent. Each one contains an allusion to the in- 
stitution of the home or family, and an unmistak- 
able recognition of its value to mankind. The 
one pictures the home as the cure for loneliness, 
the rallying center of those who otherwise would 
be solitary wanderers. The other represents it as 
being the source from which flow all the benefits 
and blessings enjoyed by the state. 

In order to be of so much, and such high 
quality of value to man the individual and man, 
the state, it must have already come into posses- 
sion of many virtues. Inorder to give a companion- 
ship, which was better than an unrelated solitude, 
it must have freed itself from some of that primi- 
tive hostility which is supposed to have been one 
of the strongest characteristics of that form of 
humanity which first appeared upon the earth. 
To live in any kind of associated life implies 
always some concessions and the disappearance of 
certain private and individual rights in the larger 
rights of the community. The family must have 
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possessed something of greater value to the indi- 
vidual than his solitude and freedom, before he 
would surrender them. In the same way, if the 
home was the giver of virtue to the state, it must 
itself have become in some degree the possessor 
of virtue. It could not give what it did not have. 
It is in morals as it is in material things, that the 
spring is higher than the stream. 

But the students of evolution say that this 
quality of the family came by the usual world 
method of gradual approaches. Its beginnings 
were low and crude. The marriage, which les at 
the base of the institution, has varied as humanity 
has varied. It has taken a low form for the low 
and a high form for the high. It has ranged all 
the way from a mere mating instinct up to the 
loftiest and holiest sacrament;—a visible sign of 
an invisible grace;—the mystical union of two 
souls pledging themselves to the ideal, and each 
helping each to acquire the perfect. 

The formation of the family is probably due 
to the introduction and repetition in the life of 
man of two principles which had been long at 
work in the world of nature, notman. That which 
appears in the starry world as centripetal and cen- 
trifugal force,—one power impelling the planets 
to rush to a common center, resisted by another 
equally strong impelling them to fly in another 
direction, thus maintaining perfect equilibrium 
and bringing the highest beauty—-variety in unity 
—is seen, under another name, in every part of 
the universe. Among the atoms it is called chem- 
ical affinity and repulsion. In the organic world it 
is called integration and disintegration, or growth 
and decay. It gives the circular form to things 
and makes éverything return uponitself. It makes 
‘the separate organs of the body, giving to-each its 
appropriate duty to perform, but relating it toa 
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commanding center;—makes the eye see, but see 
for the. benefit of the whole body; makes the ear 
hear and the lungs breathe, and the heart beat, and 
the brain think, and the hands grasp, and the feet 
waik; but subordinates all their actions to some- 
thing greater than their actions, namely, harmo- 
nious life. The drop of water is a collection of 
smaller drops. The branches of the trees are 
arranged around a central trunk from which they 
receive and to which they give aid. So are the 
petals of the rose arranged aroundacenter. Each 
is beautiful] in itself, but each adds its beauty to 
complete the perfect beauty of the flower. 

The same thing appears in every form of 
associated human life. People are grouped around 
a common center toward which they are drawn; 
but they are kept from falling into that center 
by another force drawing in an opposite direc- 
tion. « Here these forces are called, not centri- 
petence and centrifugence, as among the stars, 
nor affinity and repulsion, asamong the atoms, but 
association and individualism. In the philosophi- 
cal books sometimes they are named altruism, or 
love of another of one’s kind, and egoism, or love 
for one’s self. There is no place where, in some 
form, these two forces are not present. The one 
is the corrective of the other; and thus order is 
maintained and the highest use gets itself gradu- 
ally accomplished. 

Many other things have doubtless assisted in 
making the famiky at the beginning and have 
moved it along through the changing centuries of 
man’s life upon the earth. When some Lubbock 
or Spencer lifts the curtain and gives us glimpses 
of that vast, prehistoric past, man and his marriage 
are far from being an engaging spectacle. The 
use of such words as ‘‘promiscuity of the sexes,” 
‘tribal marriages,” ‘‘polygamy.” ‘‘polyandry,”’ to 
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describe the relation of man and woman, makes 
one glad when the curtain is dropped. When the 
savage man, untouched by any tenderness, but 
only with brutal force is seen celebrating the mar- 
riage ceremony, any theory of altruism, or self- 
sacrifice seems to be faraway. Propertymay have 
helped found and maintain the family. Ancestor 
worship may have been present as an aid. But 
back of them all must have been this natural 
instinct of association, and with that the begin- 
nings of self sacrifice. We read with deep interest 
of those creatures, far down in the scale of organic 
life, which break themselves up into minute forms 
and lose their own life that each part may become 
the beginning of a newccreature. The parent sac- 
rifices itself for its children. Thus may some- 
thing similar be traced upward from the lowest to 
the highest. From the bird which .gladly plucks 
the feathers from its own breast to make 4 soft 
bed for its children, up to the sweet human mother 
whose heart beats never so tenderly as when she, 
amid watching and solicitude and sometimes sad 
foreboding, gives her life for the welfare of her chil- 
dren,—all along the way the law of partial self- 
sacrifice for the sake of association has manifested 
itself. God everywhere sets the solitary in 
families. 

» This low beginning of the family in no way 
detracts from its after beauty and use. It becomes 
all the more wonderful in its outcome, when its 
origin and the path by which it has traveled, are 
considered. The rare beauty of the white lily, 
floating upon the surface of the pond and opening 
at the first kiss of the morning sunbeam, is none 
the less fascinating to the eye of the beholder be= 
cause its roots are down in the black soil and out 
of sight. The solemn beauty and grandeur of 
England’s Abbey, or the Cologne Minster, are as 
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heart mastering as if we did not know that the first 
architecture was of the rudest kind,—the tying to- 
gether of branches of trees by half savage men who 
never dreamed of what would come of it, in after 
ages, when the human heart had opened to a 
consciousness of its own powers touched by the 
sentiment of beauty and worship. 

So although the early marriage may have begun 
with the mating instinct; although the worship 
of ancestors and the idea of personal possession 
may have helped mould the family; and although 
the nobler sentiment which can care for something 
else than self may have appeared only in fitful gleams 
in the life of those remote fathers and mothers of 
ours, yet the ideal was thus dimly foreshadowed. 
That grossness contained the germ and promise of 
all after refinement ;—there was potentially present 
that highest form of union which is effected in the 
‘“‘marriage of true minds,” when two mysterious 
personalities by a law of spiritual gravitation which 
they are powerless to resist rush together and thus 
find completeness ; there was the faint flush and 
fore-taste of that tender grace which, like the frag- 
rance of flowers, pervades the home where love 
wears the crown. 

The writers upon the origin and development 
of things now place much emphasis upon the help- 
lessness and the prolonged period of human in- 
fancy, in giving an account of the family. Cast 
out the child must perish. But there was a 
prudent Providence which prevents that calamity. 
“«Behold the puny struggler suddenly becomes 
strong in his weakness. His arms are stronger 
than a soldier’s. His lips are more eloquent to 
persuade than those of Pitt or Pericles.” But his 
strength is not his own; it is that of his father and 
mother. His eloquence falls upon hearts which 
anticipate and agree with it. Thus infancy began 
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long ago to hold the father and mother under the 
same roof and make the marriage tie become a 
Gordian Knot, untiable except by sword stroke 
which destroys it. 

But this which began in the desire to preserve 
the species has been refined into something super- 
ior to that. The moral sentiment has been mixed 
with it, as the sunlight mixes with the diamond 
and glorifies it. The instinct which, in its basic 
form, looks only to one end,—that the race shall 
not perish,—a seemingly wild and riotous thing in 
nature has, by the family, been curbed and tamed 
and made to serve a higher use. 

It is interesting to know that long ago when 
the beautiful in form and morals began to find a 
place in the soul that the mystery of reproduction 
was symbolized in architectural forms and was 
associated with worship. In the family, in its 
noblest form, this finds realization. What was 
only a human passion is made a minister of holi- 
ness. Marriage may send its roots down deep 
into sense, as the tree sends its roots down into 
the earth; but its top breathes the air and sun- 
shine and grows forever toward the sky. On its 
earthward side human love is strong like hunger 
and thirst; untouched by morals it is lawless and 
devastating ; that it may be gratified cares not 
what wreck it may leave behind it. But on its 
celestial side, when struck through with the light 
from on high, it is the builder of beauty; itis giver 
of such happiness that all stories of past paradises 
are easily forgetten, and the promise of a future 
heaven seems a superfluity.. Its marriage vows 
are sacramental. Its epithalamium isa psalm of 
religion. Its rites are an act of worship. Its home 
is more sacred than any church. 

There must always be some uncertainty in 
accounting for the origin of anything which lies 
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beyond all human memory and all human history. 
When our philosophers grow earnest and sometimes 
eloquent in their attempt to account for the begin- 
ning and growth of any institution they succeed in 
interesting us. But they never quite leave the 
mind untenanted by some uncertainty. We would 
gladly exchange all their speculations concerning 
what must have been for the plain, simple state- 
ment of what actually was. We would gladly 
exchange the elaborate philosophies for an un- 
adorned narrative. It is only because the historian 
is hopelessly absent that we listen to the philoso- 
pher; on the principle, probably, that a little 
knowledge is better than none. A partial truth is 
preferable to absolute ignorance, as imperfect 
music is better than no music. 

But, whether those who have studied the 
institution of the family have found the true cause 
of its beginning and the method of its unfolding, 
there is quite general agreement as to what it now 
is and also of what it ought to be. That which 
has taken a strong and somewhat gross instinct 
and has to some extent curbed and refined it; has 
turned selfishness, if not into a tender benevolence 
and altruism, at least intoa higher and nobler selfish- 
ness ; which, even in its incomplete form, makes 
provision for the beautiful helplessness of infancy 
and the pathetic helplessness of old age; which, 
suffused with morals, stands for absolute fidelity to 
all that is pure and true,—all must agree is the 
most valuable and most beloved institution which 
has appeared in the history of man. It is the 
fairest flower which blooms in the great garden of 
civilization. 

Because it is the form of associated life that 
lies nearest the human heart it is evident that more 
than any other organization it will powerfully 
affect society. The church has some power, the 
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school has some power to mould the individual ; 
but the home far surpasses them both in this 
respect. The school only touches life fora few 
hours of the day and at one or two points. The 
church only touches life for a few hours of the 
week and touches it very lightly. But the home 
surrounds the child almost constantly and presses 
upon every part of its nature like an atmosphere. 
It is there it has its first and best revelation of love 
and patience. It is there that it receives its first 
lesson in reverence for authority, in submission, in 
self-control, in regard for the rights of others, 
in the whole art of living with others. 

Some poet said that ifhe might write the songs 
of the nation he cared not who might write the 
laws, thus implying that the same sentiment of - 
honor and patriotism which the people sing will be 
embodied in the laws. Thus if there is the reign 
of certain sentiments in all the families of the land 
it does not much matter who enacts the formal 
laws of church or state. If love and duty, if 
reverence and reason are in the home, they cannot 
be long kept out of a church. If honor and 
patriotism are the law of the home they will invade 
the state. In that pleasant story when the Indian 
boy, who bore the name of Hasse escaped from 
the French prison, was asked how he freed himself 
he replied that the sunbeam, which his name 
signified, could not be hindered by walls and 
guards. Thus the sentiment which rules the home 
escapes all barriers; pervasive and powerful as 
the sunshine it invades and conquers all 
things. 

The speech of Plato cannot be mended when 

“he says: ‘‘Whatever is most excellent in the state 
must always begin at the fireside.” Thirty years 
ago was there patriotism, honor, self-sacrifice in 
the state? Well patriotism, honor and self-sacrifice 
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were first in the family. When the first born 
went out to battle and the mother with a smile on 
her face, but with a wail in her heart, saw him go 
both were only putting into an act the sentiment 
that had been living under the same roof with 
them for twenty years. That great moral wave 
which surged and swept over our land was made 
by the streams which flowed down from the heights 
which held a hundred thousand homes. A dram- 
atist makes one of his characters. say, 

“JT could not love thee, Dear, so maich, 

Loved I not honor more.” 

So these young men and mothers and fathers 
could not have loved their country so much if they 
had not loved their homes so much. The law of 
the home laid the high obligation upon them. 

That:there is work for the critic in connection 
with the institution of the family, no one need 
deny. There are still unjust laws concerning the 
relation of husband and wife. There are hard-eyed 
cruel men who are called husband and father ; 
there are many moaning and some fretful and 
spiteful women who are called wife and mother. 
There are marriages which are ‘‘covenants of 
death and leagues with hell;” and, as things still 
are, a divorce court is as necessary and is some- 
times doing as divine a work as a surgical hospital. 
All of which means that the family is a human 
thing ; and being human is imperfect. 

Occasionally some one, in a book or maga- 
zine, comes forward with the inquiry ‘‘is-marri- 
age a failure?” To which the reply must be, it is 
a partial failure to many; and, in some cases, 
not only a total failure but a total ruin as well. 
And so long as people are partial failures, and so 
many to failure are adding moral ruin, so 
long marriage will be as it is. The perfect mar- 
triage implies perfect men and women. So 
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long as this kind of man and woman is absent 
from earth, or present in such limited quantities, 
and it so rarely happens that this kind of man and 
woman meet each other until it is too late, there 
will be an opportunity for writers who have not 
much conscience and less sense to declaim against 
marriage. They extend the failure of their mar- 
riage over the whole institution. They think their 
private experience is a universal law. Finding a 
serpent in their own homes, they hastily conclude 
that every home is similarly infested. To destroy 
the unhappiness of their home they think it neces- 
sary to apply the torch to all homes. Because a 
few people every year suffer from sunstroke they 
would pluck the sun from the sky. 

Amid this imperfection the mind easily rises 
toward a more perfect form of the family, It can 
picture a home so dominated by noble and pure 
sentiments that nothing would be left to be de- 
sired. Everything is pervaded by a sense of ten- 
der justice. Each meal is a communion. The 
father is brave and true. The mother is—just 
Mother ; the loving, pitying, forgiving ; the touch 
of whose hand in blessing is still felt upon the 
brow after all the waste of years and the brown 
hair has turned to gray. It can picture a senti- 
ment entering some homes where a slight misun- 
derstanding has become a standing rock of offense, 
and the attitude of husband and wife, regarding 
certain things, is at best that of ‘‘armed neutral- 
ity,” and gradually bringing back the old condi- 
tion of sympathy and love. Under the guidance 
of the higher morals many of the unwritten laws 
as touching the rights of children and of wives, 
touching the purity of the marriage relation would 
be revised. Fathers and mothers would see that 
in order to realize the highest morality in their 
children they themselves must be moral. They 
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would more deeply study the mystery of life and 
its beginnings. The first right that a child has is 
to be well born. Twined in every fibre of its brain 
and coursing in.every drop of its blood should be 
the best moral sentiment and the highest aspira- 
tion of parental life. Crimes, nameless here, but 
which are of hell, would no longer be committed. 
Out from such families would go a race of beings, 
standing erect; freed from the moral taint of in-~ 
temperance of all kinds ; freed from mental chains ; 
devoid of superstition—children of thought and 
love who would create a new moral atmosphere for 
the coming century. 


There is no ground for such radical hostility 
to the marriage relation as sometimes appears; 
but we would rejoice if there was much less 
ground for the critics to occupy than there is. 
This must come doubtless by the same process the 
family has reached its present place. But by 
keeping constantly in sight that which ought to be, 
its speed may be hastened a little. 


Marriage is much less perfect than it would be 
if its basis were taken away from passing fancy, or 
convenience, or pride and placed upon affection 
which is organic and which is a deeper friendship. 
That is not love which includes the possibility of 
indifference after the first bloom of romance is 
worn off. 


“Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove ; 

O, no, it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 

It is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth’s unknown although its height be taken. 
’Tis not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheek 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom.” 
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The higher law of the family demands that 
all the years shall carry along the beginning of 
youthful affection to a perfect and immortal friend- 
ship. Those who call marriage the tempor- 
ary relation assumed by a man and a woman leave 
out the essential element of marriage, namely, the 
home. That kind of partnership can be easily 
arranged. How easily, the fact that there are 
“‘fifty thousand homeless children born in England 
every year, nearly as many in France” and thou- 
sands in this country, our foundling hospital and 
‘and similar hospitals in every city will testify. 

Only a little higher than this lawless relation is 
that more formal, but purely experimental, one in 
which nothing higher than a sudden fancy or a 
temporary convenience is consulted. Often the 
only reason for two people getting married is that 
they have procured a marriage license. They 
have consulted nothing higher than a sudden im- 
pulse of passion and the County Clerk. The laws 
of the highest human welfare, and the laws of 
their own happiness have all been pushed to one 
side. Is marriagea failure ? For such itis aruin. 

The reason of the marriage is the home. The 
beauty and use of this home must be lasting. In 
it neither husband or wife is master. Neither one 
surrenders to the other; both surrender to some- 
thing higher than either of them. In this home, 
love is only furnished an arena in which to display 
all its varied powers and charms. 

Love is always beautiful. Beautiful when 
it first invades the heart of the youth and the 
maiden and awakens the delicious pain; beautiful 
when it gains courage to mount to the eyes and 
waves its first signal across the room to another 
pair of eyes quick to interpret; beautiful on the 
wedding day when flowers and music and poetry 
are all asked to be present to grace the hour; beau- 
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tiful when the home is opened and the new life is 
begun and the coming years with their vicissi- 
tudes seem far away. 

But if the marriage be true, beauty shall never 
forsake that union while life lasts. It will be pres- 
ent when the serious work of life is being done; 
present when solicitude and sorrow are there; will 
not be driven away by wrinkles and gray hairs; will 
be there when the autumn of life is reached and 
each setting sun whispers, ‘‘only a few more days 
of earth and then that other home in which, what- 
ever love has done here, will be repeated on a 
higher scale, and so on forever.” The Love that 
has gathered the solitary into families on the earth, 
if need be, can do so in whatever world life may 
find itself. 
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“Behold the Kingdon of God is within you.”.—JzEsus. 


Remarkable in many ways, there is nothing in the life 
and teaching of Jesus that more commands attention 
than the high rank which he gives to the interior, the 
spiritual life of man. Incisive, destructive enough 
were his words, hostile his attitude towards all conven- 
tionalities, ceremonials, establishments,—the outward 
growth of things; but one'seeks in vain to discover him 
passing a critical word upon the soul—the soil from 
which these growths and overgrowths of external things 
have sprung. He did not love the kingdems of this 
world with their Herods and Neros, with their armies 
and cruelties and purple sensualities. He did not love 
the established religions with their traditions and mean- 
ingless forms and solemn triflings, but without stint he 
gave his love to the Kingdom of Heaven;—the reign of 
ideas which, in age, far out dated the dynasties of Egypt 
and in splendor far “outshone the wealth of Ormus or of 
Ind;” religion, whose source lay beyond the confines of 
history; ancient, and yet which surprised every new day 
with a fresh revelation of its power and purpose; a beam 
of light, shining out of eternity, and yet mingling with 
the light of rising and setting suns. 

There is nothing more separates him from his con- 
temporaries than the power to draw the fine line between 
the temporary and the eternal. He arrived upon this 
planet in amost material age. For four hundred years 
no prophet worthy of the name had spoken to his country- 
men. The eye of the age was turned. outward and 
downward. It had lost the power to look beyond the 
horizon. Religion was reduced to terms of the under- 
standing and had become formal, prudential, commercial. 
Faith,—trust in the hidden but high outcome of all things 
spite of all limiting and adverse appearances, the uplift 
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of life toward the unseen, transcendent power from which 
all things proceed and by which all things are upheld, had 
nearly all departed from his native land. 

That he came with a new measurement of life appears 
from the amazement which everywhere attended his 
words and the constant misunderstanding and misappli- 
cation of his doctrine. It is said they where astonished — 
at his doctrine because he did not teach in the customary 
way. They said that they had never heard a man speak 
in that way before. When he spoke of destroying a 
temple and rebuilding it they thought he referred to the 
temple on Mount Moriah and forthwith considered his 
his speech incendiary. Rising to spiritual heights and 
speaking of his intimate relationship with God they call 
it blasphemy. When he spoke of the Kingdom of God 
all were anxious to know just when it would be esta- 
blished; and two of his most intimate friends at once 
applied for prominent positions in the new government. 

But the unfolding of the centuries brings ample proof 
that that which made him misunderstood is the best 
interpretation of his genius; that which, by his age, was 
made his degradation, the ages have made his glory; that 
which caused his death is now keeping him alive and 
becomes earnest of his earthly immortality. A denier, 
a sceptic, an iconoclast as touching many partial things; 
yet an affirmer; a believer; a builder of all that is 
universal and imperishable. If he cared little for the 
Kingdom founded by a Solomon or a Cesar, he deeply 
loved the foundation upon which the true Kingdom of 
man is yet to be upreared. If by his teaching he 
subverted the temple at Jerusalem, it was that a more 
enduring temple might be erected in the human soul in 
which the eternal worship of God should be celebrated. 

It is almost certain that in the historic unfolding of 
what is called Christianity the special merit of its founder 
has received the least attention. Much more attention 
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has heen paid to the external form than to the inward 
spirit. Ecclesiasticism has ruled more minds than has 
religion. It is one of the natural but apparently unfor- 
tunate qualities of human life that it can admire in 
theory that which it does not put in practice. It separates 
beauty from duty; it can become esthetical without 
becoming ethical. Thus does our age, along with all the 
centuries of our era, present the spectacle of nations 
and churches which are christian in theory but in theory 
only ;—christian de jure, but not christian de facto. The 
precepts of Christ are read in the churches often enough 
and they receive quite universal admiration; but as to 
basing life npon them all agree that that is quite a 
different thing. Christendom reads: “Behold the lilies 
of the field; they toil not, and yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” It says how beauti- 
ful, how divine! But is not happy unless it is better 
dressed than ever Solomon was and would not exchange 
the consolation and peace of mind which the conscious- 
ness of being well dressed produces for that which 
religion is supposed to be able to impart. It reads: 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye 
even so to them and says how noble the sentiment, how 
God like he who uttered it! But having done this it 
finds no diffculiy in persecuting Jews, in ejecting tenants, 
in exterminating Indians, in locking out employes and 
permitting them to starve, in placing a fictitious value 
upon food, so that the needful loaf is kept from the poor 
man’s door. 

In like manner this huge Christendom has taken the 
idea that the true Kingdom of God is found in the soul 
and instead of making it a rule of life has made a met- 
aphor of it. Confessing that it finely expresses the 
genius of a Christ and that it is worthy of all acceptation 
as an adornment to the high speech of a bible of religion, 
yet it bears no relation to the ordinary affairs of life. 
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Probably no age has been more in love with externals, 
nor more readily yielded to the claims of material success 
than this in which we live. We are taken captive by 
immediate results, by hasty success, by reputation, by 
the pomp and power of wealth, by the procession of 
fortunate events which is filing past our doors. What is 
it we are all seeking? Happiness. That graceful bow 
is arched there in the sky and where its end is braided 
with the tree tops we all think we can find an 
exhaustless treasure. There is no law against the search 
for happiness. But where and in what way are we seek- 
ing it? If not within, then nowhere is happiness. But 
how are we and the people we know seeking it? It is 
more money, or more influence, or more reputation that 
is made the aim of endeavor. Let us be sure, once for 
all, that happpiness does not lie in that direction. 
California gulches, Dakota wheat-fields, Texas prairies,— 
how have these all drawn the young men! It is not 
wrong that they should thus draw the young men. Only 
they should not be permitted to become the sole aim of 
life. Are there not, as yet, rich leads in the soul unwork- 
ed, rivers whose sands have not been washed, prairies 
unbroken and unsown which would enrich the possessor, 
pastures uncropped from which may be corralled finer 
herds than ever fed off the boundless meadows of the 
west? We send missionaries to other lands to plead with 
people not to bow down to Gods fashioned by their own 
hands, and coming back they relate to us most doleful 
stories concerning this false worship and ask for aid to 
correct the great evil. But from what quarter of the 
earth will come a missionary to convert America from 
its false worship? Poor benighted creatures, we say, 
bowing down to images of Vishnu, or building temples 
to some disreputable God,—and take up a collection; but 
Monday we have forgotten our zeal and the claims of 
consistency and carry our worship, not to the infinite 
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spirit, but to something as small and material as any 
pagan deity. Sad, indeed, that our brethern in Asia or 
Africa should worship some fal8e God under whatever 
name—Krishna or Allah; but the case lacks somewhat of 
complete joyfulness when we find our brothers. here 
worshiping a false rapacious God under some other name— 
Pluto or Mammon; every year sacrificing thousands of 
lives to its service by over work, by unventilated coal pits, 
by over crowded worn out pleasure boats, by unguarded 
machinery, by ill constructed swarming tenement houses, 
by the sale of poisonous drinks. Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians, shouted the people when the Apostle spoke 
of a more spiritual religion in the first century. Great 
is Mammon of England and America, is the cry of the 
nineteenth century. Idolatries in each age and place 
alike. For what is idolatry but worship of the thing 
seen, mistaking the means for the end, the appearance 
for the reality,—devotion to the changing form instead of 
the imperishable soul back of the form? How greatly 
do we need the advent of some eloquent, or austere 
reformer to win us, or scourge us away from our idolatries 
and awaken a new faith in the doctrine of the preemin- 
ence of the spirit—belief in the immanent and everlasting 
God. 

It can hardly be that the Divine Providence intended 
that this vast and varied pageant of the outside should 
be all, or even the greatest part of existence. Doubtless 
one of the offices of man is to subdue the world. Thereby 
he gains wisdom and strength and mounts in the scale of 
existence, To tame all the wild elemental forces and 
make them his servitors; to form an alliance with nature; 
to bridle the horse and yoke the ox; to bring from the 
soil all its treasures; to covenant with the wind to fill his 
sails, with the water to float his keels, with gravitation, 
with steam, with electricity each to yield him it said—this 
is his native right. But having done this and in doing it 
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the soil was still intended to be regnant. The inquiry is, 
whether in mounting to this throne man has not left 
behind him that whicl constitutes his truest glory and 
alone makes him worthy of immortality and companion- 
ship with the Blessed Powers? 

Let us not urge our cause at the expense of justice. 
The external is great. Upon it we are dependent for 
much. Music must come by the channel of sense. So 
must tbe beauty and grandeur of earth and sky. Thus 
also the perfume of garden and orchard and forest. But 
let us affirm that sight and sound and touch and fragrance 
are but the tributes which nature pays to spirit. The 
senses are like the wise men which came from the east;— 
they come and cast their treasures at the feet of each new 
born king. With the German we say that “the senses are 
the planets, but the soul is the sun.” 

By coming in contact with the outside world; by 
communing with it in all its varied forms—now sweet 
and melodious, now grand and terrible—; by acquainting 
one’s self and sympathizing with all its moods; by taking 
the course of all friendly and mastering all adverse forces, 
without doubt strength and joy are added to life. Yet if 
we were to consult the history of human life, or interro- 
gate our own limited experience we would conclude that 
the most of joy comes from the quality of mind and heart 


carried by each individual in the years of earthly sojourn. — 


So common-place and universally accepted is it that one 
hesitates to utter it. But the soul is the only autocrat, 
giving its rank to everything and distributing its favors 
as it will without consulting circumstances. Let us harp 
on this one string for a while longer:—that the will of 
man is stronger than fate; that it can break down and 
carry away obstacles aS Sampson broke asunder and 
carried away the gates of his prison at Gaza, and the soul 
has the same power to rise above its surroundings that 
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hundreds of millions any happier than the man with 
thousands, or only hundreds, unless, always provided that 
the man with the greater wealth is also a man with a 
greater mind? The millionaire may be the happiest of 
men; but if so it will be not because he has millions of 
money but because his soul is still greater than his 
millions. The life which has no inner resources, but is 
dependent wholly upon that which outward circumstances 
bring must be poor indeed. Must one have perpetual 
society—the party, the club; must there always be a 
theme for gossip; do market reports and election news 
and scandals become a necessity to existence? So it 
seems. Life is fed on these husks. Surely it has 
wandered far away from its father’s house when it must 
needs satisfy itself on such food, Byron says of Jack 
Bunting: “ He new not what to say and so he swore.” 
Thus is it with much of life. Many know not what to 
do and so they gossip, or sin, or make money, or yawn, 
or seek a new pleasure, or nervously guard their reputa- 
tion. They pillage the divine treasury and lavishly hurl 
its riches into the sack of whatever freebooter comes 
along. And this notwithstanding the high word of their 
religion, “Behold the Kingdom of God is within you,” is 
still read and heard in all the churches and all confess 
that earth has never heard truer speech than it. 
Accepting the general drift of Christian philosophy 
it would seem that the next thing to be done would be 
to weave it into the conduct of actual affairs. If a great 
part of that philosophy is to the effect that the spirit is 
sovereign and commands all events, then it would at least 
be in good taste for those who esteem it above all other 
forms of philosophy, either to make it the rule of life, or 
else utterly disclaim all allegiance to it. Where do we 
look for authority for a course of action? Almost wholly 
without. Thus saith a council, or tradition; thus saith 
use and habit and establishment. These command us 
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and not our own native convictions, the decree of our 
own best intuitions,—the last truest message of the Holy 
Ghost. Everywhere we look for authority except within. 
We quote the scribes and Doctors of Divinity as final; we 
would accept the statement of Balaam as readily as Isaiah 
in order to gain a point; and would believe Beelzebub 
if it could be proved by the decision of some council 
that he wrote the chapter and verse and it had occupied 
a prominent place in theology; we have dragged the lofty 
ethics of Jesus down to our own commercial level; we 
have given his pure spirit our nineteenth century mater- 
ialism; we have erected the throne of religion in form 
and sense; we are living for time and the things that 
perish;—all this we are doing notwithstanding the austere 
question is urged upon us, what will it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his ownsoul? Everywhere 
we search for power, everywhere for wealth; gold from 
the earth; pearls from the sea,—if we conld we would 
rayish the very sky of its stars for our enrichment—all 
this while still the high, solemn chant, “Behold the 
Kingdom of God is within you,” is sounding in our ears. 

The soul is the measure of all things that exist. It 
is the critic of all things. Here, within the private 
bosom of each mortal, is the court at which all things 
else—churches, customs, politics, books, must finally sue 
for recognition and approval. Whatever bears its 
stamp and signature, like English gold pieces, passes 
current everywhere. Its superscription is never upon the 
private and partial; its coin is no beads aud wampum of 
an isolated tribe, but is worth its face value in all places. 
Go into whatever out of the way place and we shall find 
its emotions, and its ideas are recognized. Let us not 
attempt to describe the indescribable, nor profane sacred 
things with common words. But let us venture to say 
that within every common heart resides the universal 
heart;—the supreme wisdom and love and beauty and 
power,—the eternal One. 
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~ To live purely from within,—is not that the secret of 

life? To make the body conform to the soul; to make 
the house fit the builder; to compel the institution to 
take the shape of the idea which animates it; to make 
everything out of thought—our society, our art, our 
government, our church—; out of owr thought—as the 
shellfish makes its beautiful home, marvelous in its 
structure and color, by the chemistry of its own life 
acting every hour—is not that the only true way of life? 
But thus are we not living. We have built everything 
around the soul from the outside and imprisoned it. Our 
laws, our literature, our government, our society, our 
churches are artificial and mechanical. They are encum- 
bered by ponderous machinery. They are enemies of 
thought, of patriotism, of friendship. of religion. All 
these vast shapes pass by us with great tumult and up- 
roar—as the fire and tempest and whirlwind passed by 
the prophet on the mountain; but God is not in any of 
them. When will these pass by and the still small voice 
be again heard proclaiming the presence of a power, 
older than the heaven of heavens, fresh as this morning’s 
dew, moving through all our forms with recreative 
power? 

Permitting our thought to flow into plainer words we 
would say that we would not too much disparage the out- 
side. We do not repeat the old indictment against 
matter. It is only another form of the word ‘* mother,” 
and hence is sacred and is a divine necessity. Although 
no one has been able, as yet, to discover the laws of the 
marriage between matter and spirit, yet we cannot doubt 
that it is a holy covenant,—sacramental, a visible sign of 
an invisible grace. Religion must have its churches and 
forms; government must have its laws; art its rules; 
society its customs; the soul its body. Only they should 
not be permitted to become final. They should not 
control that which makes them. The subject should not 
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dictate to his sovereign. The planets should not bar the 
pathway of the sun. We will not, if we are wise, rob 
God to enrich Cesar. 

One lesson of these observations is that every man’s 
worth consists not in what he apparently. but what he, 
really is. What are you? is the searching question put 
finally to all. Thus many reputations are pierced and 
shattered, and those of no reputation are finally exalted 
and made glorious. How are we all the dupes of appear- 
ances at times! What difference does it make what posi- 
tion this man may hold, what money he has amassed, how 
much he may have traveled, what eminent persons he is 
familiar with? Can these things make the little soul great? 
Can lack of them make the great soul little? How does 
the man use his position, what does he do with his money, 
to what use does he put the things he has seen abroad? 
‘‘The traveler finds abroad only what he takes with him.” 
People who are small at home are small if you meet them 
among the mountains, or by the sea, or under the arching 
dome of a cathedral. Finally we are all found out and 
pass for what we are. 

Wherever we are, we are in the center of the earth 
Everywhere the soul is at home and lays tribute upon 

everything. It has all latitude and longitude at its com- 
mand. The mountains and the sea and the many hued 
landscapes are its own. Wherever it goes it finds the old 
laws patiently at work. Wherever it goes it sees gravita- 
tion and growth, falling rain and rising mists; sunlight and 
starlight are there, and all the subtle chemistry of earth 
and air is beheld silently at work. There too are love and 
laughter and tears; the upward strivings and down fallings: 
all the undulating experiences of human life are there. 
Hence the soul says to itself after a time: “It is a matter 
of indifference where Iam. I could have found all these 
things at home just as well.” Let asoul be great and rev- 
erent and it will be able to throw up Alpine ranges and 
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erect cathedrals wherever it may chance to be, and the 
commonest facts of life will be inspired with holy mean- 
anos. 
‘With thought and Love companions of our way, 
Whate’er the senses take or may refuse, 


The minds internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay.” 


Carrying this estimate of the soul nto our practical 
life would make much easier of solution some of the 
problems of social life. If every young man could be 
brought to see the bourdlessresources of the Kingdom with- 
in him, not only many hours of loneliness and discontent 
might be spared him in the earlier and middle years of his 
life, but many hours of repentance and anguish and pain 
would be spared him in the later years of his life. Why 
each evening should be asked to furnish some entertain- 
ment from the outside, while this Kingdom of God lies 
there within inviting him to partake of its exhaustless 
treasures, is indeed a sad mystery. Many temptations line 
the pathway of our youth. But to become temptations they 
demand a prepared, or partially prepared condition on the 
part of him who passes by. Temptations are only such to 
those who are temptable. Were some such quality of life 
developed, some consciousness that the soul needs no such 
external aid to pleasure as this place of bad repute offers, 
what then would become of the temptation? Everything 
possible should be done to save the young generation. 
The upper part of social life should be made attractive. 
The concert, the lecture, the moral drama, the library, the 
park should be in every city to counteract entertainment 
which touches only the sense and the lower segments of 
life. Along with the church these all should be full of 
pleadings for virtuous living. But these all do their work 
best when they h ve reminded the young man that he has 
within himself a power which, if unfolded, will make him 
invulnerable to these vices which tempt him. Prohibitory 
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enactments, at certain stages, may be necessary; but the 
only prohibitory law which can bring satisfactory results is 
that which the soul enacts within itself for its guidance, 
Would Paul, would Zeno, would Jesus require an act of 
the legislature to keep him temperate and virtuous? No 
more would we if we thought as they thought. Let us 
obey the enactménts issued by Sinai in our own souls com- 
manding, ‘‘Thou shalt not,” and we can pass through 
temptations, as in the legend, the young men passed through 
the flames withou scar or taint, and, as there, a shining 
angel will be our companion. 

Still another practical lesson emerges from this reflec- 
tion over the soul’s power. It is the ability to heal all the 
hurts of life. We see that looking at life from the point 
of the intellect, or truth, that nothing can be taken from 
life which it cannot spare. Immersed in the laws of 
spiritual life and seeing existence in its completeness, all 
calamities are partial and self remedial, and all losses are as 
powerless to harm us as the falling leaves are to harm the 
trees upon which they grew. It is seen that the soul alone 
exists and all other things are an appendage toit. The 
heart will not always consent to this at first and enters 
its protest; but the sure years reveal that it istrue, It 
comes finally by the slower path of experience, but it 
comes to us all, at last, that there is somewhat in this uni- 
verse that is superior to all accident and all change; that 
it is only the finite that suffers; and, in as far we partake 
of the finite, we suffer, but after the suffering 1s passed we 
still exist as a part of the Infinite and are above the touch 
of sorrow and pain and death. O matchless wonder! 

“‘With octaves of a mystic height and depth, 
Which step out grandly to the infinite, 


From the dark edges of the sensual ground 
This song of soul I struggle to outbear.” 


How shall we fitly express the grandeur, the sovereignty 
of spirit? It endures. It creates. It elects its destiny. 
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Maker of happiness; maker of misery. It lives ina palace, 
itis unhappy. It lives in a hovel, it is blest. It is in the 
air under the sky, it isin prison. It is behind stone walls 
and barred windows, it sings the song of freedom. It is 
bereft of friends, it is not lonely. It has powerful friends, 
it weeps in despair. It climbs to the heights, it is con- 
fronted by satan. It falls into the abyss of darkuess, and 
finds itself reclining on the bosom of God. Infinities, 
eternities? They are not in history; they are not in the 
stars. They arein the soul. Heaven, hell? They are no 
far off, shadowy possibilities. They are here and now in 
every throbbing breast. 

“T sent my soul into the invisible 

Some letters of that after life to spell; 


But by and by it returned to me and said, 
I, myself, am heaven and hell.” 


Thus do we attempt to celebrate in your hearing the 
Kingdom of the soul. Let us all bring our tribute to it, 
and joyfully confess that earth will only reach its true 
grandeur when this empire covers all things, from the 
rising to the setting sun. 
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“Be ye therefore perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect.’°—JEsus 


Last Sunday the attempt was made to mark what high 
expectations Jesus held, touching the future of mankind 
as organized in society. In that expectation the true des- 
tiny of the race was beheld, in that it furnished room 
for advance in all good until the perfect was reached. 
Tn our hasty survey of the course of man through time 
we were overtaken by a variety of moods in succession, 
each one depending upon the point from which the view 
was taken, and the particular era that was under inspec- 
tion. In looking at the past and comparing it with the 
present we found ourselves in a complacent and congra- 
tulatory mood; in looking at the actual condition of civili- 
zation we were depressed and humiliated; in rising to the 
heights from which the prevalent tendency of all things 
could be more clearly seen, where the unwearied and un- 
conquerable method of nature became more apparent and 
where a future stretching away without any limiting 
horizon lay before us, toward which all beneficent forces 
were streaming, we again became hopeful and exultant. 

But society is only a collection of individuals—as a 
forest is only a vast group of separate trees. | Dr. Draper 
and others of his school have pointed out and reflected at 
length upon the fact, that a nation is only a large man. 
All the phenomena that appear in the development of the 
one are repeated in the other. Both physically and in- 
tellectually a nation passes along the same path that the 
individual travels. The different steps of this path, taken 
by each, are infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, old age 
and death; the only difference being that the individual 
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can take all these stages of the journey in seventy years 
while a nation, traveling more slowly, consumes centuries 
in passing over them. In each case what we may call 
character is the resultant of two forces—external circum- 
stances and internal disposition, and these acting and 
reacting upon each other are mutually modified. Thus 
each separate person is the typical form of society at 
large; the development of the individual is the pattern of 
social development. 

Whether this is sufficiently true to become the basis of 
a reconstruction of history,or not, we need not now inquire: 
It is sufficiently true for our purpose, viz: to affirm that 
there is such likeness between the organism of a person 
and that of society, that the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter of the latter is a reproduction of the former. The 
public character of any era is the aggregate of all the 
private characters of that period. The whole is the sum 
of all the parts. There will be as much virtue, or as much 
intelligence in the State as there is in the men and women 
who form the State. No more, noless. It isalaw which 
holds good of moral, as well as material things, that no 
more can come out as result than was first put inas cause; 
hence every institution which is made up of people is 
just as good as the people who compose it. In polities 
and in religion, as in hydraulics, the stream will rise as 
high as the fountain and not an inch higher. The pope 
would have no extraordinary power were it not for the 
millions who think he has power. The only power he 
has above ordinary mortals is that which his constituents 
give him. The complaint is. sometimes made that 
preachers indulge in too much cant and nonsense. Well 
that is because their congregations have not yet ceased to 
believe in cant and nonsense. The priest can be only 
what the parish permits him to be. If the people would 
be more rational and more reverent, the church would rise 
to similar heights. Ifthe large majority of private per- 
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sons would firmly decline to support the convention 
which loads its platform with pretenses and promises 
which it never intends to keep,and which looks no farther, 
when seeking for a candidate, than that of availability, 
the mistake would not be made a second time. If 
there is too much stupidity, or saloon influence, 
or fraud in the administration of the affairs of the 
city, it is only because too many of the private citizens 
of the city are not sufficiently strong in their opposition 
to stupidity and bar-room influence and fraud. The 
high minded city, the noble state and the true church 
are all only the flowering of whatsoever is high and noble 
and true in the hearts which compose them. Hence 
thought concerning a better civilization leads to thought 
of a better life for each individual. 

Asin dealing with organized society, so in seeking 
for the ideal individual, the way must be made, not by 
the direct, logical road, but by side approaches, by single 
glances and by leaps and sallies of the imagination. As 
we have never seen a sample of a perfect civilization, so 
we have all been deprived of the pleasure of seeing a 
perfect man or woman. Every piece of humanity, thus 
far discovered, has some flaw init. There are not want- 
ing many traces and signs of the beautiful and the good 
in humanity; but they are not found full orbed and 
complete in any one place. 

Noting how this goodness and glory are always ‘partial 
and fragmentary a writer, of blessed memory, called man 
“a god in ruins.” As in walking amid the ruins of some 
temple one might find in separate places many remains 
of former grandeur;—a column lying upon the ground; a 
polished shaft, broken and discolored by the elements; a 
part of a statue which had been shattered by its fall; the 
remains of marble steps now fallen in confusion and 
only having power left to testify to a former magnificence 
—so, looking upon man, this one saw indications of a 
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perished greatness. More recent and more exact investi- 
gation affirms that man is not the remains of a past, but 
the beginning of a future grandeur; he is not a god in 
ruins, but a god in the making. 

Whichever way of thinking may be true all are agreed 
that there are many defects present and that no one is 
what he ought to be. Man’s goodness, his knowledge, 
his love of truth, his perception of beauty is, as yet, only 
rudimentary—a gleam in the darkness. What are called 
the exceptional, or miraculous men of history—the 
prophets and poets, the inventors and discoverers, the 
seekers of great principles and the doers of great deeds—; 
those movements which flowing forth from the human 
heart have made epochs in the world—reyolutions in 
politics, reformations in religion; the uplifting and re- 
generation of classes and the dawning of a new day for 
wide parallels of earth;—those experiences, sure but 
evanescent, which are not wholly denied to any of us, how- 
ever dull and unimpressionable we may be—those heats” 
and enthusiasms of the spirit when all things are seen in 
their most vivid meanings apprising us that we are in 
possession of many unusual and unused powers; those 
unclassified facts of the spiritual world suggesting that our 
whole being may be rooted in a law as yet undiscovered, all 
these are, indeed, indications of man’s greathess, but of a 
greatness unbalanced and incomplete. The momentary 
flash of lightning, which rends the cloud, is one in sub- 
stance with the electric light which turns our night into 
day. Thus the greatness of the mind is only a flash in a 
dark night. What is needed is that the law of these 
flashes be discovered and they be turned into a gentle but 
powerful light. : 

In dealing with material thingsrespect must be paid 
to proportion. That a given substance be formed it is 
necessary, not only that certain elements be present, but 
thet they be present in certain proportions. In a chemi- 
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cal combination the increase or diminution of an element 
may turn a food into a poison. So, in the finer chemistry 
of life, regard must be had for the same laws. There 
must be not only a meeting of virtues, but they must 
assemble in right proportions. Oxygen is necessary to 
life. Yet if oxygen is present in excess it becomes a 
destroyer and not a nourisher of life. So certain virtues 
carried beyond their proper boundaries, or exercised at 
inopportune times, become vices. If the hour and the 
act demand justice, then mercy, so sweet at other times, 
must retire into the background. Reverence is a noble 
attribute of life. It is the soul freely going out in ad- 
miration and in awe toward that which is above it. It is 
a cure for all conceits and egotisms. But reverence, un- 
balanced by a true freedom and self-reliance and deaf to 
the claims of reason, finds an easy path to superstition. 
Too much praise cannot be given to tenderness of heart, 
or sympathy. It endeavors to instill sunshine and sum- 
mer air, balm and beauty into life. Butifthis tenderness 
be separated from strength, the firmness which belongs 
to conscience, it becomes a defect;--an amiable defect; 
butstilla defect. Love is a great force; yet separated 
from truth it cannot carry a life upon a lofty and sustained 
flight. It is a bird trying to fly with one wing. On the 
other hand, truth without charity ceases to be truth. 
Knowledge is most desirable; but unless balanced by a 
good purpose its possession is a harm. A life cannot be 
complete without regard for spiritual laws and the re- 
proofs and sanctions of heaven. It gives a richer color- 
ing to all our thoughts and becomes the motive of ali high 
endeavor. Yet there is a plain, every day life to be 
lived;—physical wants to be met; hunger, thirst, cold to 
be warded off; debts to pay; crying children, sorrowful 
men and women who have claims upon us. If we are 
going toward the sky, our way lies across the earth. Thus 
every virtue must be balanced by another virtue to guard 
it from becoming a vice. 
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Every period of time, every party has its own tem- 
porary ideal. The course of human history has not been 
a right line, running in one direction, but a line often in- 
terrupted and following usually the direction of the least 
resistance. It is like that of a sailing ship crossing the 
sea;—up toa given time it is seen moving in a certain 
direction when suddenly a new side comes into view and 
it is headed in a different direction. Thus nations have 
moved. Proceeding in one direction for a long period, 
there comes a time when their course is changed. Now 
they are following a course of power, now of law, now of 
art, now of religion. The reforms are the race taking a new 
departure—setting out on a different tack. These dif- 
ferent movements are, perhaps, all necessary in that they 
all tend to the furtherance of mankind, Only the weak- 
ness and the egotism of human nature appear when those 
who have taken the new departure insist that all other 
movements have been wholly wrong and theirs alone 
right;—the salvation of the world depends upon its 
going their way, forgetting that, after a time, they 
too, must reach their limit and must change their course. 

The race acts thus because there is a tendency in each 
individual to act thus. It is the weakness of men to 
undertake to develop themselves in a one sided way, and 
their vanity to conclude that their favorite virtue, which 
they possess in excess, is the most valuable and will atone 
for their deficiency in all other virtues. <A fraction is 
made of more importance than the unit. It is not 
strange that the Swiss should love Switzerland; but they 
should not so magnify the good qualities of their native 
land that the advantages of all other countries would be 
forgotten. So it is not surprising that the individual may 
have a fondness for some of his native virtues; but he 
should not permit his admiration for them to become 
contempt for his neighbor’s virtues. Some are zealous, 
but ignorant; others are well instructed, but indifferent, 
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Some are charitable, but weak; others strong, but in- 
tolerant. Some love God, but do not love man; others 
love man and not God. Some are honest, but not rever- 
ent; others reverent, but not honest. Man’s highest aim 
consists, not in developing one side of his nature to ex- 
cess, butin the harmonious unfolding of all his powers. 
The beauty of the rainbow is in the blending of all the 
colors in one arch; and the beauty of a character is the 
blending of all the virtues in one soul. 

- Athing which probably has never occurred. No one 
of us has ever met a complete man. We have heard 
faint rumors of his having appeared on the earth, in 
other times; but they are not well verified. Great special- 
ists there have been—artists, poets, inventors, heroes, 
saints—but never the finished soul. Distance is a great 
enchanter, and adds a grace, not their own, to great 
men as well as to great mountains. Moreover the stand- 
ard of measurement is a sliding scale and varies in 
different times and places. Each age makes new de- 
mands on every candidate for perfection. Whom one 
age calls saints and men after God’s own heart, the next 
age finds very defective and unfit to be numbered, while 
on earth, with the immortal band. 

What we have seen, and shall always see, in men is 
a certain tendency toward the better;—the power to leave 
the old, to aspire, to slowly mount upward; to adopt the 
method of nature; to pass from one form of goodness 
and power to another interminably; to rise each day 
superior to the limitations of the preceding day; and 
whose aim is, not a special, but an infinite benefit. 

See in this, the wisdom of Jesus. When he set a 
pattern for human life he did not find it upon the earth, 
for no one had appeared who might not be overtaken and 
surpassed in excellence. The great ones who had 
adorned earth by their presence—Abraham, Moses, Job, 
Socrates—had each some virtues that were worthy of 
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imitation, but each had defects which would mar the life 
that copied them. Hence he places the ideal, not on 
earth but in heaven. His behest is not to be as were the 
sages and prophets of the past; not to be as he was, but 
only to follow him in the direction he was going; not to 
be held by the limitations of any mortal however high 
his career and large his name. Passing swiftly by all 
human models he pointed out the Divine excellence as 
the aim of all aspiration. He opened the gates of the 
future and bade the race set out on an endless journey. 

This ideal is before us all. It is that which awakens 
the soul to attempt new and ymore difficult tasks. It 
makes every ascent to be but the vantage ground of 
another ascent. It shatters all idols erected to commem- 
orate an excellent example in the past. It comes to him 
who slumbers, after a victory gained, and awakens him 
to attempt another victory. To every loiterer in the 
moral march its word is: Up and away. What you seek 
is not here in Judea in the first century. It is not in the 
far off America in the nineteenth century; noris it in the 
Americas and centuries yet to be. You must press still 
farther on in your search. In pure mathematics there is 
a problem which represents a line as ever approaching, 
but never reaching a curve. So, in pure spiritual science, 
the problem is that of human life forever approaching if 
never coinciding with the curve of Infinite Life. 

We may allfreely confess the practical difficulty that 
is encountered in attempting to make the high speech of 
this Teacher into a rule of every day living. Our eager, 
hurrying, utilitarian age is not commanded by any such 
law asthat. We find our life motive in the street and the 
shop and in the prevailing customs around us rather than 
in the sky and the downward streaming light sent hither 
to illuminate the soul of each mortal. The days are 
linked tc gether, not by a golden band one end of which 
is anchored beyond the stars, but only by an iron chain of 
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events—house, trade, farm, money, and an endless list. of 
minor duties and details which each hurrying day begets. 

It is only in rare moments that we can see the true 
meaning of existence. At all other times the walls shut 
closely around us. It is like a thunder storm at night;— 
one instant, by a lightning flash, every object appears 
with marvelous distinctness; the next everything is buried 
in impenetrable darknesss. Thus is our life. In some 
hour we catch a glimpse of a life different from the one 
we are living; the perfect beckons to us and we press 
that way. But the vision passes, and we are again 
shrouded in gloom. Or it is like one reading a middle 
age romance. He lives for the time in a world very dif- 
ferent from the actual world. Hesees castles, processions 
of richly adorned horses carrying knights and ladies to 
the hunt or tournament; he hears the horn of the hunts- 
man or the shock of battle, the song of the minstrel, the 
jest, the laugh, the word of love. Then he approaches 
the most thrilling passage; the heroine is beheld in a 
dark forest, when suddenly, a monster rushes upon her 
and the air is pierced by the scream—not of the lady, but 
a railway engine and, presto, all the romantic scene in- 
stantly disappears and the great commercial, money 
making, actual scene lies all around him. 

Our illustration goes no further than merely to mark 
the contrast. It is not pretended that the romance is 
better than the fact. We only wish to make it asymbol 
of what is occurring in life when the ideal is seen con- 
trasted with the actual. 

In some hour of thought, or worship, or music we are 
borne aloft amid different scenes. There our life seems 
to be renewed, and all our best sentiments unfold natur- 
ally within us, as flowers unfold at the kiss of the sun- 
shine. All egotisms, all petty things leave us and a cer- 
tain justice and largeness come intheir place. The abyss 
between the human and the Divine seems almost closed 
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up and we can easily cross it. We seem to be approach- 
ing, and almost worthy to approach that sublime pre- 
sence of which we have often heard and dreamed. Like 
the noble Christ we begin to feel that we might become 
one with God. The supreme moment is almost here, 
when, suddenly, a rude awakening comes. The wings of 
our thought grow weary; the music which, as upon a 
golden chariot was bearing us aloft, descends to earth and 
leaves us in the dusty highway; the vision vanishes; the 
old earth impulse again takes possession of us; the small 
life with its competitions, and its ignoble ambitions, with 
its fret and worry hurries back to command us. Withan 
arrested sigh we say, ah! that was beautiful while it 
lasted; but it was too fanciful and evanescent to be prac- 
tical. It may have done for that quiet peasant life of 
Judea, or for those air-fed saints of medieval days; or it 
may do for poets, or invalids, or those who have a com- 
petency to dream of an infinite existence, but not for the 
full blooded men and women who are on this actual 
earth, who have their living to make, or fortunes to gain, 
or reputation to earn, with sharp competition hedging 
them on every side. When the standard is reduced more 
nearly to our level, when this flying excellence fits its 
speed to our laggard gait it will become more practical 
and will receive more attention from us. 

But have we not learned from experience that we are 
asking the impossible? Our complaint is against the 
necessary and immutable order of things; we are criti- 
cising God. The ideal never descends; it never takes the 
human level: Never does it bargain; never compro- 
mises. It has one command for all. To every mortal it 
says: “I cannot descend to thee; thou must ascend to 
me; 

In our truest moments we feel that in setting the 
standard so high Jesus made no mistake. He only con- 
formed to the law of human experience. Had he not 
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placed itthere we would have been compelled to place it 
there for ourselves. No more than he can we set an 
earthly limit to progress. One may think, sometimes, 
—when his understanding is most active, that the limit 
has been reached; but before his tent is pitched that which 
seemed a wall suddenly opens into a plain; and the plain, 
in the far distance, merges into blue and benignant sky. 
Poor as our life is and victims of circumstances as we all 
are, yet we are not wholly abandoned. We cannot so 
make ourselves the slaves of routine as to prevent all 
spontaneous emotions and surprises. Even while we are 
on the treadmill the sky will sometimes lift revealing an 
unexpected glory. 


“Man cannot be God's outlaw if he would, 
Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 

But nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that Source 
Which dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures. 
This life were brutish did we not sometimes 
Have intimations clear of wider scope, 

Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 

The soul alert with noble discontent 

And onward yearning of unstilled desire: 
Fruitless, except we now and then divined 

A mystery of Purpose gleaning through 

The secular confusions of the world 

Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours.” 


But we all have “hints of occasion infinite.” The 
screen becomes transparent and we see what lies beyond. 
Every fact which hinders becomes soluble, at last. As 
we advance, every dream turns to a reality; which, after 
a time, becomes itself a dream pointing to another reality; 
and still another dream and still another reality; and so 
on forever. 

We are all very blind; but none is so blind that he 
does not have some glimpse of the way he ought to go. 
Very low are we all; yet none is so low that his case is 


irreparable. 
“Here we’re sunk low enough; 
But not so low that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us 
When the spirits true endeavors 
Stand out plainly from their false ones.” 
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Try to disguise it as we may the ideal haunts us all 
like our shadows, or like thought of a duty undone. We 
have all had ample opportunity to learn the lesson that 
to live means to grow more like God. We are living 
truly only when we yield glad acquiescence to our high- 
est instincts. It is when we obey the law within us, im- 
plicitly, as the trees and the grass obey the law within 
them, no more than they doubting that it is right thus to 
do—that we find ourselves rising toward the light and 
the purpose of our existence becomes apparent to us. It 
is related that a genius stands by the gate through which 
every mortal passes from another existence into this and 
gives to each a drink, causing him to forget all his past 
life that the experience of the two worlds may not be 
mixed. For us all the potion has effectually done its 
work, for we have wholly forgotten all past worlds and 
what we may have been. But no*cup has been mixed 
which is able to blot out hope, nor make us wholly 
forget what we might be. 


“The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again 
Whose soul sees the Perfect 
Which the eye seeks in vain.” 


We are not ignorant of what may said on the other 
side. On every side of us, barriers. Something stronger 
than gravitation pulls us down. Our feet are, for much 
of the time, fast in the clay. Work, work, everywhere 
work, to be done to keep up with our task. Farms, 
stocks, houses, offices, conventions, caucuses, ceremony, 
clap-trap; penury, gaunt, hunger, the moans of the sick; 
birth, death; our huge old world keeping its steady, im- 
passive gate, insensible to all our longings and prayers,— 
all confront us. The temptation is very strong, at times, 
to become a part of the machinery, and, smothering all 
our aspirations be content with merely doing the work of 
each day and receiving the pittance we have earned. 
But we are not thus abandoned and left to a fate which 
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would remand us and our race finally to savagery. We 
are reminded each day that the law of the world is 
advance, and that while doing our daily work we can be- 
come greater than it. We are smitten and aroused by 
calls from above; our chain of habit is shattered and we 
are apprised that while we live in an actual world and 
cheerfully take our part of its duties, yet we are related 
to a higher existence toward which we may advance and 
from which, finally, nothing can separate us. 

We have not the power to describe that existence, nor 
to definitely outline the method by which it may be at- 
tained. All we have tried to do is to catch a glimpse of 
the law under which man, as well as nature, finds him- 
self. What we see around us as progressive order and 
beauty until the mind can think of nothing higher, within, 
we see as advancing truth and virtue. There is but one 
life. The soul came from the same source whence came 
the golden-rod on the ground and Arcturus yonder in the 
sky. Thought and music are brothers of the oak and the 
flowers. There is but one law: All life is a growth un- 
der influences the most immense and the most beneficent. 
The soul is to fulfill the law of its being as the world ful- 
fills the law of its being. As the planets in their awful 
course through space show God’s strength, so man should 
become an arena for the display of the virtue and the 
wisdom and the beauty of God. 

We are wise when we yield to this high purpose. All 
things conspire to urge us forward. The spirit will not 
permit us to tarry where we are. However rich the 
pasture, we are hidden to break the tether and move 
onward; however fair the haven we are ordered to slip 
our cable and sail over the sea. Thorwalsden was sad 
when he finished his great statue, because he himself was 
satisfied with it. By that sign he knew his genius had 
reached its solstice and could go no further. So may we 
be sad if there comes an hour when we are satisfied with 
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our moral progress. There is always a new triumph 
awaiting us in the front. Let us all go forward not 
doubting the direction, nor doubting the promise of the 
future. Weare born to a career of toil; but it is alsoa 
career of progress. Remembering this, our toil becomes 
easier. There is enough now seen to justify us in paint- 
ing in bright colors the sky toward which we are march- 
ing. Thus toiling and hoping our earthly path shall be 
thick sown with works of beauty and use; thus shall the 
Divine purpose, on man’s behalf, be more clearly mani- 
fest; thus our life shall be more steady and contained in 
the midst of all vicissitudes and tempests through which 
it passes, and we shall leave this world awed by the. 
grandeur of that other world upon which we are entering 
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“Then the word of the Lord came to me, saying, as the clay is in 
the hands of the potter, so are ye in my hands, O house of Israel.” 
—JEREMIAH. 


The whole passage, of which these words are a frag- 
ment, freely stated is as follows :— 

Anxious to illustrate to his countrymen the fate which 
awaited their nation if it remained sinful and unrepentant, 
and obeying some strong impulse which he called the word 
of Jehovah, the Prophet went into a room where the 
potters were at their wheels moulding the clay into 
various forms. Directing his attention to one of the 
workmen holding the mass of clay upon the swiftly 
revolving wheel, he saw a vessel of a certain pattern 
taking form. When the mass was first placed upon the 
wheel the potter seemed to have a definite intention in 
his mind; but, when he had reached a certain point, by 
some means the vessel was marred, and suddenly chang- 
ing his mind he began to form the clay into a different 
shaped vessel and destined fora different use. As the 
prophet watched this process the word of the Lord was 
heard again, saying that as this clay was in the hands of 
the workman, so were the nations in his hand. The 
material out of which they are formed is plastic. He 
could place it upon the swiftly revolving wheel of time 
and out of it mould what form of nation he might will. 
He could make or mar, build or destroy, at his own 
pleasure; and there was none to call Him to account, or 
to question his right to-do as he chose with the nations. 
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He commands Jeremiah to bear this fact to the minds of 
his countrymen, and threatens them that, unless they 
repent their land shall be left desolate, and they shall fly 
before their enemies as the leaves fly before a tempest. 

Long since the prediction concerning the fate of Israel 
has_been fulfilled. The land became a vast house of 
mourning, and for nearly two thusand years the people 
have been exiles, wandering to and fro upon the face of 
the earth. But not only Judea, but many another nation 
_ has met a similar fate. The pathway of history is lined 
with the shattered remains of what once were mighty 
Kingdoms. It may be that the illustration is too strong 
for the real fact; but it does seem at times, as if, far above 
all earthly sovereigns, presides a Sovereign whose will is 
law; whose domain is boundless; and who moulds all 
people and all events to suit his pleasure, as the potter 
moulds the clay. 

It is worthy of note that what the old prophet saw and 
heard, in the pottery, our later science and philosophy 
have adopted as their theory of the construction of worlds 
and the building of nations. In shaping the planets their 
own wills were not consulted. One star differs from 
another star in glory; and the quantity of its glory,—its 
magnitude and its brightness—and the place it occupies 
in the universe were arranged by an unalterable law. 
There are worlds compared with which our earth seems 
almost unworthy of notice. The sun seems to be a mighty 
center of light and heat. It has been estimated that if 
a cylinder of ice, 184,000 miles in length and 45 miles in 
diameter, were darted into the sun every second it would 
be melted as fast as itcame. At the earth the light of 
the sun is 500,000 times that of the full moon. But there 
is a star whose light, and presumably its heat, is 100 
times greater than that of the sun. In their formation 
there was no chance, no contingency, but the working of 
resistless forces in accordance with a purpose of nature,— 
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a decree so stable that the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which were said to change not, by comparison were like 
writing made in the sand when the tide is out to be effaced 
when it returns.. The worlds were formed, some to honor 
some to dishonor, by powers not themselves. Thus the 
grains of sand were formed; thus the crystals were shaped; 
thus the boundaries of the ocean were determined; thus 
the ferns and grasses, and thus the palm tree and the 
pine and the oak were fashioned. They are not the 
result of caprice, nor of internal volitions, but of external 
agents governed by law. 

But the flgure of the clay and the workman, in many 
minds, is capable of a larger application. Not only 
worlds and crystals and plants are fashioned by external 
influences, but thus nations and races are formed. The 
attempt has been made to construct a philosophy of 
civilization upon this plan. What is called personality is 
almost wholly absent from this philosophy. The for- 
mation and the character of nations are determined by 
their antecedents; by the law of heredity; by climate, 
food, natural surroundings, soil;—by the interplay of 
forces over which man hag little if any control. The 
human will is largely ignored. It is not an actor so 
much as acted upon. Events and ideas have appeared 
by a necessary sequence, and personal volition has had 
nothing to do with creating them. All things that con- 
‘stitute that variable product which we call civilization,— 
government, laws, the arts, beautiful and useful, religion,— 
have been largely produced by circumstances. Even the 
great men, who have seemed to direct the stream of 
history, were themselves caught and carried along by 
the same current which was resistlessly sweeping all 
things in one direction. According to this Plato did not 
make philosophy, nor did Christ make christianity; philos- 
ophy made Plato and christianity made Christ. Angelo 
did not create the art of his century; the art of his century 
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created Angelo. Luther did not produce the Reformation; 
the Reformation produced Luther. Lincoln did not 
glorifiy our century by giving freedom to the slave; our 
century of liberty glorified Lincoln by making him its 
agent. Thus the great man is a product of his time. 
Whatever we see, according to this way of thinking— 
worlds, crystals, trees, arts, laws, nations—appear to be 
a result of forces and laws which are as old as time. 

Not much reflection over the facts in the case is 
demanded to reach the conclusion, that, while there is 
much truth in this theory, it does not contain all the truth 
upon the subject. While all things may be dependent 
upon outside forces for their form, yet the character of 
the material helps determine what the form shall be. 
The tree indeed cannot grow from the seed without aid 
from the external] agents of soil and air and moisture and 
light; but there is something in the seed which determines 
whether the tree which is produced shall be a pine, or an 
oak. The crystal may be fashioned by outside forces; 
but these forces are powerless to make a crystal unless 
they have the right material. They cannot make it out 
of air. The sculptor can make his snow white statue; 
but he cannot make it out of common clay. Thus every- 
thing seems to be the resultant of two agents,—outward 
force and an inward condition. 

Whence and how came what is called the generic 
soul? Where was its origin? Did it begin in some far 
off, rudimentary instinct and has it assumed its present 
noble outlines after many ages and after passing through 
the hands of many moulders and decorators? Or has it 
some nearer origin,—coming to man, originally, pure and 
perfect, from some mighty Deity as Pallas sprang from 
the brow of the great Jove? Whence and how comes 
the individual soul,—the consciousness, the mysterious 
personality of each man and woman? Does it come by 
ordinary generation as does the body,—the house and the 
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tenant formed in the same way? Or does it havea higher 
source;—a miracle that never ceases; the creation of a 
new soul for every new body; a heavenly form descend- 
ing and lighting upon the new born mortal bringing sweet 
messages of an upper world, as the dove descended and 
rested upon the head of Jesus? Some think it is only 
‘another form of the material of which the body is made. 
It is carbonates and phosphates in motion; and when the 
conditions of their motion cease, that is when a certain 
amount of heat fails, it will cease to exist. Born of 
earth, to earth it will return. Others reject all such 
inferences. They say, allied with material things, it is 
not itself material. This arrangement is temporary. 
Here it is a guest, a traveler; its citizenship is elsewhere. 
Of heaven, to heaven it will return. 


“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
The youth who daily from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 


The field opened by these questions is an inviting one, 
but we must forbear to enter it. Wandering there would 
be pleasant, but that would be its only merit. It would 
be devoid of profit. Our wanderings would finally lead. 
us back to the place of entrance not having enriched our 
‘store of knowledge. Each inquiry would remain without 
a definite answer. But something definite and practical 
lies near at hand. Leaving the question as to how and 
when the generic soul of mankind came and how the 
specific soul of each mortal comes, without attempting to 
answer it, let us mark how this soul is changed and 
moulded by the things it comes in contact with in its 
journey through time. 
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Every life that comes to earth is partially shaped by 
influences that long antedate its coming. As the river is 
formed by streams flowing down from every hillside 
which slopes into the valley where its current Hes, and 
these numerous streams are fed by many smaller brooks, 
and these by hidden springs, so is it with a ife. -Unnum— 
bered springs have poured their floods into this flowmnge 
river. Each coherent, integral life that we see is appar— 
ently the union of two other lives and bears their ikeness_ 
But these two lives bear the immediate stamp of four 
personalities, and these four of eight which preceded 
them; and thus a few generations back each individual 
life is lost in a perfect labyrinth of lives.. Like the stars 
every person has emerged from nebula. Each individual 
is usually most like his father and mother; but he is ike 

_all his ancestors. Their virtue helps strengthen, their 
vice helps weaken this new life that has come to the 
earth. Thus national types and family types are formed. 

A gifted actress, in some recent reminiscences, recog- 
nizes this law when she accounted forthe struggle that 
took place in her mind before she could decide to appear 
before the public and face its criticisms and the despon— 
dency which hung over her soul like a heavy cloud, by 
bringing forward the fact that the Slav race, to which 
she belonged, had long since fallen behind in the march 
of conquest among the nations. Theirconscious inferiority 
and its consequent timidity had been bequeathed to her. 
But another invisible and unconscious force was at work 
within her which overbalanced this race timidity, and, 
finally, made her a conqueror in the field which she most 
dreaded to enter. In her veins were flowing some drops 
of Hungarian Gypsy blood which were surcharged with 
lawlessness and adventure, and they finally broke over her 
Slavonic limitations and swept her forward to conquest. 
Goethe speaks of the two inherited influences working, 
side by side, in his life, one of which made him strong 
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and the other made him cheerful. Emerson, the Saint 
of our new dispensation, the finest spiritual flower which 
“this century has grown, is the culmination of eight 
generations of thoughtful and conscientious men and 
women. For two hundred years the invisible workmen 
had been engaged over their task, and finally perfected 
this most marvelous vase. 

But these cases are only exceptional by reason of their 
prominence. What is true of them is true of all lives. 
They are all shaped and colored by the past. They were 
brought hither without any volition of their own. They 
find themselves loaded with obligations and responsibil- 
ities, not of their own choosing. They may be born into 
the same natural conditions, but their antecedent con- 
ditions are unequal. They find themselves upon the same 
earth; the same sights may meet their eyes and the same 
sounds may greet their ears; they may breathe the same 
air and be warmed by the same sunshine; they are 
surrounded by the same mysteries and are confronted by 
the same silent eternity. But the eyes out of which they 
see, and the ears with which they hear, and the souls upon 
which all sights and sounds fall and by which they are 
converted into something different from sight and sound 
are not the same. Both are placed with their faces 
fronting the future and bidden to gothat way. But while 
one must march painfully along through dust and mire 
the other, furnished with wings, flies along through the 
sunshine. The past seems to be a kind of moulder with 

an arbitary will; having the power out of the same 
original material to make one vessel to honor and another 
to dishonor;—making now a piece of humble earthenware 
to be used fora few years, and when it is broken its 
fragments thrown away and forgotten, and another like 
it put in its place, and now a Barberini vase of glass, 
covered with finest enamel cut in cameo, and made the 
darling treasure of the ages. 
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The doctrine of imputation, which theology almost 
made a figment of by assuming that Adam’s sin is the sin 
of the race and Christ’s righteousness of the race, is 
capable of being reduced into a most evident fact, namely, 
that the evil and the good of all the past have contributed 
to the forming of the actual men and women found upon 
the earth atany given time. These potters have each held 
life upon their wheels. 

But oo sooner does the new born denizen of earth 
awake to consciousness, than other external influences». 
begin to mould him. They either deepen, or partially 
efface the impressions heredity has made. As the body 
is influenced by the amount and quality of food which it 
receives, so the mind is affected by the kind of mental 
food which is placed before it. The child dwelling by 
the sea will have different thoughts from a child whose 
home is by the mountains, or near a forest, or in a city. 
In what kind of home were the early years of life passed? 
Were there books in the home and pictures and music, or 
was the home destitute of all such ornaments? Was 
there mutual understanding, the reign of goodwill, the 
sweet sovereignty of love pervading the household? These 
things all help mould the young and plastic soul. Who 
can estimate the difference in the outcome of two lives, 
one of which upon coming to earth finds a home sur- 
rounded by everything which stimulates the intellectual 
and moral nature, the other finding itself surrounded by 
all that stupefies and degrades? The same kind of soul 
cannot be formed in the child, whose early life is passed 
amid flowers and in the sunshine, and in the child whose 
home is in a garret bounded by four bare walls; in that 
one which is sung to sleep by a mother, and that one left 
to moan and sob itself to sleep under some rag in a dark 
corner; in that one wakened by a kiss and that one 
wakened by a blow. 

In giving some account of his life, a few days ago, a 
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man said he had no recollection of any home in his 
‘childhood. He did not know who his father and mother 
were. His memory dates from the time, when, along 
with more than a thousand other boys, mostly older than 
himself, he was at work in a great factory. Every day a 
certain task was set, and if it was not completed he was 
whipped. He does not remember receiving any pay for 
his work. He was nearly always hungry, and the food 
must have been scanty and poor. One day he stole 
something to eat, and was arrested and placed for some 
time among older criminals. The sequel to those early 
chapters of his life is this: Only thirty two years of age, 
he has spent half of it in prison. And asa foot note to 
that volume of one life it may be stated that many of 
those whom he knew as boys in that work house he has 
recognized among the convicts in the different prisons in 
which he has served time. The moral of this history is, 
that place almost any child, one of our own sons, amid 
‘such influences, and it would have been miraculous if the 
outcome had not been similar, so great is the power of 
circumstances to make or mar a character. 

It is a well-worn saying that great and permanent re- 
sults depend upon trifles; but it loses none of its truth by 
becoming trite and venerable. As the twig is bent the 
tree is permanently inclined. In one of the Hastern 
books it is related that one who was in paradise was 
asked how he got there, and replied, “On a day, long 
ago, as Buddha passed by he smiled upon me.” A smile 
changed the direction and destiny of his life. But sup- 
pose Buddha had passed him without smiling upon 
him—! Every one, by constructing his own experience, 
can find how his history has been shaped by events which 
at the time seemed unimportant. Two or three books 
which, in childhood, we read much without knowing at 
the time what their influence would be, now we see have 
deeply colored all the after years of our life. As the 
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Amazon sweeps far out into the ocean retaining its direc- 
tion and not mingling with the salt water, so the stream 
of thought and imagination set in motion by those books: 
has swept right along through all the years retaining its. 
direction and not losing itself in the great sea which lies. 
around it. How a single sentence sometimes changes 
our whole disposition and starts our life in a new direc- 
tion! As Luther was going up the holy stairs at Rome 
on his knees, the sentence, “the just shall live by faith” 
flashed into his mind ; whereupon he rose to his feet and 
took the first steps in a new career. And many a smaller 
life has been changed in the same way. A young man 
who had been trained in the most rigid schools of 
theology reached a point in his life when those forms. 
became false to him. Long he clung to them, but finally 
he was compelled to loosen his hold of them. His teach- 
ing had been such that religion and these theological 
forms were s0 inextricably woven together that the destruc- 
tion of one meant the destruction of both. Hence, as he saw 
one after another of these doctrines falling away it seemed 
as if religion had forsaken him. God, hope, immortality 
had gone down in the general ruin, and he was lonely and 
hopeless and distressed. Thus filled with doubt and 
foreboding and sometimes wishing that the years of his. 
life, now rendered useless, were all passed, one day he 
found in the corner of a newspaper this sentence: “On 
the ruins of churches and religions God will build his 
temple in the heart.” It was a new revelation; the 
horizon fell back on every side ; a light like that of mid- 
day streamed into his heart, and all its doubt and gloom 
fell-back as, in the story, the rebellious.angels retreated 
at the approach of the archangel. — 

What kind of persons have been nearest us? These 
have helped make us what we are. What an hour was. 
that, loaded down with destiny, in which we formed a 
noble or ignoble friendship! We may not be able to 
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recall the very day and hour nor the circumstance which 
attended the meeting with some one. 


“J wish I could remember the first day, 
First hour, first moment of your meeting me, 
If bright or dim the season, it might be 
Summer or winter for aught I can say, 
So unrecorded did it slip away. 
So blind was I to see and foresee, 
So dull to mark the budding of my tree 
That would not blossom yet for many a May. 
If only I could recollect it, such 
A day of days! I let it come and go 
As traceless as a thaw of bygone snow: 
It seemed to mean so little, meant so much ; 
If only I could now recall that touch, 
irst touch ot hand in hand! Did one but know!” 


We did not know, we could not know, at that “first 
touch of hand in hand” what would follow. But now 
we know. How we have been helped, how we have been 
hindered by some! Some have been wings to bear us 
upward ; some have been clogs to hold us in the clay. 
Perhaps no other agent has such power in forming a 
character from the outside as that of personality. The 
heart soon takes the level of its associaies. If they are 
high, it will mount; if they are low it will descend. The 
mountains and the sea, the forest and the prairie have 
their power over the imagination ; books help form the 
mind; music and pictures touch the emotions and form 
the taste. Buta person, the one with whom we are most 
frequently found, the one whom we most love excels all 
the rest in his power over us. In such constant presence 
we are as the clay in the hand of the workman who sits 
at the wheel. 

The theme grows too great for the hour. The list of 
those things which build a character cannot be recited, 
much less can each one be examined in detail. It must 
be sufficient to say that every man is surrounded by 
forces, which play upon his character, as his body is sur- 
rounded by laws. Every one finds that he is largely a 
product of hisage. His thought is largely determined 
forhim. So is the architecture of his home; so is his 
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music ; so is his religion. As he is born into an atmos- 
phere which presses upon him from every side, and 
which he cannot free himself from and which he must 
use if he lives, so is he born into a kind of political and 
intellectual and religious atmosphere which he cannot 
wholly free himself from, and which he must use if he 
lives among mankind. “ Every man is linked to his own 
century ;” nor can he wholly break the chain that binds 
him. Thus the institutions, the laws, the thoughts of 
liberty of justice, the literature, the music, the drama, 
the church are all combined to decide what kind of man 
shall be made. No one is strong enough to defy them 
all, and no One can rise very far-above them. Slowly, 
silently they do their work ; but every moment they are 
at their task determining the form and decoration which 
each piece of clay shall take and wear. 

In making the famous Portland Vase, when the 
material was found and prepared, a base of blue, trans- 
lucent glass was first formed. Upon this was laid a coat 
of white enamel through which the blue was visible. 
Then, in relief, upon this blue-white surface, with marvel- 
ous art, a picture was made representing the marriage 
between a mortal man and an immortal woman. In form- 
ing it, it was passed on from one set of hands to another 
until it was completed. 

Thus every life is passed along from one workman 
to another. Parents and teachers help give it form; 
books and friends, art and trade leave their stamp upon 
it ; all the varied experiences and events which the years 
hold,—the loves and the aversions, the pains and the dis- 
appointments, the spectacles of want and poverty, the 
shouts of liberty and the hopes of religion, all, in turn» 
toil at the task of making the most amazing of all 
products,—a noble character. 

Blessed time will that be when the material out of 
which ‘such products are made shall everywhere abound, 
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and when all those workmen shall be so skillful that no 
piece will be marred in the making. Blessed time when 
upon every life shall be represented, not the marriage of 
some pagan hero and nymph, but the inviolable marriage 
of power and goodness. That Roman urn upon which 
such care and art were lavished was deemed fit to hold 
the ashes of a dead Emperor. But if there could be a 
soul come to earth without any taint of the past upon it, 
and then in its course through time only feel the touch of 
holy influences, an urn would be made, fit for a diviner 
use; it should be fit to hold the Spirit of a living God. 
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Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people: for unto you this day a Savior ts borw,—LvKE Ul: 10, 


karth’s Saviors. 


NE of the most interesting things which meets 
the student of the different religions of the 
world, is the appearance in all of them, of an 
event similar to the one of which mention is here 
made. Each one contains the account of the com- 
ing to earth of some being, with more than 
mortal power, and whose advent was attended by 
greater benefits for mankind. To what extent, in 
this respect, one religion may have borrowed from 
another,—the later from the earlier,—there can be 
no means of determining, definitely. There are 
some who think that they are all variations and 
adaptations of one far remote, original event. 
But as there is only one humanity and only one 
world, it would seem more probable that each part 
of the race may have had its own basis of fact, 
like that possessed by every other part; and the 
structure built upon it, in its shape and decora- 
tion, was determined by the temperament and the 
local circumstances of the builders. Orit may be, 
that, in some cases, they are partly borrowed from 
an older race and religion, and partly a creation of 
races and religion. 

However this may be, with the main state- 
ment,—that é¢very people, of which we have any 
account, have celebrated the coming into their 
midst of one who increased their happiness, and 
around whose personality many wonderlul inci- 
dents clustered, every reader is well acquainted. 
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The first appearance of these demigods in the 


records of the nations is that of Horus. He was 


the son of Osiris and Isis, and around his birth 
miracles cluster. He is the genius of light. He 
rides in the sun-boat and drives the darkness 
before him. One of the prayers addressed to him 
is: “‘O, Horus, come to me quickly. Shameless- 
ness and sin are upon the earth; but thou, when 
thou art invoked, destroyest them. When they 
see thee, all mankind rejoice.” A movable feast 
day was celebrated in his honor, which, in time, 
became the coronation day for Egypt’s kings. 

Among the Greeks, Apollo appears as the 
bringer of beauty and happiness. Son of Zeus 
and Leto, his birth place, bare of ornament as the 
Bethlehem manger, became by that event a place 
of surpassing loveliness. To him fair beings came 
with offerings, as the wise men came with gifts to 
the infant Judean Savior. As he grew in strength, 
he announced that his mission was to unfold the 
meaning of Jove, and overcome the powers of evil. 
His coming was the dawn of a new civilization for 
Greece. The arts grew in that new sunlight, and 
religion became a nobler thing. His oracles were 
so powerful that the direction of Greek history was 
often determined by them. 

In the far north, Balder, son of Odin and 
Freya, is the friend of man, and, of all the gods, 
the best beloved. Light is his dwelling place. 
He is the bringer of gentleness and innocence and 
justice to earth. When he was slain, all nature 
mourned. Darkness, like that which is reported 
to have enveloped Jerusalem when the Calvary 
tragedy was enacted, fell like a pall upon all the 
earth. Even the gods were struck speechless with — 
horror. The sea moaned; the trees of the forest 
bowed their heads in silent grief; and the rocks 
shed tears. To this day, in Iceland, when the 
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stones are covered with dew the children say they 
are weeping for Balder. And a snow-white flower 
which in that country is loved, as the Swiss loves 
Edelweiss, still bears the name ‘‘Baldersbrow.” 

To our North American Indians, according 
to their traditions, came heaven-sent Hiawatha 
loaded with blessings. Of miraculous birth, pos- 
sessing superhuman strength, he cleared their 
hunting and fishing grounds of obstacles, slew the 
giants, and taught them the arts of peace. Hav- 
ing completed his work he entered his canoe, 
whispered to it, ‘‘Westward,” and glided out into 
the sunset. People and forests and streams and 
birds all joined in a sad farewell. 


‘‘Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha, the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mist of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter.” 


The Aztec peoples, the Spaniards found on 
our southern shores, remembered that the kind 
god Quetzal had once dwelt among them. While 
_ he stayed, the harvests were abundant and happi- 
ness unmeasured. He gave to the rulers wisdom, 
and to the priests, truth. But, after a time, the 
rulers and priests grew jealous of his influence with 
the people, and combining, as they did at Jerusa- 
lem against another Friend of man, they banished 
him and brought back the old order of things. 
Driven away, he went to the seashore, built a canoe 
of serpent skins and set sail for the rising sun, 
beyond which lay heaven, his native country. He 
promised to return and re-establish his kingdom, 
and all were living in expectation of the second 
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advent of this savior—the rulers and priests {ook a 
ing with dread, the people with gladness, for his — 


return. 

In the same way, 1800 years ago, and for the 
same reason that these divine joy bringers came to 
the nations scattered all over the earth, came 


Jesus to little Bethlehem of Judea. They all 


came in obedience to earth’s great want and 
heaven’s great bounty. The song of the angels, 
hovering in the air over Palestine, is a strain of a 
universal anthem. The star of Bethlehem has 
circled the world, and has paused to look down 
upon many a cradle in which slumbered an infant 


Redeemer. By the change of a word or two the 
popular Christmas carol ceases to be the property” 


of Christians alone, and becomes the possession 
of a world of mankind. 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 

There's a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 

And the star rains its fire 
While the Beautiful sing, 

For the manger of Bethlehem + 
Cradles a king. 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled, 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, 
And the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations 
That Jesus is King,” 


The change of two proper names makes that 
poem into a song the whole world has sung, and 
will sing to the end of time. 


One of the points of agreement in all the 


beautiful stories of the advent of these heaven- 
sent beings is that they came on errands of mercy 
to mankind. Back of them lay awful Gods which 
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man dreaded. Odin was that dread power which 
moved all things; that cosmic force which caused 
the stars to move across the sky, which tossed the 
sea into hungry, raging billows; which carried the 
huge glaciers of that Northland crunching and 
grinding the mountains, taking away great boulders 
as they moved on their resistless course toward 
the sea, and breaking them into towering ice-bergs 
sent them drifting away into the awful unknown 
waste of ocean. ‘Thor held in his hand the ham- 
~ mer which could break all things in pieces.. Jupi- 
tor was the mighty Thunderer. In Egypt Set, or 
Satan, was the destroyer and blighter. He filled 
the world with crocodiles and dragons and poison- 
ous asps. The hot wind that blasted the trees was 
his breath. Jehovah was a god of vengeance. 
He could smite the earth with famine. He loved 
- blood and the odor of burning flesh. 

But the coming of these younger gods reversed 
all this. Thor held the war banner and shook 
the earth with his tread. Balder held a flowerin 
his hand; when he walked upon the earth it was 
swathed in sunlight. Jupiter clasped the thunder- 
bolt in his hand, and his frown made the moun- 
tains tremble. Apollo came holding a_ harp; 
when he touched it the mountains were entranced. 
The Great Spirit sent famine to the people. Hia- 
watha gave them the green corn. and taught them 
how to cultivate it. and banish famine from the 
earth. Satan slew Osicis; stopped the rain and 
dew; dried up the Nile and was turning all the 
‘land into a desert. Horus came and killed the 
evil god; brought back dew and rain; made the 
Nile overflow its banks; and made Egypt the har- 
vest field of the world. The last message of Je- 
hovah to Israel was, that he would smite the earth 
with a curse. The coming of Jesus was the an- 
nouncement that God was a father and the earth 
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must dwell in peace. The reign of war and terror 
was over; the era of love and good will had come. 
It need not be assumed that all these stories 
are equally important, or equally valuable. It 
is not pretended that all are equally historical. 
The probabilities are that something else than ac- 
curate history is mixed with all of them. To 
attempt to find. what is fable and what is fact 
forms no part of our present intention. The hour 
is not one favorable to that analysis and compar- 
son which would separate us into questioning and 
jealous groups, but to that form of synthesis and 
generalization which would draw us toward a com- 
mon centre. What we see is not identity but sim- 
ilarity in them all; not an equal value for us in 
each of them, but a certain value for us in all of 
them. ery: 
Two things they must signify to us:—In the 
fact that back of them all seems to lie some 
darker history than that which follows them, we 
are pointed to the spectacle of advancing mankind 
which must be full of cheering reassurance to all 
who are interested in earth’s welfare. Humanity 
is not stationary; it moves. It moves not only 
from east to west; it moves upward. Each new 
era reveals a higher ethical quality than the one 
which precedes it. Each of these Saviors that 
have come to earth, has pointed out a new bend 
in the path which his nation was treading wearily 
along;—a bend which led to a long level from 
which some of the old sharp thorns and flint were 
absent; where some new flowers and grass were’ 
present. The coming of a kinder God among 
mankind, shows that mankind itself has become 
kinder. A new form of Deity in the sky argues a 
new form of humanity upon theearth. God is the 
apotheosis of the highest virtues which the soul 
knows. Apola did not create art; he became its 
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embodiment after it was created. Balder didnot 
create light and innocence; the service he rendered 
our Norse ancestors was in becoming its ideal after 
they had learned to love these fair things. Jesus 
did not create peace and goodwill; he became 
their human embodiment for a few years on earth 
among a people who were tired of the reign of 
force and hatred; and then he went away and 
became their ideal form to be worshiped there in 
the sky by hundreds of millions who have made 
their pathetic pilgrimage across the earth in nearly 
twenty centuries. 
The second thing revealed by the similarity of 
these incidents is the oneness of mankind. The 
incarnation is not an insular thing. It is world- 
wide. Kindness and sympathy are not the pecu- 
liar possession of a part of earth. They belong to 
all parts. They are fair flowers which grow in all 
zones of the great human world. From the time 
when Prometheus brought fire from heaven to aid 
man, to Franklin drawing lightning from the 
clouds and making it man’s most willing servant, 
there have been those who were willing to toil all 
their lives to advance earth’s material welfare. 
So from him who helped the wounded traveler in 
Judea, and illustrated that the world is only a 
great neighborhood in which each is at times 
dependent upon the other, to the black women in 
Africa who brought food to Mungo Park in the 
lonesome evening, and crooned their rude songs 
of sympathy for him who was so far away 
from his white mother and sisters; from Jesus 
ministering to the lepers at Jerusalem to Father 
Damien ministering to the lepers at Molakai and 
Kate Marsden making her thousand mile journey 
through the awful wastes of Siberia to minister to 
_ the starving and freezing outcasts,—all along the 
_ way of the centuries these fair flowers of pity and 
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goodwill have been waving in the wind and 
mingling their perfume with the sunshine. 

Thus our Christmas celebration is something 
more than a national or a Christian thing; it is a 
natural and human thing. It has Palestine, 
indeed, behind it to give it meaning and authority. 
But it has much more than Palestine behind it. 
It has human history to give it meaning and 
authority. The order for its observance is coun- 
tersigned by the world. 

Which, instead of taking away any of its | 
poetry, adds to its poetry. One petal of a rose is 
beautiful; but not so beautiful as a full rose. One 
strain of music is beautiful; but not so beautiful as 
the whole piece. We may be glad that the hearts 
of those shepherds dreamed that the still air of 
that Judean night was set a quivering by angel 
voices chanting a song whose burden was that 
rage and violence should cease to rend the earth, 
and war should be no more. But how much glad- 
der should we be to know that that sweet dream 
had gently crept into many other human hearts, — 
hearts far away in space and time from where 
those shepherds slept among their flocks! 

We are in no mood to des estimate the sig- 
nificance of Christ’s advent to that quarter of 
earth and the results to mankind of that coming. 
It marks a turning point in history. The world 
was ready for a change. It had reached the end 
of its old career. It had announced the failure of 
the old order of things. It was time for the old 
cruel gods,—Jupiter and Jehovah,—to abdicate 
their thrones in favor of some gentler Deity. At the 
command of those old Deities war chariots had 
ground millions into dust. Rushing through 
nations they had ‘‘made a solitude and called it 
peace.” Victory meant annihilation. Ruins 
lined the Nile and the Euphrates along which 
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armies had marched. The nation lived in a 
“bloody world. Daily to the altars were driven 
countless animals for sacrifice. God loved the 
shedding of blood, and the worshipers living in 
dread, to save their own lives were sacrificing 
thousands'of other lives. Inthe dark background, 
Joshua is seen, under a command of his Deity, 
utterly destroying a city, putting to death every 
man, woman and child. Alexander is seen weep- 
ing because no more worlds were left him to 
reduce to slavery. Cesar is seen with a million 
deaths charged to his account. The daughter of 
Jephthah, the daughter of Agamemnon and many 
children of unknown names are seen offered as 
sacrifices to appease the anger of the gods. 

In the midst of such awful, realistic scenes how 
indescribably beautiful is that poetic, that idealistic 
picture unveiled to our gaze when the Christ was 
announced to a warring and sorrowful world. 
Beautiful the picture of Hector and Andromache 
and their little boy standing for a moment, with 
their hearts full of love, while all around them in 
fury raged the embattled host, Beautiful that 
other picture on the classic page, of Eneas guided 
by the white doves through the dark forest to 
where grew the tree with the golden boughs, one 
branch of which, carried in his hand, would give 
him safe conduct through the under world. 
Beautiful the placid scene described by the poet, 
as he sat in the English church yard, and these 
sounds and sights fell upon his soul in the summer 
evening: 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on thesight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 
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Many another picture might be recalled from > 
our reading. But can we recall in all literature 
any picture which surpasses this in beauty ? 
Behold! The war chariots have ceased to rumble. ~ 
The cries of battle have died away. The dark 
cloud has faded into blue air. In Judea a peace- 
ful evening has settled down ;—an evening of white ~ 
flocks on the hillsides; of grass scented air; of ~ 
great lustrous stars, one brighter than all the rest, 
overhead ; in the midst of all this, radiant forms 
announcing that in the sky dwelt a most glorious 
God who loved such scenes more than he loved 
war, and whose highest wish was that all the earth 
should be at peace! 

However great or small may be the amount of 
fact involved in it, this picture cannot be otherwise 
than welcome to the imagination, It is not likely 
soon to perish from the human memory, As longas 
it hangs in that galleryit will be loved ; and whoso 
in future generations looks upon it, cannot fail to 
recognize what is symbolized by it. ; 

With a half-sadness it must be confessed that 
the results of that advent fell far below what were 
intended. And yet the results were great ; and, let 
us trust, are every century becoming greater. War 
did not cease. Cruelty did not disappear. Back 
into so-called Christian civilization came Jupiter 
and Jehovah; came Set and Thor with their thun- 
derbolts and war hammers which the gentler gods _ 
had for a time taken from them and laid away to 
perish from disuse;—back they came, and a sor- 
rowful night, broken only by some fitful light- 
gleams, came down upon the nation. 

And yet we will not forget that the ideal which © 
was symbolized by the~ coming of. Jesus was 
nothing less than the existence of a God full of 
kindness and a humanity which was to bea perfect 
reflection of that kindness upon the earth. That 
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it has partly failed only proves how high and 
divine itis. Craggy and difficult is the ascent to 
_ the point where in that first century this flag was 
unfurled. Not many have reached it. And yet 
the path to it, along which a few solitary forms 
have in all the ages been seenclimbing, must some 
time be! widened into a highway along which 
millions are seen passing upward. It is the way 
of manifest destiny. 

Thus thinking, we have a foundation for our 
Christmas festival which cannot be shaken. Its 
celebration may not only fill our homes, but its 
waves may overflow the blessed portals which 
surround the hearthstone and fill the churches, 
may flow outward until they have filled a world. 
In the highest sense, by making it natural and 
human, it becomes religious. It is sometimes 
objected, by those who think that by being very 
literal in their reading of the early Christian 
writings they have thereby a higher appreciation 
of Jesus, and having a monopoly of all the benefits 
inhering in a correct belief have copyrighted for 
their exclusive use thetitle of ‘‘Christian,” that 
all who read those records after the freer way of 
poetry have no right to celebrate Christmas, 
When the real state of the case is, Christmas is 
imbedded in poetry ;—in poetry which is, after all, 
the highest truth, The fact is, the very. name, 
Jesus Christ, is poetry; being a statement, in 
symbol, of what He is to the world. Thus the 
Christmas of which we are thinking is one which 
is superior to all limitations of books and texts. 
Whatever the hawk-eyed critics may do with that 
small historic residum which they have left us,— 
* whatever they may do with that in the future, 
though they should finally sweep even that away 
and leave us nothing, which is scarcely probable, 
- they would leave our Christmas unharmed. 
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For nothing can hurt the ideal. We have 
read that certain birds when they see the tempest 
coming, take wing and rise above it. So whatever 
storms may rage around the actual, over-toppling 
opinions and prejudices, mingling thrones and 
pontificates in a common ruin, the ideal rises and 
remains upon the serene heights and beckons all 
storm-beaten mortals toward it. Whatever becomes 
of Book and Church in this present turmoil which 
is threatening to sweep them from their old 
foundations, looking upward mortals will still see, 
waving, a flag unfurled 1800 years ago in the name 
of a divine philosophy. All may cease to quarrel 
over the personality of him who unfurled it, in 
their gratitude that it was flung to the breeze by 
some one, and that it still waves. The fact is 
infinitely greater than any explanation of it. Let 
us confess that Christmas holds aloft a principle 
which when enthroned in life will be to our great 
civilization what the sunshine is to the world. 

Surveying the great outspread scene of the 
past how many forms would arise into view who 
have helped weave the happiness of these hours? 
There would for us with our inheritance and place 
in history, first appear in the centre of the group 
that gentle, mercy-loving Friend of man who came 
to Judea. Near him would be those who came to 
Greece on errands of mercy., Farther away is 
seen him who taught in Egypt that good is ~ 
mightier than evil. In India another form would 
be seen teaching that to give is diviner than to 
receive. There in the North appears another who 
did what he could to smite the winter, which 
lingered too long in the hearts of his countrymen, 
with hisown sunbeams. There, too, would appear 
all those who have worked for the welfare of man, 
and, dying in obscurity, never had divine honors 
paid them. Those who, in all ages, have in kind- 
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ness protected the weak, ministered to the sick 
and dying, and have given hope to the despondent 
and sorrowful. All these have helped compose 


_ the beauty of these passing holidays. We salute 


all those who have helped redeem humanity. 
Welcome to this day which over such paral- 
lels of earth, from the North Cape to the Mediter- 
ranean, from New England to California, is trying 
to bring gladness alike to palaceand cottage. All 
its symbols are the expression of love and kind- 
ness. They are new revelations of God. The 
books cannot tell everything about the divine love 
and goodness. Neither can the churches. The 
prayers and hymns fail to express a part of their 
meaning. So they ask Christmas day to come 
and help reveal them to human hearts. They say 
the holly and the pine can do something. The 
flowers can help. Sacred memories can glide in 
from the past and whisper to the soul our mean- 
ing. The present making will speak for us. The 
fire on the hearth, by the reveries it awakens, 
shall be our voice. Eyes of fathers and mothers 
which part of the time look through tears will 
interpret us. The unrestrained laughter of chil- 
dren, the patter of bare feet on the stairs and 
through the halls, and those sweet ‘‘voices of the 
night,” asking, in the darkness, ‘show long will it 
be till morning?” shall all help tell the world 


-what we are. 


May these divine forms gently invade all our 
homes and there unfurl the flag of conquest and 
possession, not only for this day but for all days. 
May they extend and extend the borders of their 
empire until, finally, subduing the earth, the mean- 
ing and the glory of its existence will be fully 
revealed;—it will be one of the brightest jewels in 
the diadem of Him whose glory the angels chanted 
in the long ago. 
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“Doth he not leave the ninety and nine and goeth into the moun- 
tains and seeketh that which has gone astray 7" 
“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good.” 
“Behold the fowls of the air, your heavenly Father feedeth them.”’ 
—JESUs. 


These sentences, taken from the New Testament, 
suggest that in the world of nature and of man, there is a 
sentiment of universal and impartial benevolence. There 
is present a form of divine solicitude as broad and 
gracious as the sunlight, a pity, as gentle as the falling 
dew; a net work of love as enveloping as the atmosphere. 
No person, no thing is permitted to fall outside of this 
boundless compassion. The king on his throne, the slave 
at his task, the philosopher at his problem, the farmer in 
his field, the child at its play, the sheep lost and bewil- 
dered in the mountain, the bird singing in the hedge, the 
lily nodding in the sunshine, the grass growing in the 
meadow, are all dwelling under a canopy of love as broad 
as the sky, as it appeared to the gentle Christ. 

It need not be claimed that Jesus was the sole and 
original discoverer of this sublime sentiment. Such 
claim adds nothing to the value of the sentiment itself, 
and it possesses the demerit of not being true. Its origin 
lies far beyond our great era. As the returning sun, long 
before it appears in its full glory, gives many signs of its 
coming, so did this great idea of a universal benevolence 
begin to herald its advance upon the human horizon 
long before it appeared in its more perfect form in 
Palestine. 
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What may be truly said of the relation which Jesus 
sustained to the sentiment is, that more than any of his 
historic predecessors and of his contemporaries, he 
collected the scattered incidents into a principle. He 
made the facts into a philosophy, and then turned the 
philosophy into life. He saw that kindness is not only an 
incident in a single human life, but it is a great under- 
lying law of the world. It is as fundamental in the con- 
struction of society, as is gravitation in the construction 
of the universe. Take away the great law of nature— 
that matter attracts matter in certain fixed proportions 
—and our globe would speedily lose its way; earth and 
air and water would mingle in inextricable confusion, and 
space would be filled with the fragments of wrecked 
worlds. So, it appeared, to this Galilean Teacher, that 
the law of love and goodwill is as essential to the welfare 
of mankind, and if it were taken away the disintegration 
of society and moral ruin would surely follow. With 
him it became more than the dream of a philosopher; it 
became the foundation of a new civilization:—a civiliza- 
tion greater than Judea, greater than Europe and Amer- 
ica,—a civilization as great as the world of man, and 
which should endure until the last set of sun. 

Thus, if our work at this hour were the awarding of 
merit to individuals rather than the study and illustration 
of a principle of life—coming by the line of history we 
have come, with our inheritance, and bearing the Chris- 
tian name—we could find abundant reason for handing 
the crown over to him of Nazareth. And it is no extray- 
agant speech to say, that, in making the fundamental law 
of his life the fundamental law of society at large there 
is given the only true measure of civilization, The ex- 
altation, the salvation of mankind must consist, finally, 
in the coronation of love and kindness,—in making the 
Christ-Heart at Bethlehem expand until it becomes the 
heart of the world. 
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Students of the mind have analyzed the sentiment of 
affection, which, in some degree, is resident in every life, 
and labeled each form of it with reference to its quality. 
Not caring to become mental philosophers, at this hour, 
we need not follow them in their analysis. Our work 
lies much nearer than that. We only care to announce 
and celebrate the fact that there is present in the world, 
and manifesting itself through the human heart, a certain 
power of love, mighty in its influence, and which widens 
and deepens with the circling years. Sometimes the 
soul knows; sometimes it wills; at other times it loves 
and pities and forgives. Let us think of man, now, not 
as intellect going out on a search for truth, nor as volition 
going out upon a conquest, but as a great heart going out 
in the name of kindness and goodwill. 

Beginning with its first and simplest form — with the 
alphabet of it —love seems to be rooted in instinct and 
sense. It is natural. It is related to sex and youth. It 
is universal and is shared by all forms of life from man 
to the moths and flowers. And let us beware how any 
attempt is made to underestimate the importance and the 
sacredness of this first and most palpable form of love. 
Though based in sense it is not therefore debased. 
Nature is wise and knows well what risks are taken when 
instincts are left uncurbed. But always the needed 
checks are given and the end in view must be accomp- 
lished regardless of all dangers. Hence, whether it is 
viewed from the standpoint of the perpetuation of the 
race and with the clear light of science turned full upon 
it, or whether from the romantic side of it—the deli- 
cious pain which attacks the hearts of youths and 
maidens, prophesies the blossoms of the marriage bower, 
and, for once in life, transforms the dullest facts into 
blazing poetry,—let us be assured that this power is 
necessary and is therefore divine. 


And yet let every one be admonished that this is only 
rudimentary; and alas! for those who do net discover 
this in time, but persist in the attempt to make it final 
and the end of life. Toallsuch awful awakenings come. 
The law which was ordained to become the life of love 
becomes its law of death. The all consuming flame dies 
out; and two sad or furious hearts are seen shivering in 
the cold and darkness around its ashes. Selfishness 
crowds out the love which once would have torn the stars 
from the sky to enrich the beloved. Coldness follows 
selfishness; neglect follows coldness; the home is de- 
spoiled; life becomes a burden and happiness has gone 
beyond recall. 

Beautiful and natural as are the dreams and the 
tender awakenings of the young heart it must learn that 
they are but temporary, and must be supplanted by some- 
thing more enduring. They are but the opening scene in 
a drama which must gain strength and meaning with 
every act. Romance is the tent in which the soul may 
dwell for a summer. The physical bloom of youth — 
the signs of an overflowing health and a redundaney of 
a spirit as yet untouched by care and unsubdued by sor- 
row -—is deciduous; it will fall away as the leaves from 
the trees; and we must all learn that only the affection 
that is spiritual is permanent and can defy the fatal 
years. That is alone the true marriage of the man and 
woman which strengthens the inteliect and cleanses the 
heart, and leads them on a life march towards the Source 
of Love. 

Let us emphasize the fact that there is no law against 
a special and localized form of human love. There 
come times when the heart cannot rest in a universal 
principle, but must center all its strength in some special 
act. It is well that the world has had great thinkers who 
have come with immense principles and laws for secur- 
ing the rights and happiness of all. But it is just as 


necessary that those should come who are filled with solici- 
tude for their own family, or-their city. It is well that a 
Roman came and said: “I am human, and whatsoever 
is human cannot be foreign to me.” But it is also well 
that each mother is more interested in her own particular 
child than she is in all the world beyond her own home. 
It is well that there have been those who could labor for 
humanity, at large; who could discourse eloquently over 
the rights and wrones of the multitudes. But it is just 
as well that there are times when the mother heart con- 
centrates all its solicitude upon what is transpiring in 
one sick room, and would not forsake the bedside where 
her child is suffering to hear the words of deepest wis- 
dom over the condition of the human race. When word 
was brought to the old Stoic that his son was dead he 
replied that he always knew he was mortal. But to the 
average father, the fact that all the race is mortal does 
not bring much consolation when his own particular son 
is nearing the mortal boundary. We admire the philoso- 
phers who have marked out the paths which epochs and 
nations must travel to reach the highest form of right, 
but 16 more than those who have w rought actual good in 
some special place. For it is a law of the heart that its 
love is as broad as it is deep. The mother who loves her 
own child most tenderly has a heart most easily touched 
by the woes of others. The man who helped the wounded 
traveler was sensitive enough to have helped all 
wounded travelers to the limit of his ability. Howard, 
ministering to a few prisoners, would gladly have minis- 
tered toall prisoners. Eliot loved a world; but he showed 
his love by ministering to a few Indians. The kind- 
ness of Father Damien, for whom the tears are yet fall- 
ing, was unlimited; but it specialized itself among the 
poor lepers on that forlorn Island of the Pacific. Thus 
localized love is universal love in action. Kindness in 
one home is a ray from a central sun. + 
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It is impossible to write the history of the Christ 
Heart in the world. And yet it is very plain that it has 
been an expanding force amid all the other forces which 
have battled for the supremacy. The waves set in 
motion by this pebble cast into the pool of life have been 
circling outward until now they are breaking and 
rippling upon the farthest shore. Without tracing all the 
steps the conclusion is easily reached that man is much 
kinder now than once he was. The heart which once 
only asked for happiness for itself has become great 
enough and sensitive enough to crave happiness for 
others. The savage does not like pain for himself, or 
for his own family, or his own tribe; but the pain of 
all others gives him pleasure. But the circle of goodwill 
has so enlarged that now the pain of animals brings 
a pang to the highly civilized human heart. Indeed 
the soul has grown so sensitive that the forest swept 
by fire, where millions of charred and blackened 
trunks stand as melancholy remains of what was once 
abounding life, the fields consumed by drought, the 
desert swept of all verdure awakens a sense of regret and 
pathos. Benevolence takes as many forms as light takes 
color in the rainbow. It goes out as a philanthropy for 
the race at large,— regard for man as man; it goes out as 
charity for the needy; it takes the form of pity for the 
unfortunate; of mercy for the erring; of forgiveness for 
the penitent. Many formed; but like the rays of light 
all can be traced back to one source. It is the expansion 
of the Golden Rule —a wishing not for our family alone, 
nor for man alone, but for the universe what we would 
have the universe wish for us. 

Our age lacks much of being perfect in this respect. 
There is yet far too much of hard heartedness and cruelty. 
And yet, by comparison with other ages, a marked advance 
appears. Looking for a moment at the condition of 
affairs at the beginning of our era abundant evidence 


appears to convince us that, if benevolence has come 
slowly into our world, at least it has come. The single 
incident of one wounded traveler cared for has expanded 
into a principle of universal application. The inn has 
been multiplied a thousand times; so that wherever one 
is wounded, or falls sick away from home there are kind 
hearts ready to carry him to a new form of inn specially 
prepared for him called a hospital, where all his wants 
are provided for. The charity which Jesus taught and 
Paul praised has become much larger. The gentle form 
which was seen bending over one unfortunate, is now, in 
the person of kind and tender nurses bending over ten 
thousand beds of suffering. That first century held much 
of Christ but it held more of Nero. If St. John could 
teach love for all mankind, Domitian could put him to 
death for it. The age that produced Horace and Virgil 
produced such slavery and cruelty as it is difficult to 
match in the annals of time. Marcus Aurelius appears 
in one of those early centuries like a great light ina waste 
of darkness. He was probably one of the most philoso- 
phic and humane men that has ever lived; and yet he was 
mastered by his surroundings and ordered a persecution 
of the Christians. In our day one single, brutal prize 
fight awakens almost universal disgust and reprobation. 
But in the golden age of Rome in the feign of one 
emperor ten thousand men fought in a death struggle in 
the Coliseum to gratify the elite of the city. To add zest 
to the awful sport brother was sometimes made to fight 
against brother. One emperor became so humane that 
he would only permit one hundred and twenty to fight 
at one time on the arena; but the populace so loved the 
sight of blood flowing in the combat that they would not 
accept this limitation and the obnoxious decree was re- 
pealed. Old and infirm slaves were exposed to perish. 
With some of the older nations it was not permitted 
to take prisoners in war. Little children were put to 
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death. The animals that belonged to the vanquished 
were slaughtered, and the enemies land was sown with 
salt that nothing might survive the conquest. 

Into these scenes the Christ Heart came with a new 
power. But the old forces held the ground against it. It 
has been compelled to make its way against tremendous 
obstacles. After a few centuries the name of this great 
Lover of man was adopted by the empire; but his love 
was left out. In the Christian empire there was much 
more of Moses and Cesar than there was of Christ. The 
inquisition with its tortures was only the old spirit of 
cruelty acting in the name of religion. It was Nero 
masquerading as Jesus. Calvin called himself Christ- 
ian, and yet put his enemy to death and formulated a 
system of theology as devoid of love and merey as a 
desert is of flowers, or an artic night of gladness and 
warmth. It was Christianity with Christ wholly left out. 
Standing upon the confines of those dark Christless 
centuries Henry, the Defender of the Faith, could 
behead his wives as freely as the Sultan of the East 
whose cruelty was finally stayed by the magic tongue of 
Scheherezade. The Queen Mother could bring about the 
death of fifty thousand heretics in one night; and, later, 
Elizabeth could stain her hand in the blood of her un- 
happy rival. The picture of hell which those days made 
the future home of nearly all the race was merely the 
shadow cast by the cruelty of the times. The cruel heart 
on the earth formed the picture of a cruel God in the 
sky who decreed a cruel destiny for the race. The ban- 
ishments, the imprisonments, the executions practiced in 
New England two hundred years ago were not caused by 
the Sermon on the Mount, but because the Sermon on 
the Mount, as a rule for the guidance of life, had never 
been carried away from Palestine where it was given. 
The Christ Heart had not yet become the heart of the 
world. 
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Streams of many names and many forms have flowed 
down from the mountains of the past,— streams of beauty, 
of power, of science, of philosophy to cheer and bless the 
world. But with them has rolled a stream of cruelty,— 
a turbid raging flood which has carried sorrow and deso- 
lation along its path. We may comfort ourselves with 
the assurance that all of these streams are growing in 
grandeur and strength except the last one. Narrower 
and shallower it is becoming; and our hope is that like 
some of those rivers in Australia it will finally sink in the 
sand and disappear. 

To every generation a new world with its new oppor- 
tunities and new duties. The era into which we came 
and have lived has been one of great events. It has been 
one of great movement and tumult. But all the unrest 
and upheaval has been brought about by an increasme 
anxiety for the betterment of mankind. In our youth we 
found our land uneasy over the question of human 
slavery. That unrest was a sign that tender justice was 
making a new conquest in society. We lived long 
enough to see our country regain its accustomed quiet by 
the coming of a larger freedom. Then we were awakened 
from our slumber by the temperance question. Then 
came the labor question. Now the race question in a 
new form is asking for attention. These questions have 
come from the heart and they will keep up their disturb- 
ance until they have triumphed in accordance with the 
terms which the heart makes. Forty years ago we 
thought that the sun of liberty was made to shine only 
upon a certain class. But we were made to see that it 
must shine upon all alike. We tried to be contented with 
the fact that ninety and nine were safe in the fold of our 
country. Tried; but did not succeed. We could not 
avoid thinking of ;the one that was outside and in danger, 
and we were compelled at last to go and search for this 
wanderer and bring it back. We have tried the same in 
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the temperance question; we are trying the same in the 
labor question, and in the race question. Here, too, we 
shall fail; for the heart, once awakened, will not slumber 
until its highest wish it accomplished. Mercy cannot 
rest in an imperfect work. The slave is free; but he is 
still the victim of many wrongs. The heart having 
loved him enough to free him from his old human master 
must continue its ministry of love until he is freed from 
the tyranny of sloth and ignorance. It must teach him and 
labor with him and patiently lead him towards a higher 
form of life. Ourown children may be free from temp- 
tation to become drunkards; but the fact that our less 
fortunate neighbor’s may not be so well guarded robs us of 
part of the happiness in our security. Weare beyond the 
reach of want; but the thought of the poor all around us 
who are often in want steals away our comfort. Great is 
the power of wealth! What strength, what splendor it is 
able toconfer! But in the midst of our admiration we are 
arrested by the thought that a condition of society which 
gives enormous riches to a few individuals gives duties 
as great, and the heart begins to wonder into which of all 
the many channels for doing good these millions will 
finally flow. ; 

We have a great civilazajion. It is a wonder of the 
world far exceeding any of the famous “seven wonders ” 
of history or of fable. But in some respects it is not yet 
great enough. One of its most hopeful signs is that it is 
dissatisfied with itself. Love is much more general than 
it once was, but it is yet much too narrow and limited. 
Our world is more and more becoming one of conciliation, 
but there are yet too many separate and warring factions 
and interests. We were all delighted with the essay 
upon “ Looking Backwark” in which we were carried 
forward a hundred years into an ideal condition in order 
that we might compare what ought to be with what is. 

3ut having finished that we were awakened to the fact 
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of what still lies around us. The Golden Age has not 
yet reached it fullnooned splendor. Its sun has only 
risen above the horizon. Many are safe and happy 
within the fold of civilization, but some are still outside. 
Many have wealth and education and honor; but too 
many are yet away in the wilds of poverty and ignorance 
and misery, and these wanderers should bring a load of 
sadness to all the more fortunate citizens of our land. If 
many are rich they should not be permitted to forget 
that many are hungry and homeless. Much is being 
done in the name of kindness to better the condition of 
the unfortunate. The heart has looked into the upturned 
beseeching faces of the outcast and sorrowful thousands 
and has done much to answer their prayer for help;— to 
make some recompense for the bad conditions of their 
birth and training; to clothe and feed them; to shield 
them from temptation; to give them a substitute for the 
ruined home and the mother who isin her grave. Homes 
of many kinds have been formed;— homes for the 
friendless and orphaned children; homes for indigent 
and childless aged; homes for the blind and insane and 
the drunkard who is trying to escape from the fatal net 
in which he has been ensnared; homes for the discharged 
prisoner; homes with open doors for sinful girls against 
whom every other door was closed except the doors of 
hell. These are all incidents pointing toa great law of 
benevolence as great and farreaching as any natural law. 
Not only a single falling apple, but every falling rain 
drop, every snow flake, every fluttering leaf, every 
particle floating in the sunbeam proclaims the existence 
of the law which Newton discovered. So does the attempt 
of every association to relieve suffering, every movement 
towards justice and liberty for man, woman and child, 
every private deed of charity, every tear of pity become 
eloquent confirmation of a law of benevolence as broad 
as human life and as deep as human want and sorrow. 
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The facts are all in. The theory is well established. 
What is now needed is its application to life. 

We should all fully learn what we have only partially 
learned,—that life only becomes valuable when it is 
based upon goodwill and that kindness is the final remedy 
for all earth’s social ills. The eloquence of an angel is 
empty and unconvincing if it is not thrilling with 
sympathy. The faith which moves mountains and the 
zeal which makes martyrs are nothing without they flow 
from a soul inflamed with love for God and man. As in 
the fable of the traveler’s cloak what the north wind 
could not do the sun did, so should we learn that when 
force fails love can conquer. The musical tone can travel 
further than a discordant sound; so when the loud words 
of anger and the empty eloquence of unfeeling criticism 
have perished by the way the words of sympathy, the 
sweet notes of mercy, will go flying along over the earth 
to cheer the toiling thousands. 

This sentiment is doubtless increasing. And yet it 
lacks much of a universal application to the great inter- 
ests of society. If the mother can cure a refractory and 
impatient child by patience and love, refractory and im- 
patient classes can be cured in the same way. Our com- 
mercial, our manufacturing affairs are commanded too 
much by selfishness. Suppose all classes were to begin a 
system of mutual impartings and concessions and concilia- 
tions, and each would be careful to demand no more than 
his share. Suppose the Golden Rule should be made a 
rule to govern all classes. Suppose that all men could 
be awakened to the fact that each, is here to be a lover 
of each, and the interests of all are to be sacredly 
guarded. Suppose that love were as universal as selfish- 
ness. What atransformation there would be! The fierce 
competitions which, if they are “the life of trade” are 
the death of honesty, would disappear. Warring classes 
would be reconciled; strikes and lockouts would exist 
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only in memory; armies would be disarmed; navies 
scattered; forts rased; all the artificial evils which infest 
life would vanish; and our old earth would shine with a 
splendor of its own greater than that which it daily 
borrows from the sun. 

Our world is rich in opportunities. On this earth 
there is sunshine, there is rain, there is food, there is joy 
for all. The divine Providence is infinite. Of that 
Providence we in our day are the agents. It is ours to 
see, to the measure of our ability, that all of earth’s 
children share in the Divine munificence. Like the 
Christ we must love to the end; which, for none of us, 
can be very far off. Reason may well be clear eyed as it 
bends over the problems of earth; for they are vast and 
intricate. The will may well gird itself with strength; 
for the tasks of life are many and difficult. Imagination 
may well fly forward and paint the wonder and glory yet 
to be; for earth is often clad in brown and grey, and the 
present reality is sad enough at times to almost break the 
heart. But wherever reason and imagination and will 
go, thither let love bear them company to sweeten and 
console. 

Unequalled, indescribable is love. | It is the divine 
power back of our life; it is the divine laws around our 
life; it is the divine form which stands with outstretched 
arms to receive us at the end of life. O matchless Love! 
Our birth was from thee; our life is sustained by thee; 
and dying we shall return to thee, 
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“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of thy habitations; spare not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes.”’—Isa1aH. 


This passage, taken from the greatest of the older 
Hebrew prophets, must be read as poetry. It is figura- 
- tive, and representative of a truth more profound than 
that which appears upon its surface. Poetry is the art of 
finding spiritual meanings in material things. It is the 
power to turn every plain fact into something finer than 
itself,—into thought;—it is the power which the architect 
has tosee a pile of stones and wood transmuted into a 
structure with perfect proportions; or of the artist to see 
pigment turning into a human form, or a landscape with 
all its rich drapery of tree and cloud and sunset; or the 
sculptor to see marble quarries turning into columns and 
snow-white statues. What is told of Angelo—that in the 
block of stone he declared he saw an imprisoned angel— 
is true of the poet; in every event he sees an imprisoned 

‘truth, and it is his mission to liberate it and give it ex- 
pression. Thus Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Sweden- 
borg, Goethe, spoke always in symbols and figures; and 
to them, all external objects were but the reflection of the 
internal mind. The world exists for the soul. 

But halting on this tempting threshold of metaphysics 
and returning to a plainer path, we see that this Hebrew 
Poet, whose words we have quoted, true to the poetic 
method, clothes his truth in sensuous imagery. He is 
thinking of the church,—of the woes and sorrows that 
have overtaken it and of the better era upon which it was 
about to enter. But the figure which he employs to con- 
yey his thought to the minds of others is that of anarrow — 
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tent, poorly furnished and poorly supported, in which 
dwelt a desolate mother and her children. The past for 
this mother held much shame and much disappointment, 
and the present was not such as to justify much hope. 
But he announces that the stress and sadness are all in 
the past and a better day is at hand. He bids her break 
forth into singing; to enlarge her place of habitation;— 
its cords must be lengthened and its stakes must be 
strengthened, for within it must be room for a multitude, 
and it must be strong enough to endure for many genera- 
tions. 

It isa quality of a good imaginative expression that 
it never goes out of date. It is always current and readily 
lends itself to all ages and all conditions. Thus we, 
although living in a widely separated age and amidst 
greatly different conditions, have no difficulty in borrow- 
ing this ancient symbol and putting it to a modern use. 
To these, as to those far off days, the command has come 
to enlarge the place in which religion dwells. Its cords 
must be lengthened that more may be sheltered beneath 
it; its stakes must be strengthened to make its enlarge- 
ment enduring. 

In these days much may be heard, both for and against 
what is called “breadth” in religious doctrine and prac- 
tice. Those who are hostile to any such movement do 
not cease to declare that broadness is only another name 
for scepticism and hostility to truth. It is often heard ~ 
that the larger statement of belief is, in reality, only a 
plea for indifference; and its final result will be a lower- 


ing of the standard of public and private morality. 
Sometimes the direct charge is made, by those whose zeal 
for an inherited form of doctrine is greatly in excess of 
their power of discrimination and charity, that people 
modify their beliefs for the purpose of leading a less 
virtuous life than the established doctrines demand. 

If this charge could be made good the case would be 
closed. Ifthe acceptance of a broad creed were usually 


followed by indifference toward morals, then its cham- 
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pions might well assume a becoming silence. If to be 
reasonable in religion is to be an enemy to virtue, then 
all good people should freely choose to remain unreason- 
able. Every lover of mankind should become the ardent 
and unhesitating supporter of whatever narrow and 
inflexible doctrine regardless of its opposition to reason, 
if only thus goodness in actual life can be maintained. 
True thinking is admirable. But if society cannot have 
both, it would better sacrifice true thinking for true 
living. But the fundamental error of those who oppose 
‘the enlarged belief isin entertaining any such assumption. 
There are many facts on the other side. Not all who 
have adopted a new creed are holy men and women; but 
neither are all those holy men anid women who cling 
most closely to the old creed. Righteousness is not 
denominational. Every church has its saints; and no 
church has amonoply of the sinners. No sect is in a fit 
moral condition itself to justify it in making too close 
scrutiny of other sects. They are all in such condition 
of spiritual poverty that they should be thoroughly able 
not to pass judgment upon, but to sympathize with each 
other. If their standing depends entirely upon the 
holiness of their adherents, whoever studies them closely 
will probably conclude that the less said about it the 
better. But, if comparisons were made, it would appear 
that some of those, who have boldly moved forward 
toward a broader view of God and man and destiny than 
that which they received by inheritance, have been as 
pure and lofty souls as ever adorned the earth. In all 
the rol] of the great and true who have lived in our cen- 
tury it would be impossible to find the names 6f those 
who more loved righteousness and were more fitted to 
join the throng of those who have gone into the great 
light than they who, having abjured many of the historic 
formulas, have planted themselves upon a religion as 
deep as the feeling heart, and as broad as the thinking 
mind of mankind. 
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It is now about forty years since the term“ Broad 
Church” made its appearance in our English speech. 
Dean Stanley used it to designate a certain movement 
toward liberalism in the English Church. This was in 
1850. Three years later, Conybeare, in an article inthe 
Edinburgh Review uses the term to designate a party in 
the church. The movement was already taking a more 
distinct form. In commenting upon this article, Maurice, 
who was a leader in the liberal movement, declined the 
name of Broad Church as applied to a party within the 
establishment. He affirmed that there was already room 
within it for very dissimilar persons. For this reason he 
says that, “a Broad Church party is impossible; and if it 
were possible it would be unnecessary, seeing that a body 
has existed here for about a thousand years which is 
more inclusive than the new creation would” ever 
become.” = : 

Events prove that the noble clergyman was right, as 
far as his own church was concerned. There was no 
need for the organization of a liberal party which would 
move outside ofthe old organization to find the freedom 
they desired. There is room within that church for 
many diversities of thought. Nevertheless, although he 
repudiated the term as applied to himself and his com- 
panions the idea contained in it remains and gains 
strength every year. The idea is not confined to the 
English Church. It has invaded all the denominations 
and has divided them into parties. Each sect has another 
sect within it which threatens its existence. It is not a 
waning, it is a growing force. The broad church promises 
to become a broader church. 

The English apostle of freedom, quoted above, was 
also right in his statement that there had~been a liberal 
party in the world for a thousand years. The only error 
in the statement is the limitation of a thousand years: 
He probably had his own particular religon and his own 
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island in his mind when he penned the sentence, and 
thus he wrote truly. But he might have as truly written 
that the party of breadth in religion is as old as religion 
itself. Every new movement—from those dim outgoings 
of the Aryan on the plains of Asia, when they forsook their 
ancestral worship and went in search of the Dawn, to the re-- 
vision of the Westminster Confession of Fafth and the New 
Theology of Andover—has been a movement toward 
breadth. 

_ That those who headed these advances in the past 
should be outlawed, and called infidels and atheists by 
those of their contemporaries who did not. join in the 
march, is not strange. Society never treats its advance 
guards with any kindness. It is only when the main 
_army has overtaken the point which the outposts have 
seized by a brave struggle, and the scene where they 
fought and died has become a quiet camping ground for 
the larger hosts that their courage and sacrifice are 
appreciated. 

But wisdom is justified of her children. In time it 
appears that those who were persecuted were right. 
Those who were called infidel are seen to have been the 
only genuine believers; those who were hated by their 
age become the best beloved of mankind. The first 
century crucified Jesus; the fourth century deified him. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century Italy burned 
Giordano Bruno; before the close of the nineteenth 
century Italy builds a monument tohim. Long ago the 
world came up with Copernicus and Galileo and accepted 
their doctrine of the movement of the worlds. It has 
overtaken Wilborforce and Sumner and has found that 
their theory of human liberty is true. It is moving 
rapidly along toward La Marck and Darwin, and is about 
to conclude that their heresies in science are more nearly 
true than the orthodox views that once condemned them. 

By the same law of movement there is much advance 
in religious thought. Many who oncefeared, or hated 
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all breadth in this field are now glad to be considered in 
the ranks of those who appreciate the intellect and the 
courage of the noble men who have headed the march in 
that direction. Some of those who thought that Lessing 
and Channing were enemies to all religion; that Emerson, 
if he were not insane, was an arb heretic whom it was a 
virtue to oppose; and who wondered why Theodore Parker 
was permitted to live, have already seen their children 
rejoicing in the religious liberty and spirituality which, 
as streams from a perennial fountain, flow frcm the souls 
of these men. Already these heralds of breadth, which 
were so hated by the champions of narrowness in the 
last generation, are becoming the saints of the present 
generation. Not all churches and clergymen are broad; 
but all are broad compared with what they once were. 

It may be assumed that the broad church, which is com- 
ing with such evident strength into these days, is not an 
accident, nor some strange and unrelated phenomenon. 
It has come, not in the name of carelessness, nor of law- 
lessness, but in the name of necessity. Rightly seen, it 
is a part of a great general movement in the same 
prevailing direction. The whole army of human thought 
and human activity was on the march, and this division 
could not with safety remain in. its old encampment. 
Dre scholars, the philosophers, the men of science found 
that their particular world was much larger than their 
predecessors had supposed; and, gradually, it dawned 
upon the theologians that the boundaries of their field 
must be enlarged to make room for new facts that were 
constantly appearing. 

The scholars discovered an unexpected unity among 
languages. The Emperor Julian said that the speech of 
the people onthe Rhine sounded to him like the cries of 
birds of prey. Butif the Emperor could have had the 
mind to detect it he would have known, what our modern 
scholars know,—that the speech of those early Germans 
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was closely related to his own elegant Latin language;— 
they were only parted streams of one spring which had 
once flowed from the highlands of Asia. All the forms 
of speech are only different patterns of leaf growing on 
one tree of human thought. 

The men of science found enough to justify them in 
the conclusion that the world is all made of one piece 
and performs all its varied actions according to law. 
Heat, motion, chemical action, the falling rain and the 
rising mist, growth and decay are all modes of the same 
thing and can be traced to one source. 

EHthnologists discovered a similarity among the nations 
of the world. The differences among them are in degree 
and not in kind. Everywhere mankind thinks and acts; 
everywhere man can be moved to laughter and tears; 
everywhere he is a creature of fear and hope; he is 
always a lover of the beautiful, or what he thinks is 
beautiful; always he wishes for happiness and dreads 
pain. 

In the same way, and for the same reason, are markable 
unity has been discovered among all religions. The 
scientific spirit has entered the church and compelled it 
to accept a broad principle which would contain an im- 
mense variety of details. The discovery of a universal 
science, a universal humanity, a universal God made 
necessary the discovery of a universal religion. Mental 
breadth outside of the church is compelling mental 
breadth inside of the church. The Broad Church is only 
another form of the broad mind of these days. 

Egotism is the malady of almost all persons and all 
parties. As the earth is the base of the triangle by 
which the altitude of the stars is measured; so, a line 
drawn through self furnishes the standard of measure- 
ment for all other persons. Each nation thinks it is the 
chosen nation and possesses alone the divine right of ex- 
istence. The Chinese called their nation the Celestial 
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Empire, as if the gods had it under their special care. 
The Greeks called all who were not Greeks barbarians. 
The Romans thought they had the right to govern the 
world. Modern England and Russia and America think 
that the earth was created for them. So does each politi- 
cal party, each school of philosophy, each school of art, 
each school of literature despise all others.. The philoso- 
pher would have all men philosophers; the prophet 
would have all men prophets. Spencer and Huxley 
wonder why people will -spend so much time amid 
the baseless abstractions of metaphysics; but no more 
than would Plato and Hegel wonder at them for attempt- 
ing to construct a theory of the universe by listening only 
to the testimony of the senses. The men of affairs who 
find life streaming, like a Niagara torrent, in one direc- 
tion,—the men who build the railways, and manage the 
caucus, and control the elections, and guide the current of 
trade and know the omnipotence of dollars—think the 
idealists and the poets, whospin theories and fancies out 
of their brains, are insane and that they, themselves, are 
alone well balanced and indispensable to the world. The 
poets and abstractionists revenge themselves by the 
counter charge that they alone have reason, and look with 
contempt upon those who find life all engrossed in fitting 
means to ends, so that cotton and corn and sugar and iron 
shall surely turn to money at last. 

Finding it everywhere else, it is not surprising that 
narrowness and arrogance are found in religion. Every 
religion of the world has been self reliant and egotistic, 
and claimed superiority for itself over all its competitors. 
Judaism expected all the world to rally around its flag. 
Buddhism began a conquest of the world and kept it up 
until one-third of the human race was conquered. Ma- 
homet had a dream of universal dominion. Jesus said 
his field was the world. Different methods have been 
employed, corresponding with the genius of those who 
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founded it, to make each religion that has come upon the 
stage become the universal religion. Sometimes it was. 
by prophetic insight and the command to seek righteous- 
ness; sometimes it was by slaying all who opposed it; 
sometimes it was by holding forth to the world the specta- 
cle of love and self renunciation; sometimes by the 
proclamation of a dogma and enforcing it with the sword. 
But, by whatever way it was to be done, every great 
historic religion assumed that it had the right to master 
the world. 

The religion with which we are most familiar has not 
escaped the prevailing tendency to a similar narrowness. 
In its different phases it has been the victim of prejudice 
many times. The church of each period has made a 
definition of Christianity and has made outcasts of all 
who would not accept it. It has mistaken a phenomenon 
' for a law, an opinion for a principle. At one time the 
qualifications of a christian were simply membership 
in the Roman Catholic church. - Later,a christian was one 
who had left the Catholic church and had become a 
Protestant. Then a christian was one who believed that 
there are three distinct persons in the Godhead, or 
believed in the divine decrees, or that Jesus died for the 
elect. Still other tests were applied. The christian was 
one who believed in the Episcopacy, or apostolic succes- 
sion. In other places he was a christian who denied 
these. Then the belief in eternal punishment, or in the 
infallibility of the Bible, or a certain theory of atonement 
became the test. There was always the assumption that 
those who held certain views were alone right, and eternal ~ 
punishment was in store for all who denied them. 

The broad church movement, now found in all denom- 
inations, is a peaceable protest against this inherited 
narrowness and intolerance. The new thought is making 
new definitions. The larger mind thinks of a larger 
God and a larger Christ, and in their larger Empire it 
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finds ample room for those whom the old narrowness 
excluded. Instead of handing those who held erroneous 
opinions, but whose lives were full of moral beauty, 
over to Gehenna flames they are welcomed to all the 
charity and happiness of earth and to the boundless 
grace of heaven. 

The enlarged thought and heart of these days has 
accepted the conclusion that all religions are parts of one 
Religion. The parties to this religion are not Brahm and 
the Hindoo; not Jehovah and the Hebrew, not Allah and 
the Mohammedan; but God and Man. Its temple is not 
at Jerusalem; not in Mecca; not in Rome, nor in London, 
nor in New York. It is in thé human soul. In the 
mountain gorge, or in the miner’s shaft a spot of blue 
sky may be seen. But from the plain, or the mountain 
top how much more can be seen! The movement 
towards breadth is the attempt to forsake the old enclos- 
ures and see more of the spiritual sky. It is the ascent 
not of the indifferent or destroying, but of the seeking 
and adoring soul to those heights where the horizon 
retreats on every side;—retreats until the field expands 
into a continent, and the continent widens into a world; 
until the neighborhood becomes a nation, and the nation 
arace; until the sect becomes a church of man, wide as 
the parallels of human thought and human wonder, 
‘ with earth and heaven for its beams and rafters.” 

Foregleams of such a church have not been wholly 
‘wanting. Each age has furnished some souls who were 
able to see beyond its narrow borders. Go into whatever 
period of time we may, or into whatever quarter of the 
earth, and there wiil be found those who have risen above 
their narrowness and have seen that religion is the 
property, not of a party, but of mankind,—that the 
ehurch is not founded upon a partial dogma, but upon a 
universal principle. The Hindoos had made that dis- 


covery when they said, that “God will not ask a man of 
& 
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what race he is, but what he has done.” So had the 
Christian Apostle made this discovery when he said, 
“God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he 
that doeth righteousness is accepted of him.” When 
Jesus said, God is spirit, and whoever, regardless of name 
and place, worships in spirit is a true worshiper, he laid 
the foundation of what, in our day, is known asthe 
broad church. 

We cannot apply the commonly applied adjectives to. 
religion without doing it an injustice. It is not some- 
thing that can be qualified by such terms as Jewish, or 
Greek, or Pagan, or Christian; nor by such terms as 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Presbyterian, or Evangelical; 

‘because they are all much too narrow to describe it 
adequately. It would be like attempting to describe 
light by calling one ray of it orange, or violet. Religion 
isa human thing. All the many forms that appear are 
only so many modifications of it. They are only so. many 
varieties of the one species. A manifest wrong is done, 
then, when any one sect brings forward the claim that it 
is religious, and another sect is not. For the Catholic 
party to assume that it is christian and the Episcopalian 
is not; or for Evangelical party to use up all the meaning 
of the term christian in describing their own good 
qualities, so that there is none of it left to be applied to. 
the liberal party, is as far removed from justice as it 
would be for the red ray to say, “I am light, and all the 
other rays are not light.” 

Religion is so large that in describing it all terms of 
narrow import must be rejected, and only those large 

_ terms like those used in describing the sea and the sky 
can be employed. It is as large ashumanity. The same 
sentiment that caused Enoch to walk with God; which 
built the temple at Jerusalem; which burst into music in 
the heart of David, and which flamed into a holy passion 
in Jesus Christ, built also the temples by the Nile; poised 
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the white columns of Greece; founded the altars of the 
Druids; built the cathedrals of the Catholics, the churches 
of Peelmanians and has brought us, and all OEEDETS, 
together at this hour. 

Thus the broad church has not appeared at the call of 
irreligion, or of indifference to the great laws of worship 
and righteousness. It is the attempt rather to show the 
necessity of religion to the welfare of man, and the true 
- greatness of the laws of reverence and duty. It does not 
ignore faith. It tries to deepen and broaden faith. It 
is the attempt to move away from the narrowness of 
mind which makes salvation depend upon belief in a 
partial and perishable doctrine. It affirms that faith is a 
basic principle of all life. The faith of Abraham was 
one with the faith of Paul and Aurelius. The mental 
errors of a race or an individual cannot shut out the 
grace of heaven. Not only the Davids and Magdalens of 
Palestine, but the penitents of all lands have found peace 
through repentance. It thinks that when Jesus said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God,” 
he erected no barrier between the pure in heart who 
walked those Judean hills with him, and that innumerable 
company who, in all lands and ages, have made their 
pathetic pilgrimage between the two mysteries of birth 
and death. It sees that religion is not the event of*a 
passing hour, or a passing age; but a central and endur- 
ing law of the world. The sacred books did not cause 
it; it caused the sacred books. It is not dependent upon 
rites and sacraments; rites and sacraments are dependent 
upon it. ‘ 

The world is great,—great in its plans, great in its 
wants, great in its expectations. Within this greatness. 
there seems to be a greater Power—a Being whose 
might and goodness are equal, and in whose care the 
destiny of mankind resides. Within that care there is no 
partiality and no preferred class. Pagan and Christian, 
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Jew and Gentile, are all under the same just and bene- 
ficent law. Those who lived beyond the confines of 
history, and those who are living at this hour; those who 
bowed in temples which long since crumbled and turned 
to dust, and those who are at this moment voicing their 
heart’s love and trust in the stately church, or by the 
way-side shrine; those who are not worshipping, but are 
doing the common duties of life; the rich and the poor; 
the powerful and the weak,—all classes and conditions 
of people, are recipients of the same grace while living, 
and dying they shall only pass into another part of thé 
same great empire. 

To our days has come a voice bidding them enlarge 
the place of their dwelling. It said, “enlarge the dwell- 
ing place of liberty, of science, of education.” The com- 
mand has been partially obeyed. These are all greater 
than they once were. The same command was issued 
concerning the church. It has been partially obeyed. 
But the cords of this tent must still be lengthened until 
room is made for some things that are still kept on the 
outside. 

When that voice of the Time Spirit is fully heeded 
what will appear? There will be a church seen, as 
broad as the thinking and feefing of the race. It will be 
the friend of science and art. For creed, it will have the 
ethical laws of the world. For sacrament, it will have 
the doing of duty. There shall be no lack of earnestness. 
‘Tf it is broad, it will be also deep. Its liturgy shall not 
only be as wide as the hopes of the world, but its charity 
shall be as broad as the want and frailty of a world. It 
shall become the organ of the all-knowing Soul which 
has decreed that right and truth, that love and wonder, 
that science and faith must all combine in constructing 
the temple of the race. It shall be firmly planted upon 
the earth, but it shall reach toward the sky. It will 
thus become helpfulinthe world. Lifting many through 
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life toward truth, and through truth toward God, it 
shall, every year, reap such harvests of joy as nothing 
else can ever bring. 

To bring in some such condition as this we are, here, 
all called. Having freed ourselves from some prejudice 
and narrowness, we should free ourselves from more. 
Our minds should be made to dwell more and more amid 
the vast things of religion. As standing by the sea, or 
beneath the starry sky all our narrow thoughts and all 
small conceits vanish, so, thinking often and seriously of 
humanity much of our personal pride and pettiness for- 


sakes us. Our opinionsand doctrines decline in number, - 


but they increase in greatness. We should permit them 
to expand until they inlcude a world. This great multi- 
tude now upon the earth are all brothers. The same 
unfathomed past lies back of them; the same scene lies 
around them; the same mysterious future lies before 
them. If the arms of infinite love and power embrace 
any of them, they embrace all of them. Thus, the church 
will become larger as the soul becomes larger. Thoughts 
that are great will mould great doctrines. Enlarging our 
thought and our hope concerning God and man we shalj 
serve well our generation, and shall lay the foundations 


of a nobler church. e 


‘Build thee more stately mansions O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast; 
*»- Till thon, at last, art free, 
Heaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 
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The Beautiful Gate. 


A SERMON 


- . BY +15, - 


REED STUART. 


“The gate of the temple which is called Beautt- 


ful.” 
Acts itt, 2. 


The Beautiful Gate. 


The gate alluded to here was one of those 
opening into the temple which Herod had built 
for the Jews at Jerusalem; and after making due 
allowance for the exaggerations of Josephus and 
other writers who have given account of it, it 
must have well merited the appellation of ‘‘ The 
Beautiful.” According to the Jewish account 
there were nitie gates of colossal size covered 
with silver and gold. But in magnitude and 
splendor this one far surpassed all the rest. Its 
breadth is given at twenty-four and its height at 
forty-five feet. It was decorated with lilies 
wrought in bas-relief of Corinthian brass. It 
opened toward the stun-rise, and probably was in 
the wall which separated the outer from the 
inner court of the temple. Through this, 
according to the ancient historian, only those 

‘men and women who were pure were permitted 
to enter. ‘ 

Among all the works of man, for magnifi- 
“cence, it is difficult to match this Herodian 
temple. More than ten thousand skilled work- 
men were employed uponit. It was built of 
_white stones, each one of which was forty feet 
‘long, fourteen feet high and twenty feet broad. 
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up to the Beautiful Gate, which opens into the 
holy place, and both have failed to enter and 
find the indwelling God. They have too often 
approached the temple with a peering curiosity 
rather than with a reverent purpose; they have 
stood at the outer -wall admiring its beauty 
instead of reflecting in solemn gladness over the 
mystery of holiness beyond it; they have prat- 
tled about the phenomena of the. universe, but 
have failed too often to find the Reality back 
of them. In their eagerness to deseribe his gar- 
ments, they have neglected to find the Deity 
himself. 

_ Not here, or elsewhere, would it be a grateful 
task to attempt to find the inferior limit of 
science, or belittle the results of its work in the 
world. It would be a foolish task to attempt to 
‘‘write down,” the power and majesty of Nia- 
gara, or to cast a slur upon the influence and the 
beneficence of the sunshine. For there are the 
great facts themselves to hnrl back all envious 
aspersions. And yet the fall of Niagara’s awful 
flood is not as great as that force of gravitation 
at whose command the world’s fall, but fall for- 
ever im a circle: and the sunshige which 
enswathes the earth making its harvests wave, 
its roses bloom, its birds sing and filling with 
gladness the hearts of its playing children, is 
not as great as the light which vaster suns are 
flinging through measureless spaces upon the 
far off worlds. 

Thus, while the power of science is very great, 
it is not infinite. Many secrets have been un- 
veiled since long ago man began to note all the 
manifold appearances of nature and asked their 
cause. Why does the rain fall toward the earth? 
Why do the streams run toward the sea? What 
causes the recurring seasons? Whither goes the 
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sun at night? How does the sap rise in the 
trees? What sends the blood through the body? 
What is light? What causes wood to burn? 
The asking and the answering of these and a 
thousand other questions have “been the work of 
science. This and the turning of all this knowl- 
edge into concrete use, multiplying a thousand 
fold the power of man over nature and filling 
human life with enjoyments immeasurable, con- 
stitute the true glory of science. The two-fold 
fable is fulfilled in this one fact;—here is, at 
once, Argus with the hundred eyes to see, and 
Briareus with the hundred hands to do. Science 
has remade man and his world. 

Last summer the British Society for the ad- 
vancement of science met in Edinburgh. During 
those two August weeks, not only were the hotels 
full of scientists and semi-scientists and demi- 
semi-scientists, but the air was full of the talk 
of these men and.women. Papers were read 
upon almost every subject which could be raised 
by the mind of man_working between the con- 
cave and convex spheres. To an onlooker who 
knows nothing about science, except what little 
can be culled in a hasty reading of books, it 
seemed as if, especially among the more diminu- 
tive forms of the scientific species of the genus 
man there assembled, there was a certain pert- 
ness and knowingness, and a notable absence of 
hesitation and humility in dealing with some of 
the greater qpestions of the world and human 
ite, - 

— In humorous mood Prof. Swing has written: 
“Tt is most wonderful that our earth could grow 
in the mind any such an emotion as self conceit, 
It is well known that there are persons who en- 
tertain of their own self an idea so large that it 
almost dwarfs the entire visible creation. These 
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persons cross the sea only to gratify the ocean - 
with a glimpse of something great; they stroll 
along a street only to add luster to an aventie or~ 
to give fame to a metropolis.” 

It is probable that some of these mortals with 
their self-created greatiess have become mem- 
bers of this British Scientific Society. They 
have allied themselves with Science to add some 
luster to it, and to give it an opportunity to look 
tuupon some greatness. Hence the self-conscious 
superiority of these mortals ought not to be 
brought forward as one of the shortcomings of 
science itself. 

It is only where there is much ignorance of 

the great and mysterious world in which man 
-dwells, and the failure to ponder over the half 
glorious, half sad history of the race that any 
kind of conceit can find room in the heart of a 
mortal. Reverent humility is the most becoming 
attitude of all. And the more knowledge there 
is the more of reverence there should be. Which 
indeed is the case. "The great naturalists have 
been all humble. They knew that the appear- 
ance was not the reality. Every fact they be- 
lieved was a mode of a Factor. They came up to 
the Beautiful Gate and found it wonderful. But 
passing through it they found a temple much 
more wonderful. 

As instances of this the names of Kepler and 
Humboldt appear. And Newton, whose greatest 
work only made him think of himself as a child 
gathering a few shells upon the shore of a great 
sea. And Darwin, who, inthe midst of all abuse, 
kept quietly and humbly at his great task. And 

~ Agassiz, who, in the midst of his pupils assem- 
bled to study the phenomena of Nature there on 
Penikese bowed his head in recognition of the 
mighty Soul which fills all natural things. And 
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Tyndall, who has been called materialist and ath- 
eist, Saying when he passed through the beauti- 
ful gate of physical phenomena, “A mighty 
mystery still looms before us and will ever loom.” 

The material world is very insistent. It presses 
upon us on every side. ‘Overflowing with a riot-’ 
ous, Bacchic kind of life, as in June, it appeals 
strongly to the epicurean tendency in man. It 
floods us with uncontained beauty, as on these 
October days, until the senses ache. Enormous 
forces, acting rhythmically as the beat of a pen- 
dulum, and Tesistless as the sweep of the gulf 
Stream, are beheld all around us. What we see 
and hear and touch is all material. It is largely 
through the senses that knowledge comes pour- 
ing in. We take our measurements of all things 
from some material object. Our language is made 
out of material things. Our nouns were names 
of things originally which the eye had seen and 
the ear ‘had heard. ‘Our verbs express the being or 
the action of concrete subjects. It is not sur- 
prising that we halt sometimes when we have 
reached this point and conclude that this huge, 
material world is all there is; and man’s only 
wisdom is to use and enjoy it, without thought of 
its origin, or its high Significance. And yet, 
there is somewhat within which rebukes this 
attitude and calls it inferior. 

The man who projects his thought far enough 
will find something beyond the phenomena either 
of the external world or of his own mind. This 
extension of thought need not be made exclu- 
Sively in the interests of religion in order that 
this result may be accomplished. Moving for- 
ward in the name of science alone the same dis- 
covery is made. The devout heart and the clear 
intellect reach the same conclusion. Assuming 
for a premise the prevalence and persistence of 
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force, thoughtful men have moved along the path 
of the great argument until they passed far be- 
yond the mere phenomena of force as displayed 
in ten thousand ways,—from that unknown and 
measureless influence which is causing the whole 
solar system, of which our earth forms an insig-. 
nificant part, to drift through space toward some 
mysterious goal, to that which globes the drop 
of dew and holds it to the grass blade, and that 
gentle play of earth and sunbeam which gives 
the color to the rose,—move along and halt not 
until they reach the point where they affirm that 
in the universe ‘‘there exists:a Power to which 
no limit in time or space is conceivable :”—‘‘an 
infinite and eternal energy from which all 
things proceed before which both priest and 
philosopher must veil their faces.” This is not a 
conclusion reached by the path of emotion, but 
by the path of rigorous logic. 

The half atheism in many minds, it is proba- 
ble, is caused partly by the failure to carry the 
thought far enough. "They stop at the sate in- 
stead of entering “the temple. 

Long ago Bacon pointed out the danger which 
lurks in a little learning. The familiar couplet 
states the same truth thus: ; 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


It is to be feared that many of those who are 
affecting such superiority and self-complacency in _ 
scientific meetings have not well considered this 
injunction. ‘They have only moistened their lips 
at the great fountain and think they have ex- 
hausted it. In the fable the squirrel thought the 
mountain was made, only for a squirrel: track; 
and there are people who think the universe was 
made for them to talk about. If they were not 
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here there would be no use for the world existing 
at all. 

In 1736, Louis XV. sent Manpertuis to Lap- 
land to obtain the exact length of a degree of 
longitude. It was that measurement and one 
made at Peru at the same time which determined 
the debated question that the earth is not a 
sphere, but an oblate spheroid. Maupertuis was 
aman of very ordinary philosophic attainment. 
But the place made vacant in his mind by the 
absence of learning was filled by his personal 
vanity, and he was not conscious of any loss. 
When he returned home he had his portrait 
painted with his hand resting upon a globe, 
smaller than himself, which with a pressure he 
was slightly flattening at the north pole ;—con- 
taining the gentle innuendo that if it had not 
been for him a mistake would have been made in 
fashioning the earth. 

Some of the same kind of vanity is yet present 
among those who think that the amazing phe- 
nomena of the world only exist for them to lecture 
upon. Having discovered some of the laws of 
the world they are filled with their own vanity 
and act as if they were not the discoverers of 
these laws but their creator. It must be said 
again that while these pretend to have a great 
love fot science they are not scientists. Phillips 
Brooks—untitled now because he is greater than 
his title—speaks of certain small preachers as 
‘‘Parsonettes.” Our English speech is unfortu- 
nate in that it does not contain some simple 
diminutive term equivalent to the compound term 
‘little scientist.” The demand for such a term 
is very great. Festus told Paul that much learn- 
ing had made him insane. There are some in 
this class that are in no danger of insanity from , 
that source. 
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That much of our literature has become in- 
fected with this scientific spirit which goes up to 
the beautiful gate but declines to enter the tem- 
ple is sadly ev ident. ‘The new group of writers, 
whose books in cheap editions are piled upon the 
news-stands and upom those tables nearest the 
door in the book stores, determined to be natural 
atid write down the facts of life as they really 
are. They will not try to explain phenomena ; 
they will simply point them out. What may be 
on their obverse side they do not know, and they 
do not care. ‘This outward -material face will 
engage their whole attention; and their whole 
art will consist in describing it as it is. Zola, 
Maupassant, Hardy, Kipling, Tolstoi, and a host 
of imitators of both sexes have all helped turn 
our eyes to look at the material landscape. All 
this is well enough in its way. But it is only a 
part of the function of literature. These phe- 
nomena of the human world which they point 
out and describe with such minuteness have 
another side to them. ‘They are appearances ; 
but they are appearances of something. There 
is a side to marriage which Tolstoi does not seem 
to see. There is a meaning in sex which Zola 
ignores. There is something in woman which 
Hardy leaves out of Tess of “the D'Urbervilles. 
The whole world is not made up of the kind of 
people that Howells puts in his books. These 
authors have written of Nature indeed; but not 
all of Nature. ‘They describe not life but only 
the coarse husk and envelope of life. We hear 
with gladness that already the protest against 
this kind of gross naturalism has begun in 
France, and it will soon spread to other lands. 
The cry is, we have had enough of description ; 
now let us have some thought. We have had 
enough of phenomena; now give us some ideas. 
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We have had enough of this sickening ground 

swell; now give us some clear breeze str eee 

over the horizon, which will carry us away from 

it. Here is the earth, sad enough and repulsive 

enough at times; but here upon this earth the 

sunshine is falling, and overhead is the great sky 
~ with its wonderful stars ! 

Thus should science and literature make 
their m‘ssion divine by opening up the gates of 
the world and showing what is in its holy tem- 
ple. They should not be contented with a mere 
description of appearances and the discovery of 
laws. Their true value is seen when they sug- 
gest that back of the appearance is Something 
which appears. Before the law, was the Law- 
“giver. A French philosopher in this century is 
treperted to have said that the heavens do not 

“declare the glory of God, but the glory of Hip- 
‘parchus and La Place who discovered their laws. 
But a true science will reject that statement as 
Quickly as a true religion. Passing through the 
gate of effect, and being ushered into the presence 
of the august Cause, the man of science who lives 
to-day can join his voice with the poet who lived 
three thousand years ago in reiterating that the 
heavens declare the glory of God. 

But what is true of these is true of every- 
'thing,—its highest mission is to couduct man 
into the holy place of life’s great temple. In 
~ contemplating any work of art, which has any 
touch of that indescribable something called 
genius in it, there comes a point in one’s experi-~ 
ence when it ceases to appeal to tne eye and 
begins to claim the attention of the soul. Sight 
has been turned into thought. The beauty has 
ceased to be that of form, or grouping. It has 
‘become spiritual. Whether there is a fixed 

- point in music where this occurs, as Bettina Von 


ce 
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Arnim thought, or whether it is a variable point 
shifting to meet the changeable moods of the 
soul, every lover of music must have noticed that 
there i is a place where a transition is made from 
that which is purely sensible to that which is 
spiritual. The instruments. the performers, the 
surroundings, one’s own personality all vanish, 
and the soul and music are alone in the great 
spaces. There is no past, no future; there is 
only zow. Some strain in that music has thrown 
wide open the gates; the soul has passed 
into the holy place, and it has, for one awful 
moment, looked upon the face of God. 

Here is only a familiar doctrine. All the 
way from Socrates to Emerson the world has 
been reminded that the aim of all beauty, which 
appeals primarily to the senses, is to awaken 
thoughts of the spiritually beautiful. Is this a 
flower? Yes; but it is more than that. Does it 
delight the senses? Yes; but it does more than 
that. It fills the mind with hope, or sweet or 
sad reveries. It is a message from God. What 
lies back of all this beautiful picture which is 
spread out before the eye? Beauty. Is there 
order in the world? Behold the stars. Is there 
Love in the world? Look at Motherhood. 

Thus does science, thus does art, thus does _ 
natural beauty, and thus do all the human affec- 
tions bear witness to the existence, and the omni- 
presence of a Being of which they are manifes- 
tations. They are aft doors through which the 
soul can freely pass into the holy place of life’s 
marvelous temple. Blessed are they, who, in the 
midst of the scenes of earth can find at will the 
open portal to fairer scenes;—where the symbol 
.is changed for real being; and where the mor- 
-tal form is made resplendent by its indwelling 
immortal Life. \ 
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“ The Festival of Kindness,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 


Sunday Morning, December 25, 1887. 


On earth peace, good will to man. 
THE FESTIVAL OF KINDNESS. 


The annual festival of gladness and} 
good will falling upon this Sunday natur- 
ally suggests shape and color to the re- 
flections belonging to this part of our ser- 
vice. The interest which the day awak- 
ens is not ali confined witi:in the bound- 
aries markel by its rising and setting 
sun. It ove fl ws th se linits and flings 
its gladness vver maay adjoining days. 
For two or three weeks UObristmas has 
been in our hho nes as an expectation, and 
It will linger as a memory long after the 
actual day has depurted. Many such 
days have been celebrated, but the heart 
does not grow weary of thom. 

Those of us who have been sobered 
and chastened by the passing years are 
perhaps unable to find inthe day what 
once we found. Much of its matchless 
glory has passed away never to resurn. 
It is a Jaw of our life that no experience 
can be repeated. Once the dawn of 
Christmas was the arrival of untempered 
gladness. The picture book with its gay 
covers made us richer then, than could 
an Alexandrian library now; nor can St. 
Peters give us half ths pleasure now that 
some tinsel toy once did. Some of you 
can remember when asled, or a pair of 
skates was worth more to you than a line 
of steamers, or a gold mine would be 
now. P 
Everything costs its full price. If we 
gain wisdom by experience we must give 
‘hope for it. What we gain in strength, 
we lose in elasticity. Some of us may 
not expect the Chrisimas to bring to us 
the same kind of happiness which once it 
brought, before the h>2art was divided be- 
tween the past and the present, and its 
sunshine was shad wed by so many 
strange sad memori.s of scenes which 
have fallen iato the pst. 

But life is a great empire. 


Youth ean- 


not exhaust all itsresources. If one hap- 
piness is relinquished, another quickly 
appears. Childhood we have always 
with us. In the joy of children we can 
live again. In them we can_see our van- 
ished years reappearing. If we cannot 
find the same happiness, which once we 
found, we need not grow sad and bewail 
our loss. ; 
The law of compensation never fails. 
If we cannot join the merry crowds of 
youth, with the same zest which once we 
could, we can at least take quiet joy in 
every sign that the reign-of ‘love and 
goodwill is invading the world. We can 
stay ourselves with the medita'ioas, that, 
although some of the noisy delights have, 
lost their power to charm us, we have not, 
therefore lost all delight in existence; of; 
ten, silently as the midnight stars “glide; 
across the sky, happiness glides unan-,, 


nounced into oursouls. Pleasurechanges,1.~" 
its form, but it never wholly forsakes life. , 
It is as many toned as a harp, and has, 
music to fit all the hours and years of ex- ie 


istence. 


The increasing interest which the an- - 


nual festival awakens indicates that our — 


life canno® all be reduced to plaii prose, ~ 
The ‘critics haye, 7: 


and. matter of fact. 1aye., 
been at work with the day, and have. 
shown, to their satisfaction,’ that its. 


origin. is elsewhere. than was once com-. ee 
Many times it has « 


monly supposed. 1a 
been shown that the birth day: of Jesus is 


not known, and cannot be known. The. ; 


learned people say. that Christmas is 
much older than Christianity; and that it 
had more to do with the winter solstice 
and the promise of the coming summer, 
than with the songs.of angels and the 
birth of a-miraculous child. But this 
discovery seems to rob the heart of none 
of its natural joy. .The soul is very fer- 
tile; when one harvest is reaped it can 
easily produce another. Every genera- 
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tion produces its own poetry, and myth, 
and religion, as easily and as naturally as 
every year the earth grows its grass and 
flowers. 

“The miracle fades out of history, 

But faith and wonder and the primal earth 

Are born into the worid with every child.” 

We do not love our disenchanters. 
Our belief in fairies, and magic, and mir- 
acle has many lives and dies hard, We all 
like to be duped a little, and yield to 
harmless superstitiois. The farm on 
which we lived in boyhood we know is no 
whit different from adjoining land; but 
its soil seems to havea value wholly dif- 
ferent in our minds from the surrounding 
acres. The orchard is diff-rent from 
every other orchard. The old house, 
haunted by memories and spirits of per- 
ished youth and vanished dreams, is 
something more than mere stones and 
mortar and boards. so with beliefs 
which came early into our lives:—in our 
hous of reason we may repudiate many of 
them, yet our hours of sentiment reveal 
that they still lurk within and influence 
us. Harriet Martineau was asked if she 
believed in ghosts, and answered, “No, 
but [ am afraid of them.” ; 

Imagination mixes with everything. 
It is not difficult to see where belief in 
gods and goddesses, in naiads and dryads, 
in magicians and genii came from. The 
soul is the true land of tho Arabian 
Nights. The rainbow is an arch of con- 
centric bands, giving the several colors of 
the spectrum caused by falling raindrops 
reflecting and refracting the rays of the 
sun. The school boy can learn that in 
any philosophy. But ths imagination of 
the school boy, disdaining these plain 
facts of the book, leaps beyond them, and 
in the seven hued bow sees Phoebus 
trying to kindle a firein the clouds, and 
Aquarius. with his watering pot trying 
to. put it out, and the subdued flames 
form..an arch. beneath which Heimdal 
reposes. We know the philosophical 
cause of the sunrise; but who can see a 
sunrise in the country without thinking 
of Aurora, who runs before the chariot of 
the sun, and flings open the gates of day 
at bis approach. 

We think we order our lives by logic 
and statute. It is not so. We live as 
much by sentiment, by admiration, by 
hope and memory as by law and reason. 
We believe in natural causes; but. we 


‘welcome whatever hints of the mysterioug, 


and surprises us with the annouacement 
that there are still some things whose 
cause has not been discovered and tabit- 
lated, and whose action is extraordinary 
and in explicable. 
Nor do we thank those prying iuvesti- 
gaiors who threaten to “blot out life with 
question marks;” who keep up tie 
search until they finl the  alii- 
mate fact of life; who take the 
wrapper off every package; who insi3t 
that we shall go behind the scenes ard 
see that the glory and heroism that ye 
have been applauding are all makeb»- 
lieve; break the kaleidoscope to show us 
children that what was +o enchsnting is 
only a few bits of colored glass; wl-o 
reduce life to a table of statistics; w].o 
say that the universe with its art, aid 
wonder, and love, and worship is on y 
another form of carbonstes and phos- 
phates; who profess to have solved the 
mystery of existence, and with impude it 
knowingness: affirm that there are not 
“stranger things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 
Fontenelle meant to ridicule the cr2- 
dulity and love of the wonderful in min 
when he said, that “if God should luy ~ 
bare to the eyes of men the secret systen 
of Nature and finding no magic, no mystic 
numbers but the greatest simplicity, 
they wou!d not be able to suppress a 
feeling of. mortification and would ex- 
claim with ‘disappointment, ‘Is that 
all?’’ Probably that is trae; but people 
need not be ridicu'ed for it. It wouid 
not be greatly to the credit of God if-He 
created man with the capaci y for woi- 
der and worship, and then sudden y. 
revealed to him that there is nothing in 
the universe to be wondered at and noth- 
ing worthy of admiration. Better some 
belief in magic, than no belief in anything 
that lies beyond the sight of the eye aid 
the reach of the arm. .There are so many 
things that we do not know, that we can. 
well afford to give some things, which are. 
only suggested, the benefit of the dout-t. 
It is not surprising that the observanve 
of Christmas has survived the discovery 
which the historical critics have made as 
to its origin, and has not perished in the 
attempt which this age has made to drive 
the poetic and the ideal out of life. It 
originated, probably, in the heart’s 
native sense of wonder and gladness over 
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some natural phenomenon, and was 
attached othe Christian relizion to cele- 
brate that which became the most won- 
derful and most joyful event of its 
history. But, now that much of the 
miraculous element which once belonged 
to the origin of Christianity has been 
eliminated, Christmas claims its older 
and natural significance, and is com- 
dmanding more hearts than ever before. 
We read that it had io make its way in 
face of the opposition of the austere gen- 
ius of Christianity. Aslate as the year 
614 of our era a Christian council passed 
a law prohibiting i's observance because 
it was a pagan custom. But nature is 
strong and persistent and will maintain 
its vested rights against all opposi‘ion. 
In spite of decisions of conncils and 
frowns of church dignitaries, the holiday 
maintained its existence, and became the 
great feast day of the religion which 
sought to overthrow it. Two or three 
hundred years ago Presbyterianism and 
Puritanism opposed it, not because it 
was a pagan, but a papal day. More 
recently it has been opposed because it 
was too closely allied with Christianity. 
But it has proved itself too strong for all 
is enemies, and finds a place inall homes 
from palace to hovel and in all churches 
from Roman to Rationalist. 

The day is still,in many minds, asso- 
ciated -with something of superstition; 
but that which brings such joy to young 
hearts and sueh glainesss into so many 
homes, can pass without too much criti- 
cis. Whatever defects it may have can 
easily be forgiven. The universal gift 
making, which has become the prominent 
feature of the day, running into excess is 
liable to-draw some faultfinding toward 
itself. But foolish as it may, in certain 
cases be, and burdensome as it may be- 
come, itserves we'l to indicate the qnali- 
ty of soul, which, in increas-d proportion 
is every year taking possession of 
earth. ‘P4esun of each Christmas rises 
upon a world more affected by goodwill. 
Along with every gift goes something 
more valttable shan the gift, though gold 
iniies an | dianond mines are ravished 

_of their treasures. to supply it. The 
joving he artis the richest mine on earth. 
the truest gift.is the giving of one’s self. 
“f you love me: it is indifferent whether 

“you give mea kingdom ora shoestring so 
that you give yourself with it. » If you do 


not love me, then a title deed to the king- 
dom of heaven from you would only 
smite and impoverish me. 


“Not that which we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bave.”” 


The large multitude, of those who give 
the presen's, have hearts that beat with 
generous love for thoss who receive them. 
It is a festival of friendship, an emblem . 
of kindness, a reign of love. i 

In this place we do not suffer ourselves , . 
to speak slighingtly of any hero orsaint. —_ 
A grand figura of history has always its _ 
value. It gives dignity avd worth to 
human life, and becomes an inspiration 
and an aid to human progress. But per- 
sonality is limited, and finaliy its power 
is exhausted. Only an idea can become _ 
universal, and is able to sway civilization 
through many centuries. No historical 
person can contain ajl the aspira-. 
tions of tha race, nor exhaust the ideal 
goodness. It requires all mankind to 
reveal God. eres 

We need not, then, ba too anxious to 
attach goodness ta some definite name, - 
however great or beau'iful it may be, . 
in Asia or Europe. It is indifferent. 
whether we know .the date and cir- 
cumstance of the birth of those who 
have’ taught goodness. to the race, or. 
whether we are correct in the anecdotes - 
we tell about them That goodness and: 
kindness are truly here and are increas- 
ing, is of more-imperiance than to know 
how they cams. The broad, flowing river 
ministers to our uss and delight, as it 
ro!ls throngh our continent toward the’ 
sea, no matter among what mountains its 
source may lie. It is the rose itse!f, and 
not its name we love. 

Nor can we think of those who bays, 
done most to nourish: the race, and by 
their lovalty to truth and viriue have 
conferred the noblest benefits upon earth, 
as ever anxious about their standing and 
reputation with posterity. ‘Uhey are 
calm and assured; knowing well tht wis- 
dom is justified of her children; and their 
personal fame is of small moment to 
them. Ifthey can see what they love, 
and have struggled for, ready to be 
adopted by the coming generations they 
are willing to pass out-of sight. Who- 
ever becomes anxious aboutvhis standing, 
and fears posterity may not give him 
sufficient praise, is already taking... low 
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rank; and is well on the way toward the 
land of the forgotton. 

_ And yet we need utter no hasty, or 
impatient words against those who treat 
the Christmas poem as if it were no poem 
but something exact and historical; and 
who look unkindly on every attempt to 
to treat the reported wonders attending 
the birth of the Bethlehem child in a 
rational way. We can only see what is 
given us to see. The sea does not 
awaken the same emotion in all; and 
even the stars in the sky occupy a little 
different position for each beholder. 
Those who wish to look upon the Advent 
in a realistic way, who can find no good- 
ness in the world unless it bears the 
Judean stamp, and can see no beauty in 
the life and teachings of Jesus unless 
they believe all the magic and wonder 
with which his name is associated, have 
the right thus to believe. Here we see 
things differently, and have the right thus 
to see them. 

If Jesus has the power, there in the 
great silent eternity, to look in upon our 
hfe during this festival week, we can pic- 
ture him best as being utterly indifferent 
to all our adulation; caring nothing for 
what we may think of the circumstance 
of his birth, or what opinion we entertain 
of his personality; but rejoicingwith sin- 
cere joy if hesees withim the heart of man, 
woman, or child a growing love and kind- 
ness.. He can easily be thought of as 
passing by all our praises of him--with a 
nohle impatience sweeping them ail to 
one side,—that he might listen to words o 
compassion, and sympathy, spoken to 
some sorrowful heart upon earth. Who 
knows ?. Perhaps he would rather we 
would omit the praise entirely that we 
might heal the hurt of some child by our 
sile, or ease the burden a little on some 
tired soul, than that we should pass 
vholly by the ministries of earth, to 
srown him Lord of all in the skies. 
Setter than staring at the wonders which 
{tended his arrival reported in gospels 
-enuiue and spurious,—immaculate con- 
‘sptions, mysterious splendors in the sky, 
“1e@ song of angels in the air, the hush of 
‘ature, the guiding star, the pole of the 
‘savens. standing motionless, and the 
o<en worshiping him in the manger; 
‘otter than dwelling too long over those 
‘veltings which mingle history and legend 
in inextricable confusion, and make a 


feud in the mind between reverence and 
reason; better than puzzling over the 
theological mystery of his personality, is 
to celebrate the Christmas tide by making 
his plain teaching into life, and by sim- 
ple unadorned good deeds show what 
estimate we place upon him. We, too, 
would honor him 

Ee taught mankind on that first Christmas 

a 

What oman to be a man; to give, not take; _ 

To serve not rule; to nourish not devour; - 

To help not crush; if need to die not liye.” 


But we would honor him, not by giving 
him our flattery, but if possible by en- 
riching our lives from the same treasury 
which enriched his; and, like him ignor- 
ing all private claims, become the al 
moners of that wealth to others. 

“EKivery age has another sieve for re- 
ligious tradition, and wili sift it out 
again.” ‘I'he sieve which this age is 
using has the finest meshes of all Not 
much is permitted to pass through. In 
one of the apocryphal gospels there is a 
curious chapter, in which it is said that 
at the birth of Jesus all things in heaven 
and earth became silent and motionless. 
“T looked and those who handled did not : 
handle, and those who took did not lift. 
I saw the sheep scattered and they stood 
thus. The shepherd lifted his hand to 
strike and it remained up. I looked at 
the streams of the river, and they stopped, 
the mouths of the kids were down, bui 
they were not drinking; and everything 
which was being propelled forward 
halted in its course.” When the council 
decided what writings should go into the 
Bible, determining by a vote which was 
the word of God and which the word of 
man, this gospel of St. James was ex- 
cluded. These stories could not pass 
through the sieve of that council. © But 
now many are resifting the mass, and are 
taking out stories which that council per- 
mitted to pass through. 4 

By this process, of course. something 
seems to be lost; and many devout 
hearts have been pained as they saw one 
after another of their cherished idols 
turn to clay, and cast out and become 
useless. But the process was inevitable - 
The heart does not like to be disturbed in 
its beliefs. It would rather cling to an 
old belief, though imperfect, than run 
the risk of changing it for another. But 
there is a law, stronger than our wishes, 
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_ which prevents us from finding perfect 
b essedness in any stated thing. 
“Nothing can be as it has been before; 
Better, so call it, only not the same. : 
To draw one beauty into our heart’s core, 
And keep t chaugeless! Such our claim; 
So answered,-—-Never more!” 
It is evident that, however dearly 
chrrished inany of the stories of the Tes- 
tament may haye been, and however 
~ essential they may have se-med to religion 
they are passing away from the public 
mini. Tiie effort was made to draw 
them into the center of the heart, and 
' keep them changeless; but it was impos- 
sible. Whether people lament or ap- 
prove, the work of sifting is going on in 
allthe churches, ‘To us it seems that 
the zain is greaterthan the loss. It isthe 
loss that occurs when the gravel is 
washed from the gold. Our theology 
losss in bulk, but it gainsin purity. It 
is the loss seen when the marble chips 
fall to the earth under the blow of the 
seulptor’s chisel;—the marble seems to 
be wasted, but the imprisoned angel is 
_ set free. 

In the Talmud there is a story ofa 
flute that had been handed down from 
the patriarchs, and was preserved in the 
temple. It was smooth and thin, and its 
music surpassed all other flutes. Finally 
a king, to show his appreciation of it, 


ordered it to be richly overlaid with gold. 


It was richly ornamented but its sweet 
tones were gone; and only when its 
golden decoration was removed, and it 
became a simple hollow reed, would it 
consent to utter its concealed melody. 
Thus, in love for ths sweet soul of 
Judea’s greatest prophet, his life was 
decorated by his friends with many 
beautiful legends; but, alas! the truth 
was hopele-sly marred. When these 
beautiful, but foreign ornaments are re- 
moved, the music of this highest Orpheus 
will again become clear and love com- 
pelling. 

Here we do not think that, to-day, by 
our gifts end song, we are celebrating 
the birthday of God. Itis doubtful in- 
deed, if many of those elsewhere who 
think they believe it really do believe it. 
If people believed it they would not act 
as they do. 


25h of December ina manger. Nor was 


God killed on Calvary, and buried in a, 


tomb. Thus stripped of its drapery, the 
povular theology appears, and with one 


God was not born on the | 


consent we repudiate it. We often think 
that the world would gain if more people 
would repudiate it; or if the hosts in all 
the churches who have cast it out of 
their hearts, ‘would look each other 
squarely in the eyes, and fearlessly say 
they have cast it out of their hearts. But 
this not our affair, but theirs. 

What is our affair is having turned 


| such belief out of our lives, what have 


we left? Finding the miracle retreating 


| toward that greac indistinct country—the 


strange twilight of mythology where 
men and gods are beheld commingling— 
finding the Christ of legend fading out of 
our beliefs, still we have more and richer 
posessions than we know what to do with. 
We can think of the coming of Jesus as 
something as natural as the advent of 
any child to earth, and still not be robbed 
of any gladness. The Christmas story 
delights us as much asever it did. It is 
perpetual symhol of what is forever 
occuring. Always a Messiah is coming 
to earth. God is always incarnating 
Himself in anew generation. There is 
always a star shining from a mother’s - 
eyes, above a. cradle which holds a new 
redeemer. Wherever is pure love, there 
is the mystery of immaculate coi.ception 
reenacted: The divine Spirit is forever 
overshadowing the human. Wherever 
can be found a soul of virgin purity, 
which has not married itself to baseness 
of any kind, when it meets the divine 
there is born a new form of truth and 
and goodness. Thither the wise men 
may well journey with their gifts; the 
stars may come and shine upon the place 
with an added lustre; and the hosts of 
heaven may join in a song of gladness. 
We have read of a convent in the East 
which, every year, draws a stream of pil- 
grims to visit a mysterious chamber con- 
nected with it It is a room, one wall of 
which is the outer wall of the convent. 
It has a high ceiling and is destitute of 
windows. A single narrow aperture, at a 
certain tims, admits a beam of light 
which slants upon. the ceiling. The 


| special religious service, for which the 


convent is noted, consists of filling this 


| dark room with successive companies of 


pilgrims, who do nothing but watch. the _ 
ceiling for the appearance of this ray of 
light, and as often as it appears, they 
break out in cries and..groans. That is 
the miracle that they have traveled hun- 
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dreds of miles to witness. The pries‘s 
have concealed the aperture, and the 


worshipers have been taught to believe 


that the sudden appearance on the wall 
is a manifestation of Divine power, All 
they can learn about God, they think, 
must come in this po:r way, and they 
must journey far away from their homes 
to get even this scanty revelation. 

This isa sad delusion; and all agree 
that such ignorance and superstition need 
the school house anJ the missionary to 
correct them. But :heland of the school 

house and gospel has nor entirely escaped 
~ asimilar d-lusion. Wherever people are 
crowded together to get a glimpse of 
God. through some narrow crevice of 
ancient history, or in somes one notable 
personage to the éx+lusion of all others— 
who believe in the Divine because it has 
appeared at Jonz ixstervals, mani- 
festing itself through a book, or a 
church, or a pri-s hood, or an exceptional 


circu. nstance, the delusien of the convent | 


is repeated. If those pilgrims of the 
East would go outside of the dark cham- 
ber, what revelations of God they might 
have!. The sinshin»s illuminating the 
globs, the glimmering stars, ths erowing 
grass, the kindly m'nistries of life—these, 
but not thefrauds of the dark room are 
sign; of a Divine Presence. Soif we all 
would c-ase the attempt to find the Divine 
only in tradition, or text, or mirac'e, but 
with open eye weld look upon al formsof 
existence, like the poet amon: the Alps, 
we would find all things joininz to utter 
forth the name cf God. 

The last beautifnl Te-son of science is 
that all life is an incarnation of Deity. 
From the atom to the prophet, from the 
snowflake to the archangel is one long 
unbroken scripturo Revelution is, pro- 
gressive;—eyery year a bible may be 
written in the present tense: - 
is’ forever being made flesh. As often as 
the night came, the princess found a 


The Word | 


new story to rela‘e; so -as'often as a new | 


nation, a new litera ure a new scienée, a 
new soul comes, there comes'a n«w story of 
the might and majesty-.of .God.. No 


prophet could exnaust the gaered, mean-> 


ing of things; no saint could. embody all 


of virtue; no nation could make a channet'} 


broad enough, and deep enough to drain 
the fountain of inspiration and truth. 
The relizions of the past—the pantheisms, 
the polytheisms, the theophanies, men be- 


coming saints, saints becoming saviors, 
saviors becoming gods—all were ancieit 
prophecies of the modern conviction, that 
our universe is filled with the presence of 
God. ; 


“He glows above 4 

With scarce an intervention; presses close 

And palpitatingly His soul oe’r ours; 

The everlasting minute of creation 

Ts felt here.” . _ : as 

The Adyent is perpetual; and this high 
doctrine; made into lyrical poetry, will 
become the Christmas hymns of ‘he fu- 
ture. 5 

Permitting the miraculous element in 
the Advent to depart, what can we stil 
see as we turn our eyes toward Bethle- 
hem? We can see one, who saw as with 
open eye: the mystery of spiritual exis- - 
tence. One who came bringing a larger 
hope and a tend-rer justice both tor 
earth and ~— heaven than _ bis 
countrymen had known. Back of him 
there was much cruelty, much narrow-_ 
ness, much hatred in religion. Upoa 
that background he painted an ideal hu-_ 
man brotherhood, where the interest of — 
each was dear to all. Ho painted a | 
heavenly Father who cared for all alike. 
He drew the character of woman as equal 
to man. He drew the child with such 
fine strokes that it became a natural heir 
tothe kingdom of God. He taught that _ 
all woes of earth may be alleviated by 1- 
troducing a reign of universal kindness, _ 
and that no hour is so dark but that 
the eye may pierce through it, 
and see beyond the clouds a light stream- 
ing through the windows of the Father’s 
house. _H« taught the absolute suprem- 
acy of truth, and that the human soul is 
neyer so high as when it is serving this 
sovereign. His own soul was loyal to 
truth. At first, buoyant and hopeful, he 
moyed forward to uplift the world. But 
as ever the old tragedy must be enact: d 
in his brave young soul. With him, #s 
with all who give themselves unreserved- 
ly to save others, the fata] law must have 
its way:—before his work was fully done 
he felt the tonch of sadness: went into tle 
abyss of sorrow; and felt forsaken of min 
and: God. 


Inearnation—God coming to earth 


‘hrough humanity—is a splendid dream 


of the ages. Nor can we think it is all a 
dream. Meditation confirms the dream, 
that God abides in the world. Hence ti e 
pasis of the Christmas feast is broader 


es fe) 


than Judea; it is as broad as human life. 
Every beautiful or beneficent life is a 


new reason for celebrating the Divine in- } 


carnation. Wherever any part of the 
world is redcemed to its natural uses, 
th«re Go !, as man, becomes Savior. Nor 
can we fathom how much of this Divine 
power has been in past lives. Buti: 
would seem as if, whenever an age de- 
manded it and a soul was fitted by 
aspiration and devotion, through it as 
light strrams through a window Deity 
has strezmed to earth. He may be seen 
in all the thousand formed, thousand 
toned, beauty, and grandeur, and use. 
He is present in the thought and love 
and wonder of life. He is in the hymn of 
libsrty, in the drum beat of the nations 
Tovlsing trem from slavery; and in the 
surge of patriotisn: which flushes the 
eheek of she young hero. He is in those 
who works and die in obscurity; in those 
deaths of men that have been births of 
nations éod and religions; in crosses and 
8s ffolds that save brought salvation; in 
ajl givirgs a d ministries, from those 


who gave themselves by silent martyrdom | 


or who d ed in the grand anger of battle 
_%0 save their country, ‘o the giving of 
ikindness to a helpless child, from age to 
ag, with ut ceasing the Divine incarna- 
tion is taking place. This duy is a new 
appearance of Deity, aad is as sacred, if 
we have the eye to see it, as any day that 
éver chased the night away from old 
Judea’s hills. To-day the Christ may be 
born anew in the soul of each man, and 
woman and Jittle child. The human soul 
is the true Bethlehem, where love comes 
in noblest form. The human soul is the 
true Calvary, where love must sacri- 
fice and suffer Gladness and sorrow are 
alike Divine. Who rules must first learn 
to serve. “Craggy and difficult is the 
path of the gods.” The road to the skies 
ruos always across the earth where toil 
and sufferingare. Who is partaker of the 
divine gladness, must first drink deep at 
the spring of human sorrow. 


“T think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship; that it waxes glad 


And mre glad, till gladness blossoms, bursts 

Into a rage, to suffer for mankind 

And recommence at sorrow.’’ 

_ Take we, during these hours of gladness, ’ 
into our souls the larger meaning of the 
Advent,—that like the Christ our lives 
should be brave and tender. We too 
should resolve that, if need be, we can 
live without happiness; that we can post- 
pone our triumph over all ills that beset 
us for the sake of helping others; that we 
can bury our pari of earth’s sorrows and 
thus reveal] that we, too, are walking in the 
difficu!t but glorious path which ends in 
the Divine,—the path that “slopes 
through darkness up to God.” With 
noble trust let us move forward among 
these strange scenes of earth, doing what 
we can to bring more and more of peace 
and goodwill to the hearts and homea of 
mankind, never ceasing to hope that 
what we see, here, is the prelude to a 
nobler career for the race here and 
hereafter. 

A divine Humanity; the Word forever 
being made flesh! Celebrate that perpet- 
ual mirac’e here to-day. 

“In the beginning was the word: 
Athwart the chaos night ; 


It gleamed with quick creative power 
And there was life and light. 


O Word that broke the stillness first, 
Sound on and never cease 

Till all earth’s darkness be made light, 
And all her discords peace! 


Till wail of woe, and clank of chain, 
And bruit of battle stilled— 

The world with thy great music,s pulse 
O Word of Love be thrilled! 


Till selfish passton, strife, and wrong 

Thy summons shall have heard 

And thy creation be complete 

O thou eternal Word)’, 

Making this prayer let us brng our 
actions to this same lofty pitch. Could 
our city, could our country mark the 
triumph of a completed creation,— a 
worlc without strife, and passion, and 
wrong, a reign of universal kindness, 
such as Christ dreamed would come then 
the Christmas bells would make musie 
indeed, and our gladness would be un- 
contained and immortal. 


Pons 
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, A NOBLE PURSUIT,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 


Sunday Morning, December 18, 1887. 


And he said unto them, how is it that ye 
sought me? Kuew ye not that [ must be about 


the affairs of my Father? JESUS. 
A NOBLE PURSUIT. 
The charming picture which these 


words help describe has some such set- 
ting as this: 

The great Passover Feast, once each 
year, called the families of Palestine to 
Jerusalem. Along with the multitudes 
which had come from every direction, fill- 
ing the city to overflowing, were Joseph 
and Mary and the young Jesus, then 
twelve years of age. At the age of twelve 
the Jewish youth became a “Son of the 
Law.” Hisclothing bore the mark which 
signified that childhood had been left 
behind, and the duties of manhood were 
at hand. Up to this time his religious 
duties were performed by his father, but 
henceforth they could not be delegated. 
To this remarkable boy had come the 
new freedom and the new duies He 
was free to go where he wished without 
supervision, but with the responsibility 
which being master of one’s own actions 
always brings, resting upon him. The 
feast having ended his father and mother 
turned their faces away from the uproar 
of the crowded city toward the peace of 
their village home. On reaching their 
first night’s encampment they discovered 
that their boy was not with the caravan. 
Seeking for him amon: their acquaint- 
ances, in othe: parts of ths cimp, he 
eould not be foand. Nothing was left 
but +o retara to the city and seek him 
amons the crowds which still tarried 
there. For, although he was free to 
make his own choice under the laws of the 
Rabbis, he had not escaped from the love 
of his parents. On the evening of the 
second day, full of anxiety, they reentered 
Jerusalem. Keeping up the search, on 
the third day they found him in one of 
the temple courts in the midat of a group 


of wondering Rabbis asking and answer- 
ing questions. Showing what kind of 
heart was beating in her bosom, and re- 
vealing that motherhood is the same un- 
der all skies, Mary hurries forward with 
a half sorrowful, half chiding inquiry as 
to why he had treated them thus. Full 
of gentleness, but with a lofty earnest- 
ness which must have revealed to Mary 
that her son had gone beyond his child- 
hood, and the light of high duties had 
broken upon his soul, he replied, “Did 
‘you not know that I must be about my 
Father's business?” 

Perhaps of all the company who had 
come up from Nazureth, he was the only 
one who had cared to go beneath the 
mere external show of things. The pro- 
cession with its waving banners winding 
through the valleys and over the bills. 
the many voices chanting a psalm of 
thanksgiving, the city with its wal’s and 
towers and the gclden pinnacles of the 
temple flashing in the sunlight, the 
crowds, not only from Judea but from 
Persia and lands beyond the Mediterran- 
ean Sea,—there was sufficient in these 
things to satisfy the majority of these pil- 
grims; and the pageant ended they were 
ready to return home and wait for the 
next annual feast. But not so with this 
one young soul. * He had found a further 
horizon than his companions A new 
perspective opened ‘efore his life. Naz- 
areth, nestled among the hills, was doubt- 
less dear to his heart; bunt its claims all 
faded for the time before others greater 
and more imperative. At any time he 
could return to that home with its sma'l 
duties; but he must enjoy the vision 
which was opening before his spirit then, 
because it might vanish. At any time he 
could join in the work.and the play of his 
‘country home; but this day must be fill- 
led with serious thoughts, and in gaining 
ithe wisdom these learned men might, 
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have to impart. Thus reasoned one 
while all others of his friends were pre- 
paring to move, or were already moving 
toward their homes, satisfied with what 
they had seen and heard, anxious only for 
food, and sleep, and news, and all the 
small things of life. 

_ Some of the more destructive critics 
insisted that this story is untrustworthy 
as history, because it is only found in one 
of the accredited narratives of the life of 
Jesus—that written by Luke—and is 
found among improbable stories in an 
apocryphal gospel written by Thomas, 
In that history it is not only told that 
Jesus taiked with the Doctors in the 
iemple, astonishing them with his wisdom 
and insight, but that, when a child, be 
raised a namesake from death, made 
sparrows and doves out of clay and gave 
them life and power of flight, and gave 
miraculous harvests to the hungry poor. 
These critics think that this story was 


put into the Testament merely to break, 


the long silence lying between his birth 
and the age of thirty, when he began his 
public career. 

It would lead us too far from our 
chosen path to a tempt to weigh the eyi- 
dsnee for or against the genuineness of 
the story. Milton says that “ Childhood 
e.ows the man as morning shows the 
day.” This measurement may not al- 
ways be just. The prophecy of childhood 
is not always fulfilled in manhood, for 
circumstances vary, and life, like the cur- 
rent of a river, is colored by the kind of 
country through which it flows. But if 
in any measure the kind of man may bs 
inferred from the boy, in equal measure 
the kind of boy may be inferred 
sfrom the man. iW youth is -a 
prophecy of age, age is simply the history 
-of. unfolding youth. 

Applying this rule to the life of Jesus, 
a remarkable boyhood is demanded. 
Whether this scene in the temple is liter- 
al history or only partly historical, there 
must-have been some exceptional quality 
of mind to form a basis for it. Of allthe 
thousands that visited Jerusalem that 
week the story is only associated with 
one name. What questions may have 
been asked or not asked, by the young 
Jesus we can have no means of knowing 
at this far off day. But there was in Ju- 
dea in those days a youthful spirit out of 
which in after years flowed the s*rmon 


on the mount, the magnificent dream of 
the kingdom of God, and a devotion to 
truth which hatred of enemies could not 
shake, from which the love of friends 
could not win, and which defied the as- 
sault of death. 

As critical readers of theancient scrip- 
tures we might be in doubt as to the ab- 
solute correctness of this event; but as 
plain men and women, seeking only for a 
useful meaning, we need not be embar- 
rassed. ‘There can be no doubt about the 
_ssential truth contaimed in the story, 
whether it is historical or unhistorical. 
As it is related there, it is always, the 
affairs of earth are separated into the 
small of things of the present hour, and 
the vast things of the centuries and the 
all absorbing eternity. The minds that 
are engaged oyer the smaller things, and 
find their supreme satisfaction in the ex- 
ternal and superficial, are in the vast maj- 
ority. Always the number that goes be- 
neath the surface, that considers the root 
and principle of things, that harbors 
thoughts, that lingers in the temple to 
think of all the impressive things of man 
and God and destiny,—that number is 
very small. 

Yet let us be just. The surface is as 
necessary as the core. The leaf has its 
uses as well as the root. The world can 
as easily dispense with its philosophers 
as with its plowman. Action is as valua- 
ble as thought; work must follow wor- 
ship; the home has claims as well as the 
temple. The eating, drinking, planting, 
money-making man is worthy of respect, 
for so far he is fulfilling the laws and ap- 
titudes of his nature. ; 

No natural fact, no common employ- 
ment is unworthy in itself. Asseen from 
the point of the intellect everything 
which falls within the circle made by the 
meeting of earth and sky, or within that 
larger circle which the mind can draw, is 
lawful and has the right to be there. Be- 
nea'h everything, —frem the wasp ty the 
seraphim, from instinct s:eking for food 
to «llay hanger to the reason which dis- 
covers Kepler’s laws and searches for 
immortal life to satisfy a deeper craving, 
a cause reposes which isits excuse for be- 
ing. Not only might the rose-tree make 
answer to the poet when asked why it 
was here,—“The self-same Power that 
brought you here brought me,” but so 
might all things, —the aspwhich poisons, 
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‘the earthquake that destroys, and the 
passion that rends give the same reply to 
every questioner. If any of this world 
belongs to Deity it all belongs to him. 
_ Bat the mind insists upon drawing dis- 
tinctions. The soul gives things their 
rank, and arranges the whole world on a 
graduated scale. If in some sensitive 
and devout moment we find God im 
everything, see all things from the mote 
in the sunbeam to Arcturus in the sky 
thrilling with Emergy as if some mighty 
Heart was sending a warm current of life 
through ‘them, following that comes the 
logical faculty declaring that there is a 
difference in things although animated 
by the same force and under the same 
law. If we say that a creative Spirit has 
: flowed into and informed all objects of 
sense, ini the same breath we are compell- 
ed to admit that the inflowing is in pro- 
portion to organization;—the wave must 
at last conform to the out-line of the 
shore... Deity may be in all forms of mic- 
roscopic life, in the infusoria which find 
an ample home in a drop of water; but 
not as much asin the mother bending 
over her child, or in the philosopher 
thinking. his thoughts after him. The 
firefly is not as great asthe sun. As the 
_ body is more than raiment, so the soul is 
more than the body, Man eating, is not 
as great as man thinking. Man watch- 
lug @ procession pass along the street, is 
not as great as man endowing a horpital 
or rescuing the outcast and the sinful. 
Man laughing, ranks below man reflect- 
ing and wondering. 

Life is a saries of circles. Every new 
experience is the pushing back of the old 
borders. The awakening of any new 
power,—the attempt to reason, any dex- 

- terity in adjusting the movement of the 

_ hand to the thought of the brain, a longer 
memory, a stronger hope. the coming of 
love into a life-—obliterates the old limits; 
—it is the soul overflowing its banks and 
leaving its’ ripple marks on’ further 
shores. As in mountain climbing every 
steps creates a different horizon, so in 
life does every fresh experience enlarge 
the sky line of the soul. ; 
_ Af first we find our selves conditioned 
in sense. This is the first band that 
hems usin. To eat, to drink, to sea, to 
hear, suffices. After that comes the pow- 
er of imitation. From our elders we 
learn to walk, and talk, and unconscious- 
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ly have begun to explore the mysteries’ of 
light, and sound, and gravitation.’ ‘The 
circle enlarges. After a time the law of 
cause and effect becomes manifest.. We 
have learned the source of pain and ‘pléas- 
ure. Consciousness begins to unfold’ its 
labyrinths to perplex us The abyss 


whence issues pride, hatred, revenge, 
passion, is opened to our gaze: ‘Then we 
begin to make our choices. Then we 


dream our noble dreams. We reflect wp- 
on the meaning of life. Then follow 
great resolution:, not to live in’ vain; 
and after that comes the true work of life, 
—the effort to make our great prophecies 
into history. '‘Ti:us does our ‘life flow 
outward in increasing waves until: it be 
comes conterminous with the laws by 
which the universe moves; and, finally, 
we harbor ths hope that, at last, moving 
in whatever direction we will, we shall 
meet no barriers, and like him of Judea 
shall enjoy the suprems experince of 
feeling that we are one with God. 

But this process is often arrested. ‘The 
concentric layers of our earthshow where 
formative energy seemed to rst for a time. 
The first life is low; but thera is ascent 
until man is reached. Thera seeui to 
have been thousands of years when na- 
ture did nothing but make rocks to band 
the globe tozether; after that there was 
an overflow. and life appear d. Then for 
thousands; of years she seemed to be con- 
tented merely to make shell fish without 
end. Then thousands of years were passed 
growing immense forests. After -that 
came a period when gigantic animals 
were formed; and there s2émed to be no 
other end in:view. At ‘every stage there 
seemed to be a tendency to rest forever 
in what was done. - 

What occured there is constantly oc- 
curing in the life of man. As down 
among the rocks forms of life have been 
caught and imprisoned forever, so in so- 
ciety can be found thos» who have been 
caught and hopelessly held in the meshes 
of the senses. Circumstance ‘is of'en 
rigid and unyielding. But if the soul 
is strong enough it can modify the text- 
ure of events, and make them fluid and 
plastic. The mind having thrown’ out 
the body, it would be content with that. 
Haying found an amusement it would» be 
content with that. Having made c'othes 
and learned how to get food, it would 
make clothes and get food forever. ‘Hav- 
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ing learned to make money, it cares only 
to make money. It has made a book, or 
a picture, or a form of politics, or a cere- 
mony of religion, and, because it is easier 
it woutld repeat itself eternally, and con- 
tinue to make similar books, and pic- 
tures, and governments, and religions. 

More that this is demanded. As in 
creation, after a pause, nature streamed 
onward into higher forms, so is there 
that within man which is restless until 
the best is reached. There is that which 
refuses to be imprisoned. The usages 
that solidify, and become a granite pre- 
cipice hindering on every side, the strong 
soul bursts through. It hasinnumerable 
expansions, and through every age of its 
existenze it journeys through vaster 
orbits. As God went onward from atom 
to world and from mollusk to man, so the 
soul should go on from sense to reason, 
from laughter to duty, from fashion to 
thought, from gazing at the gayety of a 
feast to reflection in the temple over the 
thrilling affairs of life, 

The same soul that can think of cos- 
tume, and amusement, and food, and in- 
terest, and mortgage can also think of 
duty, and justice, and man, and immor- 
tality and God, Wecan all well afford 
to forget these former things that we may 
be able to ponder the meaning of the lat- 
ter. We can well afford to turn away 
from all this pageant of politics, of socie- 
ty, of business which is forever passing 
before our eyes;—let the huge procession 
go on and leave us at times; let the chat- 
ter of the reception room, the din of the 
street, the brawl of partisans, all fade 
away, that we may have hours of com- 
inunion with the Spirit that reveals the 
deeper meaning of existence, and in the 
stillness catch some notes of that music 
which comas to us from afar. 

What is the history of the nations 
whose ruins line the banks of the great 
Time river? They were founded in 
bravery and povety. They grew rich 
and cowardly. Then followed effemin- 
acy and childishness. Then they died. 
At first they had a noble purpose in 
sight and pursued it. ‘The days were 
accounted valuable only as they became 
ministers to the high end in view. But 
wealth came and pleasure became the 
aim of life. The sound of revelry made 
reflection impossible. The external pomp 
and splendor mastered all hearts. Sense 
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mounted the throne. Rich food, luxuri- 
ous houses, splendid toilet and equipage, 
kept all hearts engaged; and no time was 
left in which to attend to justice, to 
truth, to fidelity, to duty,—to all the vast 
business of God. They sought outward 
splendor rather than inwurd grace; 
amusement rather than goodness; sensu- 
ality rather that spirituality. We have 
not heard that any law of nature has 
been repealed since then; or that there 
has beep any special legislation in the 
court of heaven in favor of these days. 
Then let America and all our modern 
civilizations take heed; they are on 
the track of the o'd nations and will 
reach the same sad goal. | 

The future can bear much, but we are 
prone to overload it. Our noble in- 
tentions are all postponed until some 
other day, If half the good deeds we in- 
tend ever get themselves done how busy 
will the after years of Jife be! But alas! 
so many of them remain only intentions. 
We postpones them too long and the grave 
finds them undone. 

In one of the school books of our young 
days there was a, story of a.prince who 
decided to enjoy youth ten years; then 
study ten years; then travel ten years; 
then reign ten years; and after that was 
passed begin a period of religious thought 
and action asa fitting end to life. The 
moral attached to the story was to be 
found in the intimation that when he 
reached the religious period his mind 
had become fixed upon other things and 
he could not transfer its attention to 
higher themes. The moral was thus de- 
duced because it is thus in life. 

We all ent:rtain better views of life 
‘The man who s 
worth fifty thousand dollars is going 'o 
pause when he is worth a hundred thous 
and dollars and bend his mind in some 
other direction. ‘The man who has made 
a hundred thousand will cease when he is 
worth a million. He will then give the 
young men a chance, he is going to turn 
his influence toward helping society into 
better ways; he will live to benefit the 
public. But in this estimate of the plau 
of life the same mistake is made that the 
young prince made,—that the qualities of 
the soul that are most- used, like the 
muscles of the body, grow strongest, and 
the qualities that are disused, in time, 
lose all power of action. 
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Virtue has no time but the present. 
He who would become a musician does 
not defer all study of music until he is 
seyenty years ef «ge, Neither does the 
artist, or the poet, or the mechanic. So 
benevolence, or purity, or sincerity, or 
reverence are as little likely tou spring up 
suddenly late in life as the power to 
paint a picture, or write a poem, ur make 
a watch. ‘Those who can defer virtue 
will probably never overtake it. Those 
who expect to Jove music greatly in ten 
years must begin by loving it a little this 
very hour. Who does not intend to be- 
come the slave of drink, or of passion, or 
of money, or of fashion must begin at 
this moment to assert his freedom, and 
put out the fire in which his chains are 
being welded: No old drunkard, or lib- 
ertine, or miser, or bigot, intended to be- 

' come such when he was young. He only 
postponed the time when temperance, or 
hoastity, or generosity, or charity was to 
begin to contro) his life. Procrastination 
is not only the thief of time;it is the 
murderer of virtue. 

We are all very busy; but what are we 
busy abou'? Is the affair worth as much 
energy as we are bestowing uponit? In 
eighteen hundred and forty nine and fifty, 
during the summer months, hundreds of 
people were on the way to California—an 
endless caravan was making its way 
across the plains. The shins were crowd- 
ed; and the s‘eaming isthmus of Panama 
became a thoroughfare What were these 
struguling thousandsseeking? Nothing of 
any lmportance;—they only went to find 
gold. Itis «stimated that two hundred 
thousand people will go to California be- 
tween this and spring. 
going for? A few for health; all the 
rest for pleasure, It hardly seems worth 
while. But what abont the mil'ions who 
stay at home? Judged by the standard 

. which, in its clear and awakened moments, 
the soul knows is the only true measnre- 
ment of life, we are all triflers. We do 
not spend much time providing for the 
greatest good of life. We try to take 
care of our bodies; we are forever talking 
about our health,—comparing notes with 
every one we meet, as if our life had no 
other aim than to get rid of our dyspep- 
sias, and neuralgias, and sciaticas. We 
do a little writing, a little accounting, 
baking, mending; buy clothing; pay bills; 
read the newspapers; keep up appear- 
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ances; lay up some money;—and thus the 
golden days glide silently by and are 
woven into the weeks; the weeks fly past 
us like the mile stones to one on a rush- 
ing train; the months hurry after the 
weeks; and the years slip by us into the 
all engulfing past, and no one of us is 
getting anything worthy done. 

We are victims of the small. We put 
the stress of life upon trifles. We are 
like those housekeepers who are always 
looking for dust specks and finger marks 
and base their whole character on the 
condition of the front steps. To say 
nothing of fifty years; what difference 
will it make to us inten years how we 
have been dressed and housed; whether 
we have made more or less money than 
our neighbor; whether we have ridden in 
a carriage or in a street car; whether our 
party gains or Joses the campaign; 
whether good society accepts us or rejects 
us? These things leave no permanent 
effect upon us, Study the ant in the 
hill, the chipmunk in his burrow. Well 
the aim of thousands is not very much 
above that. Itis acquisition. It is how 
to gather and how to keep. Everybody 
wants more. In the story of the Pilgrim | 
the man with the muck rake gath>red 
diligently from every side, and. never 
looked toward ihe deligh{ful mountains 
and the biue sky; but all that he gathered 
wus straw and leaves. ‘There will come 
a day when all that we are gathering 
from the earth—power, wealth, reputa 
tion—will be of as little value to us as 
were straw and Jeavs to him of the story. 
The question for us all is, “Is it worth 
while? Is the game worth the bunt? 

There is no measure of life except the 
moral. To that standand we must all 
come at last. By that must every deed 
be tried. This multitude that is content 
now to move along amid the amusements 
and the business of earth should have 
hours devoted to other aims than these; 
they should become involved in the vast 
affairs of life,—those that need such terms 
as truth, goodness, immortality, God, to 
express them. The mind fixed upon the 
small, will become small. Fixed upon 
the great, it will become great. To accept 
any measurement of life o‘her than that 
which the soul at its best estate imposes, 
soon betrays the damage that is done. 
Whoso loses faith, reaches the limit of his 
power. His genius has reached its winter 
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solstice, and its slanting beams have lost 
their power to warm other hearts. Hence 
these thousands, who are thronging the 
places of business and amusement, should 
be careful to combine with their toil and 
pleasure some nobler pursuit. Along 
with their common sense, which has ep- 
abled them to make dollars, they should 
mingle great thoughts concerning the ulti- 
mate meaning of existence, and faith in a 
God whose purpose includes all things. 
If they do not our e:vilization has reach- 
ed its highest leve!, and henceforth it will 
be carried on an ebbing tide. 

It would be a poor philosophy that 
would sugyest any hindrance to-the in- 
dustry of our age. Buc the problem is, 
how to turn all this industry and all this 
wealth to the real and lasting benefit of 
man. Every generation should reap the 
result of its toil; but there is no harvest 
worthy which does not feed, finally, the 
heart and soul. There isnomagnificence 
en earth to be compared with that of the 
informed and reverent spirit. Our age is 
great. But voices come from every side— 
from the perished ages of the past, from 
the splendid pageants of empires which 
have ceased to be, from every life of fame, 
from the silent grave into which earth’s 
millions have fallen, and are falling, from 
the sky in which all the good and brave 
souls have found a home, declaring that 
our age can only find a permanent gran- 
deur when it becomes the agent of that 
Power which made the worlds and is for- 
ever moulding men and nations into finer 
forms. 


The picture of the young Jesus in the 
temple has alesson forevery young heart. 
When the feast had failed to satisfy him, 
when ths gay scenes which attended the 
homeward journey could not interest him, 
he found within the sacred place that 
which he sought. Going thence, when 
the conference was ended, he returned to 
Nazareth, and there he dwelt amid 
thoughts which in after years turned to 
‘words of wisdom He became first among 
the lovers of God and man; then martyr 
for the cause he had espoused; then the 
founder of a new empire; then the 
guide and friend of his race; and, now, 
more than any other mortal, he is beloved 
of his kind. 

Around our youth lie the same oppor- 
tunities. They can join the great com- 
pany of feasters, or they can linger amid 
the learning and the religion of the age. 
They can help swell the crowd in its noise 
and tumult, or they can draw apart and 
and hear tones sweet as the song of 
birds and grand as the billowing of the 
sea. They can go forth from their sacred 
communings realizing the worth of life. 
They will have courage in the presence 
of duty. They will love whatever is sim- 
ple and true. They will haye faith in 
God and spiritual law. Their sincerity 
will rebuke all low aims; their noble 
use of this life will be a guaranty of the 
life eternal, and they shall thus become 
guides and saviors of man. 


“The Church Historic,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart 
at the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, Oct. 23, 1887. 


And the multitude of them that believ- 
ed were of one heart and one soul. 


The church of ‘God throughout all the 
world. 
THE CHURCH HISTORIC. 


The Jast time we met here we were 
commanded by the idea that reverence 
for the Highest must assist in giving to 
life its greatest usefulness and greatest 
h p,imess. As closely related to the re- 
flections awakened by that theme, and 
following them naturally, this hour sug- 
gests the propriety of makiny a more 
specific inquiry—to asceriain some of 
the facts which lie clis- to that form of 
associated life called the church, and 
wha: place it has held, and may hold, in 
the long journey of the race toward the 
best. The theme being so much larger 
than the time allowed for a sermon we 
must be permitted to divide it into two 
parts. The chureh historic will be 
enough fcr this time, while some future 
Sunday morning will furnish us a half 
hour in which to think of the church 
actual. < 

Assuming that religion is a natural 
sentiment of the soul, that at a certain 
stage of development it appeared in the 
same way that the sentiment of liberty or 
of reason appeared, it will not be difficult 
to find how the church came. Every 
thought, every emotion has a tendency to 
externalize itse/f. Hence the church is 
religion attempting to take visible shape. 
As the ideas of liberty and justice consti- 
tuted make the state, so the ideas of re- 
ligion constituted make the church. In 
art or in literature there is the grouping 
of a company of hea:ts around some 
leading principle so that a school is form- 
ed which, after a time, enacts rules to 
which all must conform. In literature 
the romantic school and the classic school, 
in painting the Flemish or the Italian or 
the French school represents an assemb- 


lage of persons who are agreed upon cer- 
tain laws as touching style or color, or 
form. The church is simply an assemb- 
lage of people who entertain similar ideas 
in religion and wish to give outward ex- 
pression tothem. Innature life precedes 
organization. Thus the universe, from 
lowest to highes, is an expression 
of life. But what is true of the universe 
as a whole is true of each part of it. First 
there is life, then form. After the soul 
comes the body. Action is another form 
of thought, as flowers are another fon of 
earth and sunshine. The church ig,the 
body of which religion is the soul+atas 
spirit taking form. entani 

The persistent determination of l1fe¢,1; 
to organs—as of hands, feet, ear, e) ey, in 
the animal, of leaf, sepal, stamen,,pistil, 
in the vegetable, gives a fertile sugges- 
tion of the way the many forms of, asso¢i- 
ated human life came. Nature repeats her- 
self unweariedly, all the way Hoe, the 
motusk toman. Through all ,the,slowly 
moving ages, creative energy was flowing 
into myriad forms of use and ! eauty;a8 
fast as a new organ was needed to make 
a new inlet to sense, or outlet. to: sonLit 
would begin to take shape, and, would 
gradually pass toward pertection,,,. When 
man came that process was repeated, on 
ahigher scale. How long it was, before 
eye and ear came no man knows; rut fin- 
ally they came, How long. béfore reason 
and the perception of right,ca é, 
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ter of the climate and soil of the territory 
in which they grew, than do the institu- 
tions of a country reveal the character of 
iis people, and what ideas of liberty, of 
education, of religion, have been consider- 
ed valuable up to agiven time. Civiliza- 
tion is an embodied soul. 

Everywhere growth, a development, a 
becoming. Only in the myth, never in 
real life does anything spring suddenly, 
full armed, into being. ‘Time is demand- 
ed for every step of the process; and time 
must be given, though a hundred ages 
were asked in order to complete the work. 
Geology should teach us all patience who 
grow weary or petulant over the slow pro- 
cess of affairs. There is time enough for 
al) things; and let us not doubt that the 
completed work will be on a scale com- 
mensurate with its preparation, and the 
end of the journey fully justify each 
step of the way. 

Mark how a new nation may arise, or a 
new condition emerge from the old. The 
climate may change and become favorable 
to the growth of new ideas. There be- 
gins to appear, at intervals, enlarged esti- 
mates of liberty or of justice. It finds 
itself cramped and hindered in the 
old laws and__ institutions. After 
a time the idea finds a voice; — 
af first only a solitary voice crying 
in the willerness; stormy, passionate, re- 
proving, as touching the present condit- 
ion of affairs, but hopeful and prophetic 
as touching the future. It is John the 
Bap ist in Judea; it is Demosthenes in 
Greece; it is Savovarola in Italy; it is 
John Knox in Scotland; itis Patrick Hen- 
ry iu Virginia; it is Wendell Phillips in 
Massachusetts. Others hear it and begin 
to recognize its meaning. Soe? find con- 
victions, which had been slumbering in 
th ir own souls. awakened to new life 
andenergy. With this added fuel the 
fires of enthusiasm are kindled. The idea 
beomes a noble contagion which speedily 
spreads in every direction. It becomes 
epidemie. 
d «per serutiny, aud each look has a new 
s'gnificance. Like recognizes like. The 
new idea reveals itself in many ways—by 
the way the woodman grasps his axe 
halve, and the plowman treads his furrow. 
The blacksmith beating away in his shop 
may seem to be only making a pick, or a 
horse shoe; but as the sparks fly he is 
making music wpon his anvil to which 
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armies, as invincible as his iron, are keep 
ing step, while he is a determined Cyclop 
forging thunderbolts with which Jove 
will smite injustice and tyranny. Then 
the idea becomes the only fit theme to 
which the orator can frame his eloquence. - 
It is made into hymns and set to music, 
and issungin palace and cottage through- 
out the land. New flags are made to 
symbolize it, or the old flays receive a, 
new meaning in its light. Then the men’ 
are mustered into line and march away 
to do battle for it Women stay at home 
and scrape lint and look at their work 
through tears. Boys p'ow the fields, and 
gather the harvests, and children play at 
war. Then there is battle; many battles; 
victories and defeats; years of anxiety 
which burn up life Jike a fever; then a 
final victory; then there is réjoicing; but 
joy tempered by sorrow. Then there is 
calm thought; reconstructions; declare- 
tions of rights; revised char'ers; amended 
constitutions; and, o! the new idea has 
become a nation! And this state, thus 
formed, shall endure »s long as those 
who form it are of one heart as touching 
the high intent for whichit was founded 
Whenever the noble princip'e which 
anima ed it and called it into existence 


|is permitted to pass out of sight, then 


the work of refounding the state must b> 
undertaken. 

In its rude outlines tis picture bears — 
some resemblance to the origin of the 
Christian church, within whose lines we 
found ourselves when we came to earth. 
One had appeared in Judea who seemed > 
to have a juster thought concerning re- 
ligion than any of hiscontemporaries. The | 
old ideas were worn out, or were fast 
wearing out. Judaism was in its politi- 
cal aspects, ready for dissolution. What 
power it still preseryed was by the suf- 
ferance of Rome, Its unity was tradit- 
jonal rather than actual; it was founded | 
uaoen precedent, rather than upon princi- 
ple. To this religious world, already tot- | 
tering upon its foundation, Christ came. 
with a commanding principle. He came. 
if not with a new iden, yet so enlarged 
was it and so original in its methods, that 
it. had all the force of a new idea. He in- 
vited twe've men at first to come and 
group thenselves around it. He affirmed 
that it was greater than any temple. It| 
had already “left the temple and was flow: 
ing toward the future. It would pass 


‘across seas and would make conquests in 
the land of the setting sun. From it new 
hymns, new music would arise to cele- 
brate the heart’s new joy. From its sa- 
cred depths new prayers would float out 
upon the quiet air of the evening and the 
morning; new altars would arise upon it 
from which the perfume of new incense 
would ascend toward the sky; and in far 
off years multitudes, countless as the 
stars, would be drawn to it ravished by 
its anstere beauty. All this we can read, 
constructively in the earlier pages of the 
New Testament. —__ 

But scarcely had Christ time to utter 
the deep spirituality of his life, until he 
was met in the way by death. His 
countrymen heard his rebukes, but not 
his promises; his despair over the old, but 
not his faith in the new, and thought that 
death was the only remedy for such a 
case. It is ever so—it is the true believ- 
ers that are cast out and made wanderers; 
men are burned not for their lack, but 
for their excess of faith. From what we 
can see of this Friend of man, at this re- 
mote day, it is not surprising that so 
many and so many kinds of peop!e—fish- 
ermen, publicans, rich, poor, members of 
of sanhedrim, sinful women were drawn 
to him. A holy soul, humble, disinterest- 
ed; whose whole aim was a_ passion for 
teaching and helping mankind; who set 
the Perfect as the goal of life, and made 
no bargain for private happiness. The 
thought which he carried within made 
his personality self luminous, resplend- 
ent as if his soul was the abode of God. 
It is no wonder the old painters loved to 
encireJe him with a crown of light. 

In Christ, and in those who treasured 
his memory in the early days following 
his death, no trace of an organized move- 
ment can be seen. The soul of the church 
had come, but not its body. People were 
held together, not by an ordinance, but 
by an idea. The Greek equivalent of 
the word “church” signifies those who 
are “called out.” Thus the church was 
at first » company of people wh» had 


heard a more persuasive voice than that’ 
of Judaism, or philosophy, or custom, and 


had gladly obeyed it. Overtaken by a 
new ardor,love for God and man, ‘hey come 
out of the old world lying around them 
with imperfect philosophy, its cor- 
rupt customs, its worn out altars, 
and met around a new center called 
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Christ. They were without a definite 
theology, without a definite policy, with- 
out adefinite form of government. Their 
individuality, as touching many things, 
was undisturbed; but they were agreed 
in their enthusiasm for the new religion 
which they had espoused, and in love and 
yeneration for their departed Master. 
They were a household of brothers and 
sisters, differing in many things, but one 
in love. 

But things could not remain thus. As 
life chooses organs through which to 
manifest itself, as thought seeks to clothe 
itself in words, so the ideas which these 
friends of Jesus entertained must begin 
to take more definite shape and adopt 
some prescribed methods of action. The 
relation of the sentiment, which had 
drawn these hearts together, to other sys- 
tems of thought and religion must be de- 
termined. How did it stand toward the 
ancient religion of Judea, how toward 
Greek philosophy? The answer to these 
questions would become authoritative. 
Hence a system of theology would begin 
to appear. Its method of action would 
strive to find uniformity; hence its or- 
ganization, its government. Some forms of 
the idea would be poetical, could not be 
expressed in terms of logic, but would de- 
mand a symbol to represent them; hence 
its sacraments. Its baptism became an 
oath of allegiance to the banner of Christ; 
its Last Supper became the poetic form 
of a sacred memory. As we rear the 
marble shaft to remind us of the virtues 
of the loved and honored soul that has 
gone away from earth, or as we wreathe 
the tear-wet graves with flowers to sym- 
bolize our love and our loss, so these firs" 
friends of Christ.chose the most common 
of all acts—the friendiy meeting around 
the family table when all enmities are 
banished—as a symbol of their love and 
bereavement; and doubtless, ut first, every 
meal was a sacrament. 

That part of church history which 
shows the growth and complexity of 
the organization is painful but interest- 
ing. Little by little the simplicity and 
beauty of the sentiment which the first 
Ohristians held was lost. The organiza- 
tion was out of proportion to its need. 
Intended at first as an expression of the 
heart’s love for God and man, the church 
became a colossal institution with endless 
laws and ceremonies, and with a con- 
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science-mastering power which was fatal 
to all rights and liberties of the individ- 
ual soul. The slave began to dictate to 
the master. The body conquered 
the spirit. The word imprisoned the 
thought. Religious aspiration was smoth- 
ered within dungeon walls. The wings 
of the spirit were clipped, and then be- 
came atrophied through disuse, and as 
the caged birds, became powerless to 
soar. The stream ofspiritual enthusiasm 
which set in motion by the life and death 
of the young Nazarene, flowing through 
the nations would have been cleansing 
and remedial, was arrested by the barriers 
which the organization threw across the 
way, and became a stagnant malarial 
pool. Intended to bea friend the church 
became an enemy of man. 

Emerging, as we are in these days, 
from a long reign of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, we cannot be reminded too often 
of the original simplicity of the church. 
nor can there be too many returns to the 
philosophy underlaying it, if we would 
escape joining the ranks of those who 
only look upon it to criticise it, but would 
preserve our regard for its true meaning, 
and our loyalty to its best intention. 
Having lost its power to control the soul 
and prescribe Its destiny, the church 
must now takeits place along with all other 
human institutions. It must be praised 
when it does right and _ blamed 
when it does wrong. The soul is its 
master. Ifit have power, it must be be- 
cruse it can show some inherent use and 
necessity. No more than the state is it 
founded upon an absolute decree. Its 
pattern is no more the result of a divine 
command than is the pattern of govern- 
m-nt. Its highest authority for its exis- 
tence, is its necessity. It must be as flex- 
ible as the soul which made and upholds 
it, andit must adapt its If to whatever 
coaditions of life it may come. If it can 
be seen that the church has come along 
the same path that al] other human insti- 
tutions have come, that it has been sub- 
ject tothe same laws in its origin and 
development, if it is seen that it is purely 
human like the family and the state, and 
henes fallible, we can become more toler- 
ant of its defects, and can labor with 
more heart to make it what it ought to be. 

Seeking for other reasons for “the pres- 
ence of the church on earth, the strange 
deep sentiment of friendship must not be 


overlooked. Man is not only a reason- 
able, but he is a social creature. Some 
thoughtful men seeing the egotisms, the 
fierce competitions of the world have 
maintained that all things rest ultimate- 
ly upon a selfishinstinct. Itis suggested 
that, as animals herd together not from 
sympathy but only for protection, so the 
social instinct in man is a survival of the 
instinct of self preservation. Human 
society is only a finer form of intense sel- 
fishness. At one stroke all sympathy, 
healthfulness, self-sacrifice,—the fairest 
flowers that have lined the pathway of 
the race are cut down, and in their place 
are seen savage instincts, held in check by 
self interest This theory may be true; 
but it is quite easy to believe that it is 
nottrue. This fine harvest of sympathy 
and good will which waves on all the 
fields of human life, could hardJy have 
sprung from so sterile a soil as that of 
pure selfishness. 

It is probable that egotism and altru- 
ism have both been at work in moulding 
the race into its present condition—these 
are the two oars that have urged the 
boat thus far up thestream. Self preser- 
vation is strong; but it is balanced by the 
law of friendship for others. If the first 
has stained the history of man with car- 
nage and cruelty, the second has bound 
up the wounds and sorrowed over the 
fallen. If on oneside stood the wild Ish- 
maelite whose hand was against every 
man, on the other stood the Christ who 
loved and pitied all. In whateyer way it 
came man learned, at last, to say not 
only “I” and “mine,” but “thou” and 
“thine,’—to respect not only his own, 
but the rights of others. Only when he 
had learned this could society exist. 


Friendship is to the race what 
cohesion i3 to the atoms, what 
gravitation is to the worlds. Hach 


star has a tendency to follow its own 
path, and live an unrelated life. In each 
of those bright worlds is a force which 
would hurl it along a straight line into 
infmite so‘itude.. But there is another 
power which balances that tendency, 
turns the path of every one into a beauti- 
ful circle, and makes it a°companion of 
all others. Shorn of that- power which - 
checks the tendency to isolation the uni- 
verse would be disorganized; the beauti- 
ful city of God there in the sky would be 
given oyer to anarchy; our planet would 
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lose its way in the awful void, and des- 
truction would overtake all things. Thus, 
in the life of man, the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces are at work, and each 
must balance the other. On thé one side 
he tends to individualism and selfish iso- 
lation; but the presence of something else 
holds him in check, and relates him to 
humanity. If the power which unites 
the race into families and ‘states were 
taken away, disintegration and destruc- 
tion would ensue, and earth would be 
strewn with the ruins of nations, and 
charities, and religions. The best forms 
of usefulness and happiness come to earth 
in the name of great friendships. It isa 
law of nature as well as of scripture, that 
“no man liveth to himself.” 
* God wills that ina ring 

His blessings should be sent, 

From living thing to thing 

And nowhere stayed or spent. 

And every soul that takes, 

And gives not on again, 


Issoalinkthat breaks 
In heaven’s love made chain.” 


Thus the church may be seen rising 
out of the heart’s desire for companion- 
ship, and its wish to share whatever it 
finds of good with its friends. We all 
find the happiness, aw:kened by the 
beautiful in nature or in art, greatly in- 
creased when accompanied by appreciat- 
ive companions. Unlike the “mad king” 
of Bavaria whi loved to have the great- 
est singers of Europe sing for him alone, 
and ordered ths operas of Wagner to be 
performed with all auditors but himself 
excluded, listening to the music which 
calms or exa lts,or to the eloquence 
which inspires the great majority of mor- 
tals find their enjoyment doubled if they 
can share it with kindred hearts. The 
basis of love is the strong, native unwil- 
lingness of man ‘o dwe'l alone. Solitude 
has its charms and its uses; but they are 
temporary, and they only serve to fit the 
heart for the happiness and the opportu- 
nities for usefulness which society fur- 
nishes. “ How ‘lelightful =is tsolitude!” 
says one, “but how much more delightful 
when you haye' a friend to whom ‘you can 
ssy ‘howdelightful is solitude!”’ People 
can live alone in’a wilderness and disre- 
gard all government; but the large major- 
ity of people prefer to combine: and be- 
come part of a state. 'Art and nature 
ean be enjoyed alone, but not so well as 
when their beauty comes mingled with 
friendship. So one can worship alone, 
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and worship truly; but there is a deep 
sentiment in the heart which binds it to 
other hearts in this as in other things. 
The soul having made its solitary flight 
from the “alone to the Alone,” loves to 
return to earth and seek the company of 
other souls to which to report its vision. 
“In society ali the inspiration of my lone- 
ly hours seems to flow back on me.” 
The value of solitary communion with 
the Highest is that it better fits 
the soul to commune with its 
friends and kindle inspiration within 
them. The church is simple a rallying 
center for all who love God and man,-— 
the love of the friend within the walls ad- 
ding new wings to the spirit in its-wor- 
ship, and the worship strengthening and 
cleansing the human love. The church 
originated and is carried forward in obed- 
ience to a command issued by the soul 
itself. It is a form of noble friendship. 

Believing that the church has thus a 
purely natural origin, so far from making 
its imperfections serve as an excuse for 
remaining aloof from it, there is only the 
added reason why all who love righteous- 
ness in action should seek a closer alli- 
ance withit. If the church be necessary 
but defective, then wisdom would sug- 
gest that all hearts come closer to it and 
make it better. It has arisen out of some 
of the deepest and holhest feelings of life 
and in some form it will most probably 
endure. After many centuries have gone 
and many changes have come, man will | 
most likely be seen going at stated inter- 
vals to some form of teniple; and, let us 
all hope, with cle :er intellect and purer 
heart he will be seen worshipping his un- 
seen Friend in the midst of friends whom 
he has seen. 

The ancient city had gates opening 
outward on every side. and every one was 
needed. But man has as many gates 
opening outward. Through some he 
passes out to meet the many forms of the 
material universe. He has one through 
which he goes to find the beautiful in 
One opens toward 
the land of music; another toward 
thought; another through which he pass- 
es when he seeks the bower of love. But 
there is one gate that opens upward to- 
ward God. By this gate the church 
stands and its office is to see that it is 
kept open day and night. It has no 
power except to serve. Through this 
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gate we working and wondering mortals 
should often pass. We should go out in 
search of art and truth and love, and at 
each visit find them more attractive; but 
we should many times, with exalted 
pleasure, go through the gate of prayer 
and praise. Thus going our life sa 
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rounded into greater completeness. 


shall be aided in our attempt to draw the 
line between the seeming and the real; 
and be more assured that the path of life 
upon which we find ourse)ves journeying 
is not arrested by time and earth, but is 
superior to all limitations and bends up- 
ward forever. 
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“A Religion with a great Future,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart 


at the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, Oct 9, 1887. 


He that believeth on me the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shallhe do because I go unto my Father. 

(JOHN, XIV. 12. 


A RELIGION WITH A GREAT FUTURE. 


Nothing seems to be complete in itself, 
but points to something else for its fulfil- 
ment, Everything is graduated and ona 
sliding scale. Our language has its dif- 
ferent degrees, running from positive to 
superlative, and all its many qualifying 
words because such degrees and qualities 
exist in nature. But ‘the superlative is 
never absolute, but only relative. After 
the best is a better; after the greatest a 
greater. Thorwaldsen wept when he 
found himself satisfied with his statue of 
Jesus, because, seeing nothing better was 
an omen that his genius was about to de- 
cline. The ladder of ascent has no last 
round, and alas! for him who thinks he 
has found the last one. That which 
seems to be the top is only the vantage of 
anew ascent. We are always going to- 
ward the future, but we never overtake it. 
No man’s work is a finality, but only a 
preparation for another worker. When 
asked what he considered to be his great- 
est discovery Sir Humphrey Dayy re- 
plied, ‘‘the discovery of Michael Faraday.” 
It is man’s wisdom to see that his work 
does not terminate in itself, that its true 
office is a preparation,—a mere friendly 
island at which he can refit his ships and 
then sail away to discover and subdue 

continents and new worlds. 

Personality fades away after a time, 
bnt thought abides. The body of Plato 
long since vanished from earth; but his 
soul is still present, after the lapse of 
ages, and at any hour we wish we can 
commune with it. Opinions are tempo- 
rary, endure to-day and to-morrow, per- 
haps; but principles eternally abide. It 
is a distinguishing mark of the great soul 


that it is able to draw the line between 
personality and principle, between the 
stationary deed and the on-streaming en- 
ergy, between that which is to-day and 
that which forever shall be; can calmly 
launch itself upon the deep resistless cur- 
rent which is carrying all things forward 
and without impatience and without 
dread await the outcome of affairs. 

Than Jesus, probably no one in history 
has been more able to do this. He seemed 
to be deeply rooted in the nature of 
things. Hence his calmness, his une- 
qualled balance, his unwavering trust. 
He saw that progress is infinite, that the 
kingdom of God never comes but is for- 
ever coming. \Generations come andigen- 
erations go; but truth is forever here 
waiting to be realized. John said of him, 
“ He must increase but I must decrease.” 
But there came a time when he too must 
pass over ihe horizon, as the prophet of 
the wilderness had done, and disappear 
from sight. Yet this he could do with- 
out dismay because the cause which he so 
loved would not disappear- with him. 
The poet, the musician may die; but poet- 
ry and music never die. So he might die, 
his native Judea be destroyed, the throne 
of the Cesars be swept out of sight by the 
flood of years, yet he was not dishearten- 
ed. He could look toward the future and 
could see other nations rising on far off 
shores among which prophets and bards 
would appear to chant again the noble 
strain which had been sounding above 
the world-voices of Palestine. His 
whole attitude is that of expectancy, of 
leaning toward the future. He felt that 
he and his deeds were the smallest part of 
that which would sometime be. His 
forms of speech are of progression and 
expansion. Religion was like leaven; it 
was like the seed cast into the ground, like 
a growing tree; lfke the light shining in 


j the east and spreading over the sky. 
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The work which he did as far as he was 
personally concerned belonged to his land 
and time, but this was only the begin- 
ning of work which should cover all lands 
and all times. In its deve‘opment and 
its application to the affairs of life, from 
his own words, it may be inferred that 
Christianity was to become greater than 
Christ. 

Things exist in their germ, and their 
true beginnings cannot be discovered. 
The most palpable objects—sun and 
stars, the continents and the ocean, all 
grades of .ife,—vegetable, animal,—wid 
Indian, Caucasian, man, woman, always 
existed potentially. ‘lhe new is only a 
different combination of the old; and the 
old is only a different combinaticn of the 
older. We do not know when Janguage 
came, or how the origin of le!ters is veil- 
ed in mythology. We do not know who 
was the original inventor of anything. 
Socrates told Ion that iuspiration flowed 
frem tie gods through the poets and 
their interpreters to the multitude as 
magnetism was communicated from the 
lodestone to a series of connected rings. 
So in tracing the history of any discovery 
in art or in morals when the/ first’ man or 
nation of the series is reached, the inqui- 
ry then is as to whence it came when it 
reached that point. Who first thought 
of the Golden Rule? Indications of its 
coming can be found long prior to the 
Christian era, The cylinder press is a 
great invention and helps mike glorious 
this century; but it has been coming for 
thousands of years. Long ago when the 
first man scratched on a ‘eaf or on the 
bark of a tree a rude symbol of what was 
passing in his mind its invention was be- 
gun. We have recently learned how to 
light our cities with electricity, but when 
Thales discovered, twenty-five hundred 
years ago, that if amber were rubbed elec- 
tricity could be produced the world was 
already on the way to find the modern 
dynamo. Everything was in nature be- 
fore it was in art. In the arches and 
stained windows of his cathedrals man is 
only imitating the boughs of trees bend- 
ing under the weight of snow, and the 
red light of an October sunset streaming 
in among the bare branches cf the trees 
The column is the trunk of a tree lifting 
itself, like the Norway pine, for many 
feet without limbs; and the Corinthian 
column is the Palm tree with the tuft of 


leaves and blossoms at its top. So in all 
things of art, from the Sistine Chapel to 
the cotton loom which are only another 
form of the thought of Angelo and Aik- 
wright, there are only applications of 
principles as old as time. Given an acorn 
and there is the promise of a thousand 
forests of oak. Given the human soul 
and out from it will fow in time epochs, 
kingdoms, laws, bibles, temples, the whole 
broad stream of history. 

The progress of the world has come by 
the unfolding and application of a few 
principles. We breathe the same kind of 
air which nourished Abraham and the 
kings of Egypt, only we uce the strength 
which it gives, not to gather herds and 
build pyramids, but to gather dollars and 
build railroads. Matter has the same in- 
ertness now that it had in Chaldea, only 
we use steam and the hydraulic press to 
overcome it instead of a million slaves, A 
pound is no lighter now than it was 
when Jacob loaded his camels in Arabia, 
nor can it be moved without force which 
is another kind of heat, only we get the 
heat out of coal instead of the camel, and 
havo learned that a pound of coal will 
draw a tona/mile. The starlight which 
cheers us has been an age getting here; 
but the star whénce it comes, when was it 
not there in its place? The tints which 
so delight the artist are the combination 
of a few primary colors. The chemist 
can not do otherwise than combine those 
simple elements which outdate his sci- 
encé, and were present when the founda- 
tions of the world were laid. 

The same thing is true in religion. 
Begin where we may, we end with a few 
principles. As in the old empire every 
road {ed to the capital, as follow any ray 
of light far enough and its shining path 
terminates in the sun, s0 religions if fol- 
lowed far enough all end at the same 
vlace. Their ditferences are in their 
practices, in their application to life. 
Begin any where—in temple, in cathedral, 
in meeting house, listen to the prayers 
and. rhapsodies of saints of catholicism, 
protestantism, paganism, and they all 
mean the same thing. The prophets of 
Asia, Europe, of America all declare the 
supremacy of the moral law whose origin 
lies not at Sinaa but in the deeps of the 
human soul. The Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, Paul’s hymn 
of Charity cannot perhaps be duplicated 
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in any contemporary language; but ideas 
vointing that way can be found among all 
jeople; while the universal acknowledge- 
ment of their beauty and wisdom, the in- 
voluntary confession that their applica- 
tion to life would regenerate humanity, 
indicate unerringly how ancient and how 
universal they are. 

f “Qut from the heart of Nature rolled 

‘he burden of the Bible old.” 

It may be assumed that the greatness of 

a religion is to be sought in the greatness 
of its principles and its power of expan- 
sion to meet the need of every age into 
which it comes. It’must be measured by 
‘its pliancy, by its power of adjustment, 
by the facility with which it adapts itself 
to all the changing conditions of life, les- 
sening none of its trusts or aspirations 
but furnishing a more secure foundation 
for the one and building a stairway for 
the other. A great religion will never be 
found living only in history or in memo- 
ry, It will not suffer itself to be spoken 
of as belonging to one place or time. It 
will not permit itself to be cumbered by 
forms or vpinions when they have become 
meaningless, but will shed them ai the 
tree sheds its leaves in order that it may 
throw out a new ring of growth. Tt will 
be prophetic, éxpectant; will shave tke 
upward look the advancing step; will be 
no camp follower in the mighty march of 
man, but will be with the vanguard and 
will unfurl its banner in “the foremost 
files of time.” 

We can easily picture Christ as think- 
ing thus when he said that those who 
came after him would do gre: ter works 
than he had done. Wecan thiuk of him 
as looking toward the future, with its 
complex Jife and civilization, and confess- 
ing thet the true greatness of religion 
was to be found, not in the past, but in 
the future, not in the works that he had 
done but in the stupendous miracles 
which those coming after him would per- 
form when under the guidance of the 
same spirit thrt had mastered him. I go 
to my Father and must give up my per- 
sonal work, but this sentiment of good- 
will, of reverence toward God and kind- 
ness toward man, will remain upon the 
earth; it will flow out toward lands and 
ages as yet unknown, and will work won- 
ders which will make these wrought here 
be in magnitude as Palestine is to the 
world, and in glory as starlight is to sun- 
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light. Ohristianity was to be its own 
greatest miracle. 

We do not wish to claim more than be- 
longs to the case, nor make the mistake 
of assuming that civilization is wholly a 
product of Christianity. Confessinz, with 
sadness, that the pure dream ot Jesus 
lacks much of iis perfect fulfillment, yet 
enough has been done to show that the 
dream was a promise of what should be. 

Tt would carry us far beyond the limit 
assigned for a sermon to attempt to pic- 
ture in detail the kind of life which lay 
around the beginnings of Christianity. A 
few outlines must suffice. “The reign 
of the Cesars was one of elegance and 
cruelty, art and blood, romance and mur- 
der.” During one reign a half a million 
were put to death in unjust wars. The 
life of wife, of child, of slave was held at 
low price. Orphans were exposed to 
death, or reared for a life of shame. The 
waves of cruelty and sensuality beat 
against Judea upon every side. Murder 
and incest stained the royal purple. In 
one reign ten thousand men we'e put to 
death in the arena to furnish amusement 
for the populace. Hospitals for the sick, 
asylums for the infirm were unknown. 
What philosophy there was, was largely 
that of dispair. Tacitus, looking upon 
that age, closes his, suivey by. saying, 
“ Nothing wab saved, nothing safe from 
the hand of rapacity; virtue was a crime; 
persons who lived without an enemy 
died by the treachery of some friend.” 
Tt is thought by many historians ‘hat the 
sun has not locked down upon worse 
scenes than were enacted in those days 
into which Christ came with his noble 
theory of live. 

There can be no doubt that within a 
century after the death of Jesus a marked 
change appeared. Gibbon writes a fam- 
ous chapter in which he undertakes 10 
account for the success of Christianity. 
The chapter has been opposed by the 
church historians not because he did not 
portray the triumph of Christianity in 
strong enough colors, but because he ac- 
counted for the triumph by a group of 
natural causes rather than by superpat- 
ural causes It is evident a new spirit 
was at work in society. From the heart 
of Christ flowed a stream of good willand 
sympathy which changed the character 
of civilization. The things that Jesus is 
reported to have done while on earth 
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were symbols of what his spirit, working 
through his followers, was accomplishing 
on a much vaster plan. The devils cas 
out of Rome, in number and malignancy, 
excelled those cast out of the woman of 
of Magdala. A calm was spread over 
passions which had been raging more 
fiercely than the waves of the stormy 
Galilee. Where age had been exposed to 
die, where the woes of the unfortunate 
~ often called forth ridicule, where power 
was the chief virtue, where the slave 
was tortured at the pleasure of the 
master, where the captive was drawn at 
the chariot wheels of the conqueror, a di- 
viner Presence appeared carrying love 
and compassion in its train as the sun 
carries summer to all the zones. 

Many sad pages of history inust be 
written by him who wou'd trace the 
course of Christianity through the cen- 
turies. Often the teaching and example 
of its founder have been concealed. And 
yet civilization has become humane just 
in proportion as it has incorporated his 
gentle, reasonable, peace loving spirit in- 
to its actions and Jaws. His name has 
become. the symbol for whatever kind 
and gracious act is done. ( ’ 

“ Whatever in love’s name is truly done 

To free the slave or lift the fallen one, 
Is done to Christ.” 

The spirit of love set in motion in Ju- 
dea has been an expanding force. We 
read that Jesus took two or three littie 
children in his arms and blessed them; 
but Christianity is taking thousands of 
children who would be outcast and giy- 
ing them homes and blessing them. Je- 
sus showing pity to a blind beggar, in an 
age when blindness was thought to bea 
stamp of God’s vengeance for sin,is a 
most beautiful and impressive spectacle, 
But more impressive is this modern scene 
of a state taking pity upon all the blind, 
building asylums for them and by culti- 
vating the other senses which are ave- 
nues to the soul opens the treasures of 
literature, of the mechanical arts, of mu- 
sic, and if not giving physical sight so 
floods the soul with light that its night is 
turnedto day. Where Christ was able to 
care for one, Christianity 1s able to care for 
thousands. Wherever the blind clildren 
of a state are gathered together and are 
learning to read by touch, opening the 
soul to those scenes which lie beyond that 
which the natural eye can survey, there 


is most definite fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy, “ He that believeth on me shall do 
greater works than I have done.” 
read that Jesus had power over the in- 
sane and at his approach the ravings 
ceased and reason retuined,—each cord 
of the mysterious life harp gave its true 
note and all discord disappeared. But 
now, not on a single spot of earth, but 
on two great continents are the insane 
being cared for. When we read the re- 
ports of the asylums and the number of 
those who have been cured, we feel as if 
we had found anew chapter of the gospelin 
our native tongue. Weread with wonder 
of the multitude fed upon the mountain 
slope. But our amazement increases 
when we see that.upon all the hills and 
in all the valleys not thousands but many 
millions have been fed. The supply is 
always equalto the demand. Here, too, is 
a miracle worthy of our wonder, that 
mother Nature sets a table for all her 
children and has more left than they con- 
sume. The doctrine of peace and broth- 
erhood which Christ enunciated makes 
him glorious and enables him to defy ob- 
livion. He had oniy time to declare it 
when, he wag jcalled away fratygenrtt 
But with his !forward looking soul he 
must have seen that itemust speedily 
overflow the borders of his Jand and 
would ultimately sweep outward to far 
off lands. Great is it to speak to one’s 
countrymen for the first time, Do unto 
others as you would they should do to 
you. Butit is not as great as it is to 
make that golden message into the con- 
stitution and life of a nation. And that 
noble Soul looking down through the 
years may have caught a glimpse of Wil- 
berforce, of Lincoln, of Sumner, stand- 
ing upon these heights making the doc- 
trine of brotherhood into life. And that 
part of our modern history which has to 
do with hnman rights, which has freed 
the slave, which has enlarged the oppor- 
tunities of woman and removes all ob- 
stacles to an equality of rights ought to 
accompany the New Testament—new 
chapters in the Acts of the Apostles;— 
a new reading of the Sermon on the 
Mount, not by scholars who burrow after 
Greek roots but by lovers of humanity 
who have interpreted the heart of Christ. 
Whatever, indeed, there is in our age 
which separates it from the cruelty fo 
other days, whatever casts the unclean 
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spirits out of society, makes forgiveness 
to the fallen more free, feeds the multi- 
tude with hope and moral courage, calls 
from the tomb the buried aspirations and 
resolutions of the soul, whatever enlists 
society in a noble warfare against wrong 
of any kind fulfills the promise of Christ. 
The miracle of all miracles will be the 
accomplishment in fact of what he saw 
ought to be—the incarnation of justice 
and love in the nations as they were in 
his life. 

In the myth, it is said, Prometheus 
taught man the use of fire. A great les- 
son indeed! But with that learned many 
greater things were assured. Jubal, ac- 
cording to the legend, discovered musical 
tones and taught his countrymen how to 
produce them on the lyre. From that be- 
ginning what results are seen! Music 
has become another Janguage of the race. 
Some far off man invented letters, and 
from that the wonderful literature of the 
world has come. The same is true of all 
the many forms of useful and beautiful 
art which now adorn the world. Within 
each has been an expanding power, and 
each age has promised that greater works 
would surely follow than fad yet lbeen 
done. ‘Thus religion has'come along 
the same line. It is never completed, but 
always progressing. Whatever is accomp- 
lished becomes an opportunity for great- 
er things;—it is the shore from which it 
sails; it is the ground from which it 
springs for a grander flight. 

It is to this unfolding miracle we 
should dedicate our lives,—to this aim 
bend the course of our church. We 
should honor ourselves and our church 
by taking part in bringing in the thrill- 
ing spectacle of a transformed earth. 
The good genius that hovers over the 
earth is much hindered. Misery, gaunt 
hunger, crime, vice like the evil spirits of 
old still rend society. It is ours to cast 
them out, As America is greater than 
Palestine so must the work that is done 
be greater. It is not enough that the 
nineteenth century excels the tenth or 
the first century; it must excel itself 
There are only a few more years left of 
it. Many problems that are perplexing 
it, and almost breaking its heart should 
be settled before the twentieth century 
comes. To have builded asylums and 
hospitals is much, but Christian philan- 
thropy should go deeper, now that it has 


science for an ally, and by wise education 
and wise legislation cause the number of 
unfortuna‘es to decrease. To have freed 
its black slaves will always make this 
century glorious; but the way should be 
prepared for many other emancipations, 
We should constantly be at work purify- 
ing the moral atmosphere until the young 
generation could breathe it without pois- 
oning their souls. There is much honor 
and much purity in the world; but there 
is not as much as there ought to be. 
Society should be steeped in moral en- 
thusiasm until personal integrity would 
become the natural condition of man- 
kind; and the new generation would 
come upon the scene, not encumbered by 
a bad inheritance, but would begin life 
with virtue woven into the very fiber of 
its body; its heart would beat in obed- 
ience to the moral law, as naturally as 
the climate obeys the sun and the rivers 
flow toward the sea. 

Succeeding, in turn, to this work at 
which Christ and his friends toiled, no 
effort should be spared. We should see 
that while our age is glorious in its 
wealth and, power, great in its splendor 


of art and~ jterature, magnificent jin its 


states and cities, that this is not enough; 
but its supreme excellence must be 
sought in setting all its wea'th and power 
to the music of righteousness. We are 
surrounded by as fine opportunities as 
was ever any generation. It was on this 
same earth that Christ did his duty se 
bravely, and attempting to heal whose 
woes earned him such speedy death and 
such immortality. If great works have 
been done, greater works remain to be 
done. The religion which we have 
chosen has aperpetual future. We, and 
all who come after us, gathering around 
its banner, can find an arena for duty. 
And having done our part in performing 
the amazing miracle of turning earth in- 
to a city of God, having grown weary, at 
last, as we lie down to rest may we be 
cheered by the thought that other gener- 
ations will carry the work toward com- 
pleteness, and made calm by the trust 
that, like our noble Brother, we, too, are 
going to our Father. 
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“ Spiritual Imagination,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, : 
$ Sunday Morning, June 5, 1887. 


SPIRITUAL IMAGINATION, 


Cousciously, or znconsciously he who 
wrote these words sounded the keynote 
of all human greatness,—the. tune: tu 
which the noblest living is. always set. 
Not only the greatness of Moses, but the 
greatness, the time-defeating quality of 
all such souls which have graced earth 
with their presence, consists in the power 
to see that which transcends sight. ‘hat 
which they do is but a sign of what they 
are. They master events beceuse they 


know the source from which the events] 


flow. They have insight to the nature of 
things. The results of their lives are 
perennial because they strike their roots 
into the soil which is washed by the Riv- 
er of Life. It is such souls as these whose 
work endures, whose career is approved 
by posterity, and by sanctions of the 
Eternal; and whose arrival on earth an- 
nounces the regeneration of society. 

- We attempt the pleasant task of setting 
in order, and celebrating some of the re- 
sults which attend, or follow that kind of 
life which; behind and beneath the fleet- 
ing form, sees'the enduring Substance;— 
under every protean changein the history 
of a life, or a world beholds the unchang- 
ing Power and Goodness. 

Faith, we are forever repeating; , but 
what is faith? Is it not the possession of 
this secret power which draws life away 
from the too anxious scrutiny ‘of the 
small affairs of existence; which sustains 
it amid all the fluctuating circumstances 
of its earthjourney, and gives assur- 
ance that through whatever troublous 
scenes the path may lie it’ was ‘marked 
out by supreme. wisdom and is sure, at 
last, to reach the right goal? It has been 
made something much smaller than this, 
it has been made to signify the. heart’s 
unquestioning adherence to:some form of 
words, about a book, or atonément, or 
trinity, or miracle, or heaven, or hell. 


| But it is impossible to assign such hmita- 
; tions to its meaning. Rather itis the 
\ creative power of the soul. It is the abil- 
‘ty to make the unseen visible; to people 
the hidden world with life; to hear har- 
monies which do not reach the soul 
through the ear, nor by vibrations of the 
natural air; which enables life to mount 
into the region of the real where it is su- 
perior to all vicissitudes and accidents, 
and where all partial creeds and opinions 
grow pale and useless, like a candle at 
noon-day. 

If we wished to find a basis for it we 
would look for it in the natural, and not 
in the supernatural. It is not in book, 
nor church, nor rite: it is. in the soul. It 
is not in all souls alike, but 1t-is in every 
soul; and 1ts presence is not the result of 
some special miracle. Race, and temper- 
‘ament, and education, may help measure 
and determine its extent; but they do not 
create it, and they are powerless. wholly 
‘to destroy it. Those menof the East had 
it; but it is not confined by mountains, 
‘nor seas, nor lines-of longitude. In Judea, 
Bibles grew out oi it; in Europe cathe- 
drals grew out of it: in Mexico pyramids 
grew out of it; Every race has furnished 
men-who have been commanded by_ it; 
and by their loyalty to it have sent pulsa- 
tions of vivifying virtue through all. the 
dying customs and religions-of their age. 
Jtmay demand certain conditions of the 
‘spirit for its highest development. But 
when these conditions are present, no 
more certainly, and no more naturally do 
grass and flowers spring out of the earth 
‘in June than does the vision ..of the un- 
‘seen Realities spring from.|the.soul of 
man, to By 

Imagination, by an age engrossed in 
practial affairs, is thought of no reputa- 
tion, But it might be easily showa that 
imagination is the most practical of all 
things. It ministers delight to the poet, 
and is the peculiar friend of the novelist 
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and the artist. But its use does not cease 
with these highly gifted children of earth. 
It is a natural endowment of the soul; 
and whatis natural is necessary. The 
man of science, and the man of trade can 
no more dispense with it than can the 
child, or the poet, or the saint, It is the 
purveyor of knowledze. The body is 
limited in its measurements; but the soul 
with its imagination can picture things 
which lie beyond the reach of hand or 
eye. The greates! discoveries of science 
have been made when it left the regions 
of the seen and measurable, and by new 
roads journeyed to the land of the unseen. 
Thus Newton, and Galileo, watching 
the falling apple and the swinging 
lamp, dreamed of falling and swinging 
worlds. By imagination the soul tlew 
away from the orchard and the chureb, 
and visited the unknowa world, and saw 
that the law of the earth is the law of the 
universe. The theory of evolution is a 
creation of the imagination, which facts 
are establishing as true. Its earliest ad- 
vocates had never seen a universe evolved 
from star-dust, and rolling forward until 
it became the abode of life, and finally 
the bome of man. They were sble to 
picture such a process with the imagi- 
nation, and now the picture is becomivg 
real. ‘The business man must depend on 
its powers. The vastest plans which 
have been realized as practical successes, 
—Pacific railways, Suez canals, Hoosac 
tunvels Niagara bridges, were all formed 
first in the mind. The flash of intuition 
comes before the act of conscious reason- 
ing,—as the gleam of the headlight al- 
ways streams into the darkness in ad- 
vance of the fying train. The mind 
knows; but first it sees. Wherever 
knowledge goes it finds that imagination 
has been there before. The traveler in 
Europe, or among the mountains is rare- 
ly surprised by anything he meets. He 
always feels at home amid the strangest 
scenes, and often finds himself inquiring 
if he has not been there in some previous 
state of existence. The truth is he has 
often been there,—carried thither upon 
the wings of his imagination. By it man 
becomes the explorer of the vast and 
mysterious; it is the Columbus of the 
soul, forever impatient to be sailing over 
unknown seas in search of new worlds. 
{t destroys distance, and laughs at time. 
In an instant it passes beyond the sun- 


rise, and wanders at will in that land of 
light where the ancient Aryans thouyzht 
was the home of God. By it man can 
fling himself into the red sunset,—the 
dreamy, golden couch in which tha day 
lies down to rest. In its upward flight it 
leaves the skylark far below, and when 
its song dies away it beats its way aloft 
to sweeter music. Imagination makes a 
new world; and we know, do we pot? 
what he meant who said, “I saw a new 
heaven and a new eartb, for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed 
away.” The world of the senses, and of 
the understanding is always va:is! ing; 
and the world of the soul is forever ap- 
pearing. The understanding can avalyze 
u flower or a rainbow; bat the soul 
langbs or weeps with delight at their 
beauty, and is awed into silence by 
thought of the Beauty of which they are 
symbol. To sense the world is a mass of 
confused and lifeless fragments; but to 
spiritual insight these fragments are all 
pulsating with life,—the transparent robe 
through which the splendor of God 
shines, and glows. 

If, then, imagivation has the right, nn- 
questioned, to enter every other depart- 
ment of life, why cluse the doors against 
it when it seeks admittance to religion? 
If the men of science confess its need in 
mak-ng their theories, if the dis overers 
ask its aid in finding the new continents, 
if the man of affairs trusts to his in- 
tuitions and bases his action upon them, 
why shower contempt upon it when the 
artist, or the poet, or the worshiper makes 
it his strongest ally, and best loved friend? 
What is art but the soul’s attempt :o real- 
ize the beauty whieh it sees,—to image in 
marble or on canvas in outward form, 
what it has alieady imagined within? 
The soul can dream of perfect truth; and 
poetry is the attempt to give that truth 
its highest expression. The soul can 
picture a perfect life; and religion is the 
effort to carry tbat picture from dream 
over into fact. 

Prose by its limitations is often unable 
to state the highest truth, and the heart 
must fly to poetry- One can define his 
native land in prose; but he has not 
reached the full truth until in some for- 
eign place, or at sea he has come unex- 
pectedly upon the flag of his country. 
Prose will define home; but not so well 


as hearing a stanza of Sweet Home sung 


and symbol in our relig‘on. 


- out over all borders. 


in the twilight when oceans lie between 
the heart and its home. Physicians can 
tell us how universal is death; bvt not so 
weJlas Bryant. For the same reason we 
leave prose speech, and introduce poetry 
The word 
“God” overtlows all definitions of logic, 
and we are compelled to ask the imagi- 
ation to push back all lirsite, and lead us 
With the poetic 


imagination Goldsmith pictured a “De- 


strings. 


serted Village;” and with the spiritual 
imagination a city. Beautiful, can be pic- 
tured, whose foundations are so secure 
that it can never fall into ruins, nor be 
deserted. Thesoulisa harp of many 
Reason is only one of its tremb- 
ling chords. While passing alovg the 
line of law, or science, or history, we can 
keep step to its monotone; but when we 


enter the land of love, and bope, and re- 


ligion all its strings moust be swept in 
turn. Thus imagination makes, not only 
the poet and the artist, but it makes the 


t saint. 


to the cause of nature. 


“A Jittle deeper and you will find 
the Emperor,” the soldier of Napoleon 
said to the surgeon who was probing the 
wound near his heart; and deeper must 
our thought probe if we find the place 
this Sovereign occupies in the human 
heart. We all wish to go back of nature 
The child isa 
philosopher in that he is irrepressible in 
his questions about causes, The seen 
never satisfies. Itis not enough that we 
are here abont our work, in the broad 
cheerful day; we are all fall of anxious 
queries concerning whence we came, and 
whither we are going. So far we are all 


- dreamers, and idealists ,in that we are 


_ morrow’s sunrise. 


forever guessing about what lies beyond 
sight and touch. We have faith in to- 
We have some trust 
in the sanity of the universe, so that we 
do not hesitate to sow our seed in the soil, 


_ nor send our ships to sea. We mend the 


power of natural sight with the micro- 
scope and telescope, and enlarge the range 
of the seen; wave after wave of*the unseen 


 rollsinto view, until infinity seems about to 


disclose its ultimate boundary. But 
there comes a time when the !imits of 
this larger sight are reached. But science 
does not halt there. It begins its mag- 
nificent guesses, and imaginings concern- 
ing things which eye hath not seen nor 


ear heard. And these prophecies become 
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in time the crowning feats of science. It 
guessed that beyond what was known as 
the verge of our sys‘em was another plan- 
et; and when the telescope was turned in 
the right direction, there, punctual to its 
appointment, Neptune whirled into view. 
[f the mind has the right to conjecture 
about stars, it has an equal right to con- 
jecture about Gud. If when the eye fails 
to see the outlying worlds the mind hur- 
ries ouward and finds them, then when 
the eye or the understanding gives up 
the search for God because they have not 
power to go beyond the confiaes of the 
koown, it is notstrangeif the spirit should 
decline to halt with them, but should 
wish to continue its great flight until it 
reaches His glorious pavilion. 

It is the final aim of imagination to ul- 
timate itself in a fact. The mind, pene- 
trated with a principle, burns to make it 
take form and color. It uses all objects 
of sense as the builder uses his material, 
to make something fairer and stronger 
than they. Thus it is that spiritual imag- 
ination will not rest until it has builded a 
new heaven and a new earth in which is 
the throne of God. It takes all the as- 
pirations and ideals, the hopes and pray- 
ers of the race, and out of them con- 
structs the perfect life. . 

Can we write down the order in which 
the states of mind appear, and what they 
signify? Perhaps not perfectly. Many 
transforinations take place before the end 
is reached. These bodies that we inhab- 
it, now so informed with life, were once 
wheat, and fruit, and corn; back of that 
they were soil; before that they were 

rock and beyond that they were 
nebule, and  star-dust, The same 
kind of order and transformation occurs 
in our minds, First there is sensation, 
which. repeated often, becomes experi- 
ence; then when mind acts, experience 
becomes knowledge and memory; then it 
becomes hope; then, when mind looks at 
its store of knowledge, it is called 
thought; when the mind acts spontane- 
ously, without taking its slow steps but 
leaps at one bound to its conclusion it is 
intuition, if is inspiration; when the 
whele life is trusted to the results of this 
clear sight, itis faith. There isseen then, 
that, which in the former states, could 
never be seen. The veil is lifted; the 
curtain is swept aside. Then the ulti- 
mate meaning of life is discovered; then 
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new eyes are given the soul with which to 
discern the mystery and the grandeur of 
existence; and, everywhere through rock, 
and flower, and tree. and friend and star 
the glory of the invisible God is seen 
streaming, and all atheism vanishes. 

We are here thinking not of any man 
whom we have ever met; but of one whom 
we have always been expecting tu meet, 
that is, the ideal man; or one who has 
followed the circle of his life until 1t has 
become full orbed and complete. We 
meet him now in fragments in different 
people, just as we meet the puet, not com- 
plete in any one person. The painters 
used to find their models in as many diff- 
ereut people as there were limbs and feat- 
uresin the body. Nature seemed to be 
parsimonious in giving her gifts, and dol- 
ed them out piecemea!. So we must look 
through the whole circle of our acquain- 
tance to find enouzh of material to make 
a perfect character. But we have all 
seen enough of virtue, and truth, and 
faith among our friends to make us _ be- 
lieve in the possibility of such ,soul. 
We woald not be surprised if, some day, 
we were to mest one, who, by his own 
life of trust should constrain us all to be- 
lieve in God. Such incarnations have 
been; and it is not impos-ible that they 
may be again. If we only could meet 
such a soul!— 

But the fact that we can draw the por- 
trait of such a person, and can admire it, 
indicates that we all have within us some 
power of faith, or spiritual perception. 
That we can pass beyond sense. is reason 
why we should all often make that jour- 
ney. By going, we best learn the way. 
That we can think abont God, isa good 
reason why we ougbt to think about God. 
We learn mathematics by fixing the mind 
upon mathematics; it is just as true that 
spiritual power increases by staying 
thought upon spiritual things. We have 
not much spiritual imagination; but how 
miserable would we be had we rone; if 
we could picture nothing higher and pur- 
er than we have yet attained; if we were 
compelled to walk forever along the Inw- 
lands of life, feeling that we are one with 
the clod upon which we tread, and that 
our path will never wind upward where 
the air is pure and the unbroken sunlight 
falls! We have not much poetry in our 
souls but we have a little more than the 
animals around us. We like to see the 
sunset, and the rainbow, and the river 


winding through the valley, and hear bees 
humming ina clover field, and the song 
of the oriole, and the langhter of children, 
We cannot write about these things as 
the poets have done. but we can read and 
love what they have written. So we like 
the patience, the renunciation, the trust, 
the stillness, the courage, the running of 
lines with earth as a base until they were 
lost in the sky, the long look of the soul 
toward the boundless future, which ba- 
longed to Christ and all those blessed 
ones to whom has come the visiou of God, 
if power to perform such acts is uot onrs. 
Some defects seem to be remedilsss; 
but it is doubtful if the lack of soul 1s to 
be numbered among them. We know 
how adroit the Devil’s attorney cau be. 
There is some showing of a case in hered- 
ity; long lines of brute instinct trausuit- 
ted; the low flat ceiling of he skull press- 
ing down upon the brain; but we need 
not yield the case without a counterstate 
meut. It is plain that we cannot shelter 
ourselves behind unsviritual ancestors. 
We might all be clearer sighted than we 
are. The Egyptians said there are two 
pairs of eyes, an upper and a lower set, 
given to man; with one set be perceives 
things above him with the other thiugs 
beneath him.” It may be we bave used on- 
ly the lower pair What love we nave for 
the things we see with these earthward 
eyes! But that 1s because we see them so 
clearly through jong practice. How we 
adore the near and seen! O my dear bank 
account! O my reputation! my flour 
chest! my clothes! O my blessed body! 
How I love you! How ean [ ever die and 
leave you all? ‘Thus we ery, and hug 
these passing trifles to our hearts. We 
cling to sense, because sense is all we can 
see; we dread to loose our hold of these 
floating spars, lest we sink into some 
fathomless sea, forgetting that we cannot 
sink where God is not. We have lost 
the faculty of seeing that the Power 
which provided for us here, can as well 
provide for us in any state we may ever 
find ourselves. and hence we hold fast 
our paltry possessions as if they could | 
never be reproduced, and turn away from. 
every voice which 1s calling us toward 
grander possessions. Suppose that the 
eyes of the soul were as well trained, and | 
spiritual things stood out as clearly as 
these temporal things. Suppose our 
minds, through all these years, had been 
fixed upon truth, and love, and we felt 
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that every step on earth was carrying us 
deeper into life, and all deathiess realities, 
and every day giving us a new apova- 
lypse of God; ithen we would not dread 
loss, and change, and death, as we do 
vow, for we would see that these are all 
natural steps in that mighty process 
which is steadily lifting all the race to- 
ward the superhuman and eternal. 

We do not wish to waste our time with 
the fatuous and remote; but it may be 
seen without proof that the benefits of 
spiritual sight are near and real. ‘l'hey 
are not for cloistered saints either, but for 
the actual. perplexed and toiling men and 
women of life. It is the source of brave- 
ry and fortitude. At times things seem 
to be mismanaged. Ruin seems immiuent. 
But he who sees beyoud appearances 
pever loses heart. With glad eves he 
reads the secret of existence; he fiuds 
that every time is sufficient fur itself, and 
develops the strength that it needs. Time 
is the child of eternity, aud the same 
Spirit informs and guides each. Come 
war, come want, come revolutions, disin- 
tegrations, earthquakes, and the faJl of 
shining worlds out of the sky, then he will 
not fear whose soul sees through it all 
mauifested the power of God. Dauntless 
is the true believer. The faithless fancy 
that they are of the dust, and with the 
du-t will depart; but the believer sees 
mingled with the dust t at which lives 
and canses,—the Life of all life. The 
wind may sweep the leaves from the tree 
of life, but it can do no more; he knows 
that it is Ygdrasi!, and striking its roots 
even into the kingdom of death draws life 
therefrom. and defies fate and darkness. 

The duties of life sometimes become 
burdensome; but with the power to see 
the reason of things comes a noble spirit 
which gives strength to perform the drud- 
gery of the successive days without com- 
plaining. Spiritual imagination cannot 
solve the mysteries which envelop life; 
but it gives patience in their presence.— 
The good tarries long on the way; the 
heart cries for love and truth, and heaven 
seems deaf to the cry; souls are misplaced 
and mismated, and work is hindered, and 
joy denied; the young die; the useless 
live; suffering seems to be out of all pro- 
portion to its need;—all these things per- 
plex us, make the heart of the least sen- 
sitive throb with anxiety. cut deep lines 
of care on every brow, and bring a look 


of wistful solicitude into the eyes of every 
thoughtful one. We will not deny that 
these things are unsolvable, and are sad 
secrets for all. But if there is some 
trust in the Eternal, there is a form of 
patience comes and encamps in the soul, 
and helps it to wait for the outcome of 
things to find their meaning. It is thus 
with private sorrow which, in turn, is the 
unwelcome, but inevitable guest of every 
heart. We would not have our friend or 
child leave u:. But if we can see that the 
friendly Powers are back of this parting, 
it cannot be an untempered calamity.— 
The heart, crushed and mutilated by such 
a stroke, can begin to repair itself, if, in 
the shock, it has caught some clear vision 
of the Invisible. The blessed years keep 
coming with their assurance that within 
every hurt is its remedy; and if life fol- 
low its true curve toward God it finds 
that when the old tent in which the affec- 
tions dwelt for a night with such delight 
was left behind, a mansion of immortal 
love began to appear. The angel depart- 
ed, that the archangel might be our guest. 

We may only be dreaming like that one 
who lay on his pillow of stone. But the 
ladder by which the soul mounts into the 
presence of God seems very real. And 
even though it may be only a dream, it 
is a better solution of the meaning of life, 
and is more fall of comfort than auy wak- 
ing fact. Until something better comes 
we will trust the dream. If we cannot 
have sunlight, then we trust the starlight. 
If we cannot have certainty, then we trust 
the most blessed uncertainty. Let us go 
to our tasks with what light and hope we 
have; not forgetting in the name of the 
soul to make our mighty prophecies. As 
the imagination of man. went out and 
found a uew continent washed by strange 
seas, went ont and found a new world 
hanging in the sky, so going out in great- 
er flights it will tind a God, amd an ever- 
lasting world, the home of an immortal 
soul. Make great prophecies concerning 
the unseen; and as you go forward you 
will find them all more than fulfilled; you 
will find that there is one method for na- 
ture and the soul; that the stairs of sci- 
‘nce are the same as those of Religion,— 
that each step verifies the preceding step, 
and the top of each flight leans against 
the battlements of heaven. 
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PULP, 


“An Awakened Age,” the subject of a’ Sermon by Reed Stuart at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, January 8, 1888. 


Awake thou that sleepest, and Christ shall give 
thee light. PAUL. 


AN AWAKENED AGE, 


The picture which suggested these 
words to Paul was that of one taking a 
natural sleep. During the hours of the 
night the undisturbed slumber had gone 
on. There had been a partial suspension 
of physical power; and only those organs 
whose activity is necessary to life had 
performed their functions. The gates 
through which light and sound reach 
the brain were locked, and only the lower 
forms of sensation could register their 
impression. What thought there was, 
was confused and incoherent. The heart 
kept up its ceaseless throb; the blood con- 
tinued its flow; the bosom would rise and 
fall showing that life was still there; but 
all the higher activities—thought, emo- 
tion, judgment, will, were dormant. 
Through the hours of darkness sleep, 
“the twin brother of death,” had laid its 
quieting hand upon the turbulent pool of 
life and stilled it in repose. But to this 
slumbering form a change is about to 
come. The. darknessis beginning to scat- 
ter. The day is appearing. From the 
Hast comes a voice saying: The night is 
ended the morning has come; the time 
for rest has ended; the time for action is 
here; awake, thou that sleepest; shake off 
this half death that has bound thee; go 
forth to labor and I wil! give thee light. 
Then the doors of the senses are flung 
open. Light streams in upon the brain 
aud makes a picture of every familiar ob- 
ject. Sound hurries in with its report 
‘The heart quickens its beat; the life cur- 
rent flows more rapidly in its channel; the 
wheels of energy feel its quickened flow; 
every organ sets more diligently about its 
work; the face of duty appears; and the 
whole body and mind assume a higher 
activity. 

Every natural fact has its spiritual 
counterpart of which it is symbol and ill- 
ustration. Hence the phenomenon of 
physical sleep, which every night over 


takes mortals, in the mind of this writer 
became a figure of the deep sleep that 
sometimes falls upon the spirit of an age 
or an individual. Lookiag upon the 
great city of Ephesus he saw a mighty 
commerce; he saw a magnificent temple; 
he saw great devotion to the goddess in 
whose favor the welfare of the city was 
thought to be founded; but he saw also 
much superstition, much ignorance, 
much indifference, much shameless. sin. 
The higher powers of life were all wrapped 
in slumber. But he saw that such deep 
sleep must have an end, or else death, 
which it so much resembled, would in 
reality ensue. To some the voice had al- 
ready come disturbing their repose, and 
they had risen from the couch where ease 
and sense had held them, and had gone 
forth into the light and become awakened 
laborers in the field of duty. The only 
hope that he can have for the city is that 
many others may hear the same voice 
arousing them from their long sleep, and 
bidding them go forth and begin a new 
life in the midst of this new light which 
had dawned upon the world. 

It is worth while to note that there is a 
secular, as well as a nocturnal sleep. Na- 
ture never wearies repeating her process- 
es. Everywhere there is rhythm, alterna- 
tion, succession, from the dance of the 
atoms to the movement of moons and suns.. 
Geologic time is divided into periods. 
For a long season there would seem to be 
areign of great activity, followed by a 
season of inactivity. © Not only, as the 
Hebrew writings say, did the Creator rest 
after the work had reached the forming of 
man, but there are indications of many 
rests prior to that time. It wouldseem 
as if when the Jife of a certain period was 
produced a kind of torpor settled upon 
the energy which had been so alert and 
active up to that time, and only when a 
new voice came to herald the approach of 
another day could it be aroused from its 
lethargy. 

A similar process appears in the history 
of man. Here, too, are periods of energy 
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and periods of repose. Growth has not 
been uninterrupted. 

What appears in each individual life, 
appears in the large in society. Not all 
seasons arealike. There will come to the 
most earnest and conscientious worker a 
series of days, or of weeks when every 
task is magnified, and he must scourge 
himself to his task. He feels as if he nev- 
er could think again, and is sinking into 
sleep that has no waking. But after a 
time he hears a voice calling him from 
his slumb r; anew light breaks upon bim; 
he feels his faculties shaking off their 
torpor; his youth is renewed; his hope 
and courage return; and he feels as if he 
could master the world. 

Such sleeps and awakenings occur in 
the history of the race, on a larger scale. 
Society would seem to be worn out and 
hopeless and on the verge of decay, when 
suddenly, some strong hopeful spirits 
wouid appear and would restore life and 
courage and purpose. Every reader of 
history soon becomes familiar with such 
terms as ‘‘reformation,” “‘revival,” “1ren- 
aissance,” showing how the different de- 
partments of society, or the different fac- 
ulties of the soul have been disturbed in 
their sleap and called along to new tasks. 

The first century was the scene of such 
an awakening. The nations around the 
Mediterranean had lain down to a kind of 
sensual sleap,—a sleep only disturbed by 
gluttonous dreams, and incoherent mut- 
terings. There was no art, no literature, 
no religion, no moral heroism. Upon 
these dull nations Christianity came and 
brought a new day. The fourteenth cen- 
tury marked another such dawn. The 
sixteenth was another morning when the 
slesping thousands were aroused. 

The laws of every department of life are 
convertible into every other, as the rules 
of one art can be expressed in terms of 
every other. So what isa revolution in 
politics, is a revival in letters; a renaiss- 
ance in art, is a reformation in religion. 
The sixteenth century was a general revi- 
val. The work of Luther and Calvin was 
only part of a greater work;—it was only 
one corps of a vast army which was ad- 
vancing along the whole line. The new 
passion for a better form of religion was 
only the overflow of a new passion for 
art and for literature. The love of a new 
freedom in religion was equalled by a 
new love of freedomin government. The 


reformation was in the air. The morning 
had come; the time for sleep and dreams 
had gone by. During the long night the~ 
church had become weak and careless. 
Philesophy was childish. It was given 
up to the discussion of small and useless 
questions. There was no science. Theo- 
logy had ocupied the whole field with its 
absurd speculations, and there was no 
room for science. But to that age a voice 
came saying “awake all ye sleepers; arise 
from this death stupor, and go forth into 
the light.” In his day Dante heard that 
summons to awake and obeyed, and anew 
literature began to take shape. Angelo 
and Raphael heard the call, and awoke ~ 
from sleep, and a new art was:the result. 
Bruno and Galileo heard the voice, and 
arose for their task,and a new science ap- 
peared, Wyclif and Huss. and after them 
Luther and Erasmus arose from sleep, 
girded themselves and went forth into the 
day to give new form to religion. 

These awakenings have not come often 
enough, and there has not been wisdom 
enough mixed with the n w energy to 
make our world perfect; but there have 
beea enough of them to reveal what pow- 
er there is in them. and to show that our 
world can only make progress when it is 


fully aroused and is moving earnestly — 


along some worthy path. ‘There have 
been enough of them to show us how sub- 
lime a thing is the human mind when it is 
all tending in a noble direction and mar- 
shals all its forces to accomplish its task. 
Mountains and seas are leveled and filled 
if they stand in its way; the very impossi- 
ble hides at its approach; and we see that 


if this energy and hope could only be © 
protracted, the ultimate victory would be — 
within reach. But our ardor soon sinks — 
when it is seen how long are the nights, 


and that the higher powers of life sleep, 


and sleep, and are deaf to the calls that — 
are made summoning them to go forth to 


light and victory. , 
Things follow the path of least resist- 
ance; and because apathy as touching all 


the higher affairs of existence is easiest, — 


society 1s prone to adopt it. 


The moving ~ 


object has a tendency to stop, and, when © 


the foree which impels it ‘ceases, its mo- 
tion ceases. 
moral inertia, and when the force that 
drives him stops, he stops. As in a desert 
there are only widely scattered islands of 
beauty and verdure and all the rst a waste 


So in man there seems to be — 
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_ of sand, so the wide plain of history shows 
3 only afew places where the natural sloth 
_-was shaken off, and the human mind 
- arose in all its strength and grandeur. 
_ As the natives of some of the tropical is- 

_ lands will spend three fourths of the time 
_ insleep and only awake to eat or to play, so 
_ the race has slept for much of _its time, 
and when awake has not found employ- 
ment for its noblest powers. 
_ _ If society unfolds by anatural process 
these revivals should become more fre- 
quent. These moral nighis should be- 
_ come shorter. As naiure seemed to move 
along with an accelerated pace as the era 
- of man was approached, now, man being 
here, and haying a moral and spiritual era 
in view, he ought to move toward it ina 
hore rapid march. Having reached the 
age of mind, he ought always to be awake 
to the meaning of existence. 
To be able to do something noble, like 
making a new art or a new literature, re- 
_ forming religion or giving liberty to 
z slaves,. once in two or three centuries, is 
--partly a glory and part:y a . re- 
proach to our race. To be able 
- to d» such things is indeed worthy; but 
_ that confession being made the inquiry is 
then siarted whether it would not be 
more to the credit of man if he had dis- 
covered and put in practice some method 

_of conducting the affairs of earth as would 
_ make such work unnecessary. ‘To reform 
__ religion is-noble; but not so noble as to so 
- conduct it that it never would have be- 

come deformed.. To revive a church, 
whon it has sunk into a kind of spiritual 
_ death, is good: but not so good as it is to 
_keep the charch from falling into spirit- 
_ualdeath. To free.a save is a glory; but 
to make slaves to be freed is acrime. 
_ To eare_for the poor, to uplift the fallen, 
_ is an honor to these days; but to foster a 
condition of socicty in which the poor 
and improyident are multiplied, and fur- 
- nishes facilities for the weak to fall, is a 
reproach to these days. The temperance 
revival that has been -sweeping oyer the 
_ country is good; but how much better if 
_ there had been no need for such a revival. 
Tf one has been drugged into a death like 
» stupor, he should if possible be roused, 

‘even if harsh measures are necessary; but 
- henevforth the opium should be kept 
away from him. 

‘t= Hyery reformation should be so deep, 
80 organic that it would-not be necessary 
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to repeat it. In traveling across a desert 
we may be glad if, even at wide intervals, 
green spots may be found; but we would 
be more thankful if we had no desert to 
cross. So we rejoice that along the path 
which this great caravan of man has come 
there have been oases where those who 
were ready to sink have found refresh- 
ment and strength; but our joy is re- 
strained, in part, when we think of all 
thoss thousands who were overcome by 
the heat and thirst, and with parched lips 
and broken hearts sank down and perish- 
ed before the fountain and the palm trees 
were reached. Greece,and Rome, and Ju- 
dea all had light and virtue at one time; 
but the next halting place was many. 
leagues away. ‘These delightful spots 
should now be found much nearer to- 
gether. With all this experience back of: ” 
it the race should new be able to so shape 
its course that no life threatening desert. 
wou!d hinder it, but the whole way would 
lie by running streams and waving har- 
vests. 

The words of Paul are indeed the mes- 
sage to a far off age. Those men and 
women to whom they were sent have fal- 
len into that sleep, long since, from which 
a more powerful voice than that of any 
apostle would be required to arouse 
them, They were uttered for a different 
people, with different surroundings. And, 
yet, within those Ephesian bosoms. the 
same kind of heart was beating that 
throbs within us to-day. The hopes and 
passions of life are one. Hence, these 
words, disdaining all limitations of tame 
and space, leap over all barriers and come 
to our age unshorn of any strength. 

Our age is not sleeping an unconscious 
sleep. There is a great activity in cer- 
tain directions; but much of its energy is 
not well directed. A part of the soul has 
been awakened, but not all of it. The 
understanding is on the alert; the will is 
active; the reasoning faculties are awake 
and at their post. Only the conscience 
seeras dormant. I'verything is more ag- 
gressive than religion. Our age is more 
in earnest in everything else than it is in 
urging the claims of the moral sentiment. 
Tn everything else we are soldiers; in this 
we are mere camp fo'lowers. Ihave read 
that the students of phreiology visited 
the battle fields of Europe, in the early 
part of this century, that they might he 
able to locate the different organs from 
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the skulls they found, and thus deter- 
‘mine character. They would locate the 
organ of courage by examining the 
skulls that were found where the line of 
battle was pressed forward nearest the 
enemy, and located cowardice by study- 
ing the heads of those who fell furthest 
from the enemy and who were wounded 
in the back. That method of investiga- 
tion would probably bs considered defic- 
ient in scientific accuracy. But if it 
were trustworthy these students would 
have no difficulty in finding data upon 
which to base a theory of moral cowardice. 
They would only have to examine the 
heads of those who are assembled in a 
caucus, or ina theological seminary, or 
who are following the prevailing fashion 
either in opinion or in dress. Indeed 
we are all inclined to hang in the rear, 
far from the batile front, where the moral 
conflict should be raging and would fur- 
nish a fact for the phrenologist who seeks 
to find the seat of moral cowardice. We 
are all hanging back,so that we could 
save time and our worthless lives 
if a retreat should be necessary. If Wen- 
dell Phillips were now alive he would in- 
clude moral courage in his list of the lost 
arts. 

It is not knowledge that brings in a re- 
form; it is love,—a sacred passion, a heart 
set on fire with zeal. Jesus did not 
bring any new facts to his century; he 
only brought a new ardor, a new inspira- 
tion. The gifted woman did not reveal 
any new truth in her antislavery book; 
she only kindied a new pity for the slave, 
and a new indignation against the system 
which legalized his servitude and his mis- 
ery. So it isnot more information that 
we need to make these days noble, but 
more zeal. It is not statistics of intem- 
perance now but indignation,—a burning 
ardorthat will fuse the heart of society into 
a molten stream of energy, likethat which 
went rolling Southward a quarter of a 
century ago, which will sweep the awful 
vice from the land, that is most needed. 
It is not knowledge that the political 
parties need in order tu adjust the difficul- 
ties of finance, of labor, of temperance, of 
honest elections. of grants, and of trusts, 
which beset our country; it is more con- 
science they need. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding a candidate who knows 
enough, or is rich enough to hold an 
office, The diffieulty begins when the 


attempt is made to find one who has any 
convictions, and the courage to stand by 
them. The cause of stagnation in the 
church is not to be sought in the lack of 
doctrine, or of scholarship, or of money; 
it is in the lack of an earnest purpose;— 
in the decay of interest in the object for 


which the church was founded. It is - 


languidly touching with its finger tips the 
thing it ought to be holding close to its 
heart. 

The ancients believed that at birth a 
certain genius took possession of each 
mortal, and became his guide. They 
guessed the kind of demon each man had 
from the direction hetook. Recognizing 
this fancy as enclosing a truth, what kind 
of genius is driving the people of this age? 
Not angels and redeemers surely; earth 
spirits rather,—lords of selfishness, of 
greed, of chicane, of caucus, of corners, of 
monopoly,--all the ill! starred brood of 
Pluto and Proserpine. When will the 
sky-spirits,—bope, love, courage, en‘ hus- 
jiasm, return from the heavens whither 
earth banished them, and as in the an- 
cient belief, mix themselves with the sub- 
stance of mortals and pilot them over 
grander seas toward fairer shores? 

What is the measure of faith? Works. 
As deep as we live, so deep do we believe; 
no deeper. 
is called religion, how much genuine 
faith is there? Not very much, truly. 
Knowledge has increased, wealth has in- 
creased; comfort has increased; there is 
a prevalent air among the better classes 
of well-fed ease and security. Religion, 
in its objective form, may have also in- 
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creased. Statistics show that many new oi 


churches are erected every year, and 
there is an outward conformity to relig- 
ious customs. But of religion as a mas- 
tering conviction of life there is very lit-. 
tle. In the more popular denominations 
the forms of worship no longer express 
the private convictions of people. ‘They 
are simply faded symbols of that which 
was once believed. ‘The present worshiper 
has. only a historic interest in them. 
They are respected only because they 
are venerable. Spiritual life has all 
stagnated in the churches in which these 
forms are most regarded. You ean find 
good society in churehes; you can find 
good taste; you can find decorum, and 


respect for religious forms; you can find — 
many upright men and women there. 
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. The thing that is hardest to find is relig- 
__ion;—a faith in the unseen Real; a con- 
- viction of spiritual law which pervades 
and saturates the worshiper, bringing the 
consciousness of awe and making each 
moment and each act seem sacred asa 
revelation of God,—it is that that is so 
rare. There is not hostility to religion. 
There is only indifference. There is no 
apprehension of spiritual] life and the 
grandeur of the ethical laws, and there 
seems to be no wish to apprehend them. 
There is routine, but not reverence. The 
prudential, the established, the respec- 
table, and not the forward looking, the 
boundless hope, the enlarging ideal com- 
mands. Jacob Behmen says it was the 
glitter of a pewter tankard which awak- 
ened within him the consciousness of di- 
vine things. Now we have goiden chal- 
ices, and plen'y of glittering communion 
seryic3, but no consciousness of God, no 
illumination, no ray of light streaming 
from the central Soul into us. The 
churches have exchanged pewter for gold, 
and given their sou!sto boo‘. It is no 
wonder they make such slow work of say- 
ing the world. 

The liberal, and less popular churches 
~ have substituted science for theology; 
and they are now figuring up how much 
they have gained or lost by the exchange: 
_ They exchanged the idol of the library 

for the idol of the laboratory, and thought 
at the time they were making an excellent 
bargain. Now they are not so sure of it. 
- The image they are worshipping now, is 
about as-lifeless as the old one. The 
old god of theology had its objections, 
and the old theologians were very con- 
ceited over it, but this new god of sci- 
ence is scarcely fulfilling expectation, 
and some of its new devotees are not 
Jacking in assurance in setting forth its 
claims. A great parade is made of iis 
solvent powers; but we are still held at 
- arm’s length from the secrets we most 
want to know. We have traveled far; 
but have not reached what we were seek- 
ing for; and now we are haunted by sus- 
picion that, for a part of thé time, we 
were on the wrong road. We have 
chemistry, and botany. and geology, and 
biology, without end; but they have no 
more life and constructive energy than 
theology. When we go into our libraries 
we can draw our hand over the books 
which hold these sciences ‘and feel no 


more thrill than when we draw it over 
the books which hold the old philoso- 
phies. Weare no nearer God when we 
are reading about fossils, than when 
reading about trinity or atonement. In 
neither one do we find divination, insight, 
inspiration, light cast upon the mystery 
of existence. We are no wiser than we 
were. The awful Cause of all things 
still hides itself, 

“What subject, exclaimed Burke, is 
there that does not branch out into infi- 
nity?” But our book science has failed 
to suggest that use of things. It teaches 
the eye to see the near and small, but not 
the remote and vast. It teaches us to 
analyze a dead world, but not to con- 
struct a living world. It gives names but 
not realities. What we want is eyes to 
see through all this show of things to 
the enduring Substance; feet that can 
find, not only the highway of time 
but the higherway of the boundless fu- 
ture; ears to hear sounding beneath all 
this noise the deep tones of the eternal ~ 
psalm. 

Such power science has not given us. 
The churches that have made the en- 
thronement of science their object can- 
not bestow such gift. Like their com- 
panions which have substituted form for 
life, theology for religion, they are living 
without God in the present, and hence 
without hope for the coming years. 
These churches have correct opinions 
about most things; they are rational; 
they are instructed. They only lack one 
thing, - inspiration, moral earnestness. 
Surprise is often expressed that with such 
inte!lect, with such good judgment, with 
so many things to recommend it as it 
pos-esses, the liberal church does not 
conquer the whole land, which is equal 
to expressing surprise that an engine 
does not move when it has no fire under 
its boiler. Weadmire a statue but we 
do iiot loveit. So people may admire a 
cold rational church, but they cannot 
love it. People may stay in a church 
after it is dead from the force of habit. 
But people wil! not be drawn into a 
church after it is dead. 

It seems as if we could not go much 
further in the direction we have been 
tending. but must put ourselves on 
another course. We must surely soon 
approach a new era, What our age most 
necds is a genuine religious awakening, 
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—the arousing of the conscience in all 
classes. What could be better than the 
end of this long night of moral cowardice? 
When that morning dawns many of the 
ills,—intemperance, dishonesty, injustice, 
wars of classes, which so vex and threaten 
our nation will be remedied. If the 
moral forces which are now slumbering 
in the souls of our countrymen could be 
awakened, no evil would be able to with- 
stand them. Wrongs can stand only by 
the permission of the soul. When the soul 
awoke it swept cruelty out of Rome. At its 
voice the tiger was driven out of the arena. 
In our own day when it was awakened 
slavery tottered and fell. Thus would all 
wrongs vanish, were the conscience only 
aroused from its stupor and working in 
the light which comes from afar. 

Such an awakening will come. When 
it is fully here, and all the noblest powers 
of life are engaged in recomstructing the 
earth, what scenes of beauty and worth 
will appear! Cities and villages from 
which fraud and cruelty are banished. 
Multitudes, busy then, as now; but busy 
over greater affairs. Churches, but with 
their Giscords dispelled, and expending 
all their energy in faith in God, and 
kindness toward man. Youth, happy 
and gay, but with many of the tempta- 
tions which allure, and the vices which 
destroy driven away from their presence. 


A land in which not all will be rich, nor — 
all great; but a land in which the chil- 


dren of wealth will join hands withthe 


children of poverty; in which the great 
and the humble will be friends; and ali 
classes will march forward under one ban- 
ner across this world to the borders of 
another. , 
In the city to which the entreaty of 
Paul came to the church to awaken from 
its sleep, there was a temple which was 
called one of the seven wonders of the 
world. It is related that once, when the 
city was threatened with destruction by 
its enemies, its citizens averted the disas- 
ter by renewing their allegiance to the 
goddess Artemis, and as symbol of 
their sincerity they fastened the city to the 
temple by arope. The safety of our civi- 
lization must be secured in the same way. 
We must repeat the zeal of those old 
Ephesians Our cities must be bound 
to the shrine of truth and justice,_to the 
temple not made with hands, whose foun- 
dations are eternal. We must learn that 
our world is greatest on its moral side; 
that no age can be truly great without 
righteousness; and the highest good that 
can come to man or nation is always 
found in the path of obedience to the 
highest law, and reverence for the indes- 
cribable Power by which, alone, man, and 
nation, and world are formed and upheld. 


“The Time School,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, January 1, 1888. 


So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. Psalm XO, 12. 


THE TIME SCHOOL, 


Of all his other teachers, man has none 
can equal experience. From books much 
can be learned; but not as much as from 
events outside of books. When the mind 
becomes weary of the discussions contain- 
ed in the libraries, how giadiy does it 
turn to nature, and receive fresh impres- 
sions! What Plato and Kant have been 
unabie to communicate to us, we haye 
learned from the meadow, or from the 
prattle of children. Hume tells us that 
when engaged in a social chat with a 
friend, or enjoying a game of backgam- 
mon, the speculations of his study seemed 
to him so cold and strained as to be not 
merely unacceptable, but almost unintel- 
ligible. Seen from the top of a moun- 
tain, in summer, or from the midst ofa 
snow storm in winter, nothing could seem 
more spectral and lifeless than the phil- 
osophy of the schools, and the whole of lit- 
erature, at such times, seems to be mere 
- pretense and word-catching. 

“Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 

What rainbows teach and sunsets show?” 

The changing seasons; the falling leaf, 
the approach of spring, the noiseless pro- 
cession of the years are all teachers. 
From every side wisdom should be 
gained. As the leaves of some trees are 
all tremulous with emotion, signaling 
every change in the atmosphere, or as the 
lake mirrors whatever sky may be above 
it, so should life be as sensitive to every 
impression, registering every change and 
reflecting the sky, clear or cloudy, which 
bends aboveit. The sole use of existence 
is to make truth into life. 

Those of us who have left youth be- 
hind must all be impressed by the amaz- 
ing rapidity of the tlight of the years. 
We scarcely become acquainted with a 
year until itis gone, and we must meet 

-astranger, It was not alwaysso, Once 
the years were great laggards. Like the 
_ traveler, homeward bent, who wishes the 


miles were shorter, once we thought the 
years unnecessarily long. Unlike all 
other streams, that of life seems to gain 
in speed as it nears the sea. Amid the 
swilt-lying years we should often ask 
ourselves whether wisdom is keeping 
equal flight with them. 


Man is a perpetual pupil. While his 
earthly life lasts his education is never 
completed; and, perhaps, dying is only 
leaving one school to enter another;—-ex- 
changing the distriet school for the uni- 
versity. How many, and how varied are 
his teachers! Arriving on earth, no other 
animal is so helpless as he; before he leaves 
he has taken such lessons in power that 
all things obey him. Every day a new 
lesson. At first a seemingly simple task 
is assigned him, and yet probably the 
most difficult of all his life,—how to 
make the motion of bis fingers correspond 
with his wish, so that he can seize the 
thing he wants. Then he must learn 
the use of all other tools;—arms, legs, 
eyes, ears, tongue, become the servants of 
his will; and he who at first could not 
cross the floor to save his life, and whose 
sight was overpowrred by the distance 
between him and the ceiling, at last can 
traverse continents and oceans, and meas- 
stellar distances. When he has learned’ 
the first use of the natural organs he must 
learn their relation to other things. By 
walking, and running, and falling, he 
learns the laws of gravitation. With 
blocks, and cards, and chairs, he learns 
the laws of architecture. With whistle, 
and drum, and hammer, with disregard 
to the comfort of some of the older mem- 
bers of the school, he explores the laws 
of scund, , Then follow books, and class- 
es, and companions, with their instruct- 
ions. By and by love opens its delicious 
page to his eyes. Afterwards ambition, 
success, failure, disappointment, self de- 
nial, trade, courts, senates, travel, pain, 
sorrow give him lessons to learn; and 
when we last see him his eye has a puz- 
zled, and inquiring expression as if na- 
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ture had just set him a new problem to 
solve in the few minutes that are left him 
before he leaves the earth. But whether 
the lessons are hard or easy, whether the 
teachers are kind or stern the school 
goes op without holiday or vacation to 
the end of life. 

Many credit marks are set to our ac- 
count; but we often fail in recita- 
tion; and examination day finds many of 
us unable to pass in certain branches. 
The tuition is high in this school; and 
we often find ourselves at the close of a 
severe term, after all the bills are settled, 
with not much left. Money, strength, 
health, days life, all go to pay the charges 
of this high priced education. 

Now, that we are just entering upon 
another year, the inquiry becomes worthy 
as to how we are getting along in our 
studies? Does our progress justify the 
expense? Will our diplomas be such as 
will pass usto the higher grades when 
we have completed the course at this 
school? Some of us have been present 
at many of these opening days, and by 
this time we should be able to show some 
good results. Ifthe days have power to 
speak to us, and the years to teach wis- 
- dom, how good and how wise we should all 
be! If experience and study are of value, 
then the sun of this opening day of the 
naw year should shine upon wiser and 
better multi udes than ever trod the earth 
before. 

The soul of man, like the earth, is 
formed of different strata. There is in- 
stinct, or the power to do, which as the 
granite undergirds the soil and the har- 
vests, lies beneath the acts and the 
thoughts of man. Next comes the power to 
know which guides all doing to useful 
ends. But there is still another power-that 
which sees right and. truth, and would 
have all action point to moral issues. Act- 
ion. knowledge, right, are the three strata 
of the soul. 

That man has well learned the art of 
doing ‘or the use of the lower part of 
his soul, during the years spent at this 
life school, there can be no deubt. One 
glance at the earth, moulded into its 
present shape by his efforts, shows how 
great is his power of doing. Indeed the 
power of doing,.and of adapting means 
to ends was prefigured in lower forms of 
life. The breathing, and seeing, and 
hearing, and walking, and handling, were 


all here before his arrival in fish, and bird 
and beast. Every organ was inhabited — 
by the life which produced it. Tne soul 
which terminates man on his earthward - 
side shades inte other forms than his; in 
the bird, and bee, and beaver, it becomes 
the instinct which builds the nest, and 
forms the cell, and constructs the dam. 
At first nature only bred this instinct,— 
only gave her creatures power to subsist 
and take care of themselves. But after- 
ward she made finer forms, and instinct 
would not suffice. The new hous» must 
have anew tenant. Thus the creature 
called man began his wonderful career. 
Where he began to shade away from lower 
forms cannot be known, but there came a 
time when the power to know was lodged 
in his brain and made laws to govern his 
instinct, or earthward soul, He could 
not only do, but he could reason about it, 
and could devise ways and means for bet- 
ter doing. He was making some pro- 
gress in his studies when instinct became 
reason. He was promoted to a higher 
grade. 

Nor can fault be found with the edu- 
cation given the second soul of man. 
From knowing how to use fire to cook 
his food, or warm himself,—a discovery 
concealed by distance in prehistoric 
times—to knowing the use of e'ectricity . 
to carry his messages and light his cities, 
represents many centuries of ‘study. | 
What a diligent student man has been, 
who began by making a stone ax, and © 
can now make an engine, or a-éwatch. 
How wuch difference there is between a 
sickle and a reaping machive, between 
a war Club and a Gattling gun! SBut this 
difference marks how faithful a student | 
man hasbeen. Hehas passed on through 
the different departments—the stone age, ~ 
the bronze age, the iron age, the art, age. 
Now he has reached the age of steam and 
electricity, of gold and steel, of books 
and newspapers, of corn and cotton, and 
there seems to be no limit to his learning 
the use of things. , 

Knowledge breeds knowledge. One in- 
vention opens the way to ‘another. 
Steam begets the railroad, and 4he rail- 
road begets the telegraph; and ‘the tele- 
graph begets the telephone ‘and the 
electric light; and who can tell what or — 
where will be the end? It is impossible 
to make a catalogue of all the arts and 
inventions which have sprung out of the 
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- Having only seen one sun, of. this new 
year, we cannot know much of its charac- 
ter. ‘To the world at large it wil] proba- 
bly not be greatly different from its pre- 
decessors. The beginning of -a year can- 
not be of much» importance to society in 
the mass, but to each soul it is a greater 
event. .Since we have only seventy such 
events promised, as each one comes it 
should. bring a deep thoughtfu'ness. 
We should all be making the discovery 

- that there is something within us that is 
superior to the years. We should see 


- that time is the surface of eternity; and 


that itis not long life but deep hfe that 
counts. Weshould see that these mom- 
ents are as sacred as eternity; and should 
haye care to abstain from thoughts and 
acts in these hours of earth which cou!d 
not be repeated without shame or confu- 


~ sion in the heaven of heavens. 


The years are our servants. They can 
only take the rank that the soul allows 
them. Who loyes is immortal, and may 
maintain an attitude of noble negligence 
toward all the mutation and catas'rophes 
of the circling years. Every year I hear, 
with joy, the gray haired men and women 
saying that within they feel no older than 
when they were children. That which 
feels not the touch of time, will probably 
not feel the touch of death. 

Somber our thought might become if 
we permitted it to run over the past too 
long, or if it were permitted to linger 
amid the things that are mastered by the 
years, But we will not have it sv. : 

*“ Ah my Beloved! fill the cup that clears 
To day o: past rezrets and future fears.” 

The earih has been disturbed to receive 
the forms of many who started with us a 
year ago, but who grew t red of the earth 
journey and lay down to ihe long rest. 
The sky se-ms to arch less grandly since 
if no more looks down upon some whom 
we have known and loved, and earth 

seems poorer since they leftit. But we 
trust that some other world is enriched 
by their presence, and some other sky is 
. sheltering them beneath its friendly roof. 

This hour need not grow sad, but it 
‘may become graye. at the thought that 
we are all moving in the direction t'sat 
earth’s count'ess millions have gone. 
There will come a time when chang» will 
overtake us. Life will go on as before. 
The sun will rie; the stars will gleam; 
the rivers will seek the s-a; men and wo- 
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men will love; children will laugh and 
sing, and weshall have no part in it as we 
donow, Fortunes will be made and lost; 
reputations will dazzle the public gaze; the 
wheels of commerce will roll; books will 
be written and pictures painted; but this 
shall all be the work of other hearts and 
hands than ours. 
“Who'll press for gold this crowded street 
A hundred years to come? : 
Who’ll tread yon chureh with willing feet 
A hundred years to come? 
Pale, trembling age and fiery youth, 
And childhood with its brow of truth, 
The rich and poor, on land and sea; - 
Where will these mighty millions be 
A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves sh2ll sleep 
A hundred years to come; 

No living soul for us will weep 
A hundred years to come. 


But other men the land will till, 

And others then our streets shall fill, 

And other words will sing as gay, 

And bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come.” 

With this assurance we should all’ 
during these passing years, clothe our 
souls in robes whose texture is imperisha- 
ble, and whose colors cannot fade. We, as- 
sembled here this New Year’s morning, 
in that hundred years to come will be 
happy, not in our learning, or reputation, 
or riches, but in that we have applied our 
hearts to learn the wisdom which ends in 
righteousness and peac>. We should see 
that every one of this procession of days, - 
as it glides silently by, comes loaded with _ 
imperishable gifts. We should cherish 
the conviction that if, when the last day 
is past there is night, it isa night with 
stars,—friendly lamps set in tha window 
to guide every belated earth child toward 
the Father’s house. : j 

Happy New Year if we are learning 
from manysid:d experiences that the mor- 
al ontranks all things else, and that pow- 
eris only worthy when it is the servant 
of truth and virtue. Happy, if the years 
are teaching us patience with the per- 
verseness of things, and trust in the meth- 
od of Providence. Happy, if we are 
growing superior to time and its vicissi- 
tudes. Happy New Year if we can treas- 
ure great thoughts of lif: eterna),—when 
all that we hoped or dreamed shall bs re- 
alized; and even our pain, and sorrow, 
and passion,—a!l the minor chords of 
earth—shall blend with the music of the 
gkies. 
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“Spiritual Evoulotion,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, January 15, 1888. 


' That was not first which is spiritual, but that | the beginning and outcome of human life. 


which is natural; and afterward that which ts 
spiritual, PAUL. 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION. 


. The form of science called evolution 
confirms, in detail, this large statement of 
the New.Testament concerning the order 
in which spirituality, or the power of life 
to think and adore, came to earth. In 
the picture which science draws, there is 
an amazing procession of forms passing 
from the lower to the higher,—an ad- 
vance which has consumed almost meas- 
ureless time. The beginning of things is 
-concealed by distance;—a vast journey 
has been made since that remote time 
when life existed only in some microscop- 
a form, devoid of intelligence and beau- 

Ye = 

When matter became organic, man be- 

came possible. Long before man appear- 

ed, there were creatures swimming in the 
seas, Creeping or walking upon the land, 

- flying through the air, of much less per- 

fect organization then he, and wholly ex- 

tinct when he arrived. When the spine 
appeared, Nature intimated her final in- 
tention; she already had man in view. 

The spinal column is completed and 

crowned by the human skull. Within it 

resides somewhat with high and myster- 
ions power;—mere gray and white mat- 
ter, with many cells, shared in common 
with lower forms of life; and yet, differ- 
ent from other forms in that it not only 
has power to shape and guide all other 

- matter, but can give greater coherency 

_and continuity to-all action; can harbor 
visions of the Perfect; can ask, if it cannot 

satisfactorily answer, questions concern- 

ing the origin and destiny of man; and, 
while waiting for the appearance of other 
witnesses to complete the evidence, dares 
to pronounce the grand and awful words 
of God and Immortality to account for 


The coming of soul was prophesied 
long before it came. Everywhere there is 
a forward looking, an anticipation, a lack 
of finality in the thing done. The earn- 
est expectation of the creature waited for 
the manifestations of the sons of God. 
This expectation was uttered by the 
winds and waves at their work over the 


sands, taken up by those gigantic forces 


which formed the earth’s crust in concen- 
tric layers, reiterated, by each form of life 
that came, until, in the fullness of time, 
man appeared and the long mysterious 
prediction was fulfilled. There is a mag- 
nificent sweep of things toward mind. 
Star-dust, monad, fish, bird, beast, were 
all steps in the stairway which terminates 
in soul. 

‘* The world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the center set the starry tides 

And eddied into suns that, wheeling, cast 

The planets; then the monster; then the man.” 

The physical was the foundation of the 
spiritual. Life blossomed out into 
thought. Spine, brain, hands, feet, eyes 
all existed before; but in man they were 
put to higher uses. They become an ex- 
pression of svul, Thus do we find man, 
when he began to write his hi-tory, capa- 
ble of looking upward, capable of 
reasoning about himself, and with 
infinitude in his aspirations, 

The unfolding of individual history re- 
yeals a similar process. The earliest life 
of every one isa sense life. Soul is, at 
first, only rudimentary. Years are de- 
manded to develop it. At first the child 
does not separate itself from all things 
else. It cannot escape from the All. It 
has no clear memory and no hope. Slow- 
ly consciousness comes. The use of “ I,” 
and “me,” and “you,” is learned; and a 
circle is drawn round it separating it 
from all other persons. Then begins an 
apprenticeship to events, and every year 
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some new strength is gained. One by one 
the child outgrows his toys. The young 
man reyiews the narrow satisfactions of 
his boyhood witha smile. The middle 
aged man recal s the conceits of his youth 
with a blush. The aged thinker lives 
amid invisible scenes, and deals with 
principles from which the transient and 
par ial are etiminated. If life has been 
true, old age shou!a be the harvest of the 
sou'. Gray hairs are the flags which life 
runs aloft beforeit weighs anchor and 
sails away toward the country of spirit 
The soul has grown too sincere to be satis- 
fi d with the show and tinsel of things, and 
loves only realities. Thus the life of man 
from infancy to age isa sermon on the 
text,—First comes the physical, after- 
ward the spiritual. 

Language adds its testimony. In his 
earliest life man had no need forany form 
of expression except for that which relat- 
ed to material things. Words were signs 
of natural objects. In the story of crea- 
tion, as given in the Hebrew scriptures, 
all the animals are represented as passing 
before Adam that he might givea name 
toeach. This is a symbol of afact. The 
outward objetcs were named first. The 
process lies behind that bank of clouds 
which hangs between us and the far past, 
butit is evident that the internal moods 
and states of the soul received their de- 
signation from something external and 
material. Thus righteousness ‘means 
straight; wrong means crooked, or twist- 
ed out of shape. Humility has reference 
to the earth, or something low; pride 
means high. Joy comes from a word 
which signifies lightness, or the power of 
rising as if on wings; sorrow is a_heavi- 
ness, as of something pressing hard upon 
the heart. Ignorance isdarkness; knowl- 
edge is light. Mind comes from a word 
which signifies to continue in a given 
course fora longtime. Spirit originally 
meant air. Inspiration is breathing in, 
literally. Deity meant the day, in its 
root form, or the expanding light. Holy 
Ghost is the holy guest,—the gracious 
yisitor from the sky which comes to man 
at rare intervals awakening all his noblest 
powers, and making all things more 
sacred. Grace in its earliest form was 
the name of the horses which drew the 
magnificent chariot of the sun from east 
to’ west in its beautiful circle, and long 
afterward it was used to express the 


free, uninterrupted motion of the soul, or 
of a God when out on an errand of com- 
passion and forgiveness. Thus language 
shows one span of the bridge which man 
built when crossing from the natural to 
the spiritual. 


Summoning another witness, law ap-— 


pears. From the minuteness of micro- 
scopic regulations the race passes to a 
larger and more spiritual sense of right 
and wrong. If,in his reading, one will 


| pass suddenly from the book of Leviticus 


to the sermon on the mount, he will note 
the change 
exaction; prohibition is added to prohibi- 
tion, interminably. But passing forward 
at one step over a few centuries, all this 
minutiae suddenly becomes unnecessary. 
Jesus can group the whole Levitical law 
in one sentence. Spiritual incite takes 
the place of external authority. When 
the soul is free it becomes its own law. 
Art helps establish the inference of the 
text. It shows growth in the’same direc- 
tion. The artist is partly the creature of 
the time in which he lives. If the times 
are melancholy or joyous, religious or 
unrestrained, the artist will take on, in 
part, the same character; and his tempera- 
ment will find its way into his work. 
Hence when sense predominated in life, 
sense would predominate in art. 
The first art was the effort to produce the 
perfect physical form to please the eye; 
but not to awaken lofty and serious re- 
flections in the beholder. Sculpture was 
agame among the childish nations, and 
not the labor of the wise and thoughtful. 
Landseer has given more spirituality to 
the faces of some of his dogs. than can be 
found in the faces of some of the gods 
and goddesses fashioned after the Greek 
model. The later centuries of Christian- 
ity ia Europe introduced a new spirit, so 
that art became connected with sorrow, 
and self renunciation, and despair. To 
express this a new form of body, a differ- 
ent cast of features become necessary. 
The trunk and limbs of Angelo’s statues 
are elongated, the torso twisted, the eyes 
are sunk deeper, the forehead is wrinkled, 
the muscles are strained, showing the ef- 
fect of thought, of agony, of struggle 
with the affairs of life, the death wrestle 
with Fate. 
sought only to give the perfect shoulder, 
or arm, or face, to charm the sense, later 
he learned to use these physical forms to 


Whereas the artist once | 


Tn the first, exaction follows — 
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Eyvarywhere prugression, amelioration. 
Huving reach:d instinct, would not suf- 
fice, ‘There must be an advance to rea- 
son. It is the law of mindto expand. It 
will disengage itsslf from all hindrances 
aad limitations as rapidly as possible. It 
soeks finer forms for its thought, juster 
symbo’'s for its worship. Having left fet- 
ichism, it is not yet content. Sun-worship 
is more exalted and exalting than stone 
worship. But this, too, must be refined. 
Having started away from the Egypt of 


_ the senses, there may be many years of 


wandering in the wilderness, but there 
can be no parmanent rest until the Can- 
aan of the soul is entered and possessed. 
‘The ideal, the ‘advancing, the transcen- 
deut must forever command us. Not 
Brahm, not Jove, not Jehovah, not any 
localized and limited Deity of tribe or 
race can suffice for the awakened and ex- 
panding spirit. From the worship of 
star, or grove, or rock, or serpent, the 
rac3 has passed, and is still passing to un- 
utterable adoration of the absolute and 
uancontained Power whichis causs and 
preserver of all things. 

Goathe tells of a giant whose shadow, 
at sunset, falling across a river made a 
way by which the multitudes could cross 
from shore to shore. At length the shad- 
ow fading there gradually arose a bridge 
whose piers were jewels, and upon that 
bridge, wide and strong, the nations cross- 
ed the river. What the poet may have 
wished to illustrate by the fab!e remains 
in doubt. But we may find it a symbol of 
man’s progress away from sense and ig- 
norance, toward mind and wisdom. The 
giant’s shadow is superstition. The 
bridge is religion dominated by reason. 
Over this firm and graceful arch, whose 
piers arethe jewels of Virtue and Wor- 
ship, some time the nations will be seen 
marching over the deep river which wash- 
es the shore of existence. 

If the tendency has been truly stated, 
the conclusion cannot be averted that 
some time, near or far off, the soul will 
take supreme command here upon the 
earth, The time will come when art, 
science, government, education, religion 
shall be esteemed only as they minister 
to truth and virtue. Then, when every- 
thing from atom to archangel is seen to 
be saturated with this purpose, the long 
time prediccion of the kingdom of God 
will be consummated. After brute force 


came thought, is the hint which geology 
gives. At one border savage man and 
vast interminable wildernesses, but now, 
at the hither border reasonable man, uni- 
versities, churches, homes of love, and 
abundant harvests, is the picture which 
history paints. Mingling imagination 
with the conclusions of science, adding 
prophecy to history, a completed picture 
appears in which the natural and the 
Spiritual have become one on earth. We 
have the right to infer the goal from the 
general tendency. The stream of spirit- 
ual life has so broadened and deepened, 
ag it rolled through time, that it promises 
some time to be great enough to carry all 
things upon its strong tide. The Spirit 
said. “I will water my garden bed; and 
lo! my brook became a river, and the riv- 
er a sea.” 

It wonld be unscientific to assume that 
the limit has been reached at any given 
stage of progress. Mysteries, insoluble 
at one time, are revealed at another and 
are added to the stock of knowledge. We 
dare not call anything absolutely insolu- 
ble, and incomprehensible. It is only in- 
soluble up to date. Who knows what to- 
morrow may reveal? We are surround- 
ed on every side by a realm which trans- 
cends the actual knowledge and experi- 
ence of the majority. But that is no 
reason for thinking that such a realm 
does not exist. From the beginning of 
his history man has been floating in a 
shoreless sea of ether; but he has only re- 
cently discovered it. The Pacific had to 
wait fora long time for its Balboa; but 
not so long as this greater ocean had to 
wait for its discoverer. While it was un- 
discovered it would have been easy to 
have devied its existence,—easy but un- 
true. 

There are not wanting indications of a 
spiritual Presence in which we live, as 
omnipresent and as necessary as light. 
It is not ebually manifest to all people; 
but no one is so dull as to miss all signs 
of this gracious and inspiring Friend. It 
is difficult to speak of it. Its laws are, as 
yet, but little known. And yet there are 
those who, in many ways, are apprised of 
the nearness of something stronger than 
their own wills, and more sacred than 
any of their own unaided thoughts and 
emotions. It does not advertise nor fore- 
warn them of its approach. Its coming is 
unannounced, and mostly unexpected 
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give expression to the soul. Art has 
reached its highest estats when physical 
beauty becomes an oatlet to spiritual 
beauty. : 

Raligion.has come along tha same path. 
From the first appearance of worship 
among the rude aucestors of the race 
wh-n, overtaken by terror, they sought 
to placate the uns-en Power by gifts and 
sacrifices, up to Jesus bowing to the 
ground under the olives and saying, Thy 
wiil be done, there is a movement toward 
the spiritual... For many years the He- 


brew religion could not pass beyond a, 


prescribed form. It couldnot say, God is 
spirit. Finally the prophets came who 
began to reveal the truer significencs of 
religion. Then Christcame with his doc- 
trine of spiritual life, and prophecy of the 
invisible Kingdom of God. In its incep- 
tion Christianity-was an overflow of the 
soul. 
in Christ. Jean Paul.tells us that sud- 
denly, as with lightning flash, there came 
_to him the power of self-realization,—that 
he could think, and know that he thought. 
So, the coming of Jesus ‘into those days, 
-—the flaming spiit that was kindled in 
s) many livas, the nobls contagion of duty 
which infected a!l classes making devot- 
ion to ths high behests of conscience ths 


test of nobility,and martyrdom a gift to | 
be accepted with a cry of joy,—was the | 


nation reaching self-realization. Jt was 
worthy to give name to a new era, and be- 
gin anew date to the history of events. 
— But the natural is not only first in the 
order of time,—it is, also, the easiest. 
_ Hence there is always danger ofa species, 
or an individual, or an art, ora religion 
_ halting inits progress and relapsing to- 
_ ward its first condition. 
eddies in the stream of progress. An or- 
gan unused loses i's power, and becom 8 
rudimentary after a few generations. 
Knowledge unused wastes away. There 
are individuals which never leave the 
“ gense period. Art may lapse for genera- 
tions. A natiou may lose its ideals, and 
becomes low and time serving. 

Thus in a century or two after the first 
Christians left earth, religion lapsed to 
formal rites. Its appeal was again to the 
senses. It becamespectacu'ar, theatrical, 
unreal. Under the inspiration of Jesus 

-and the leadership of the Apostles, it was 
a psiulm of triumph, a poem of the ages; in 
a few centuries it became a chapter of 


‘The nation came to consciousness | 


There are many | 


most dismal prose, dreary and empty of- 


inspiration asa state paper. At first 19 
was a chariot of the sun to carry mortals 
toward the skies; at last it became a 
mere market cart trucking religion 
through the streets of Europe. 

It is immaterial whether an individual 
be held back in his development by indul- 
gence in the grosser forms of sense, or 
whether by too great devotion to the 
mere externals of custom or habit, life is 
robbed of its greatest riches. So it does 
not matter whether the forms imposed 
upon religion are those of costume, and 
rite, and prescribed order of worship, or a 


| long list of ideas and party words to be 


often repeated, the result is the same. 
‘The deeper meaning of religion is des- 
troyed by whatever detains it away from 
the moral and spiritual, and keeps it in 
bondage to-the external. The outward 
form of it may be of interest to the student 
of history and the antiquarian, but they 
are of no consequence as compared with 
the inner obedience and love of the heart. 

Many times propets have appeared who 
would endeavor to recall inspiration to 
the soul, and free it from the formal ob- 
servance of established rites. The -at- 
tempt has been made to take: religion 


away from the external, from the sensu-. 


ous, and make it an affair of the private 
soul. 
period now, as remarkable as any since 
the first century. The students of the 
future will linger over these days, and 
will use them for illustration as now they 
do over the eras of the past. These days 
seem mean and common-place; but all 
days do while they are passing;—to esti- 
mate them truly they must have their 
right perspective. Now we are too close 
to them. Soms time they will be ideal- 
ized, as we idealize the past; and then 
their true grandeur willappear. Then the 
prophets of this century-—Robertsons, 
Maurices, Stanleys Martineaus, Chan- 
nings, Emersons, will be grouped in the 
mind with the Chrysostoms, Luthers, 
Wesleys, Foxes, who have done similar 
work for other days. This whole move- 
ment within all the churches toward lib- 
eralism—source of such hope to so many, 
source of such despair to others—is a 
movement, not away from religion, but a 
movement toward religion. It is sense 


yielding to soul. It is another step in | 


ths evolution of spirit. 


We are passing through such a 


meeting of a friend, the face of a child, 
-the twitter of a bird, the sighing of the 
_ wind, a penetrating expression in a book 
_ or oyerhéard in .a conversation, a cloud 


> tap the wire any place and instantly find 


~ which high heaven sends its messages to 
~ every outlying province. 


“ love, but the outgoing of the Infinite? 


_ will neither lament the past nor will he 


life to its motions we shall find one whose 


When the recipient is in the rignt mood, 


‘ barriers between self and the Other. 


-and then affiirm what seems true. 


- willing to trust where he cannot see. 


‘ence. 
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any event is sufficient to apprise him that 
his heayenly visitoris at his gate. The 


rimmed with sunlight or moonlight,— 
anything is sufficient to take down all 
If 
they only have the instrument, they can 


themselves connected with the circuit by 


Let us be chary of words here, and 
rather think mcra than we utter, than 
utter more than we think. Meditation, 
the eschewing of all words would prob- 
ably be preferable. And yet shall we 
wholly deny because the evidence may as 
yet be fragmentary and unsatisfactory to 
some? Let us grant our liebilityy to mistake, 
2 Is not 
then this universe the shrine of Deity? 
What is this beauty, this justice, this 


He is in the soul as well as in the 
sky; in the arbutus which in a few 
weeks will push away the dead leaves to 
look at the snn, as well as in the sun itself 
and all the swift rolling worlds. His 
authentic revelation is on all sides. His 
valid worship is life consecrated to high 
aims. Light, time, order, races, worlds 
are sown “broadcast by his hand; and 
man’s highest use, and highest felicity 
consist in living in right relations to 
him. Who thus lives can be cheerful 
and serene amid all circumstances. He 


be too curious about the future. There 
is enough in what he sees to make him 


Whatever misfortune he encounters will 
be temporary,—will finally befriend him 
by introducing him to a new experience, 
and opening the door to a higher exist- 
Now we only catch isolated glimp- 
ses of the g’ory of a life when fully com- 
mitted to the ways of the spirit. The 
best people we have met are still only on 
the surface. Their life is still desultory, 
—made up of shreds and pieces and un- 
related actions. If the time comes when 
we are to meet one who has «xplored the 
depths of spiritual law, and has set his 


every day existence is a web woven of 
finer stuff than any cloth of gold; his 
voice will be melodious as the song of 
birds; and all his actions, being natural 
and organic, will be as graceful and well 
timed as the falling snow-flake and the 
blossoming tree. 

Humanity has not reached its highest 
estate. There is soul; but not yet the 
complete soul. There is not yet the full 
apprehension of the powers of spirit. 
All around us, and becoming more fre- 
quent, are signs of spiritual meaning; 
but we have not yet found the right key 
to them. Our day has had to coin new 
words in many fields. Science has- com- 
pelled us to reopen our lexicons and 
add new terms. But not only have the 
stndents of material phenomena been 
driven to increase their stock of words 
but the students of spiritual phenomena 
have done the same. Not only have such 
words as telephone, and telegraph, ap- 
peared, but such terms as telepathy, 
clairvoyance, spiritualism, have also ap- 
peared. Hach one of these words is sup- 
posed to name a fact. A new: field has 
been opened for investigation. For any- 
thing we know the time may come when 
the soul will have added to its present 
powers, another, which is now seen only 
in isolated cases and in. a rudimentary 
form, Tyndall has made us familiar with 
the fact that the eye can only use one- 
third of the rays of light which the sun 
emits. There are inffnite vibrations of 
the air which are too fine for the ear to 
translate into sound. If it has taken 
millions of years to form the eye and the 
ear, and they are still incomplete, it need 
not surprise us if the power of the soul 
to apprehend spiritual objects is still 
inperfect. Perhaps all these facts that 
come to us from -so many different 
sources,—the power of one mind to read 
what is passing in another mind, the 
power of the soul to run on in advance 
of the body which it inhabits and an- 
nounce its coming, the power of the soul 
to instantly traverse thousands of miles, 
through this ocean of ether, and look in 
upon scenes that are taking place and 
come back and report them---perhaps all 
these unclassified facts are the hint that 
Providence is about to carry humanity 
along to a higher plane;—about to un- 
sheathe another organ which will do for 
the spiritual world what the eye has done 
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for the material world,—gather up some 
more of these rays which are darting and 
playing through the abyss, making all 
spiritual objects clear and solving the 
mystery which has challenged and baffled 
the ages. The time may come when the 
eye shall find» new color, and the ear 
grown more sensitive shall hear sweeter 
music thanit has ever heard. What a 
new world would thus be revealed! But 
What of that revelation when the inner 
vision shall be so increased that the invisi- 
ble one becomes visible, and the inner hear- 
ing become so refined that harmoniss, not 
of earth, heard now only in breaks aud 
catches, will be heard rolling in full vol- 
ume through all the aisles and arches of 
this mysterious temple of life. 

The method of Providence may be 
trusted to the end. The Power that 
brought the mollusk and the sponge, then 
the fish, then the bird and beast, then the 
Savage, and then Christ need not be 
doubted now. “The barriers are all down 
nfront, The pastis great; but it is not 
greater than the future. There is time 
enough for every miracle. With God in- 
volved nothing is too great for our belief. 
There are races coming that will walk 
where we creep; they will see where we 
grope; they will fly where we painfully 
climb; they will see the sun wheeling up- 
ward in the spiritual firmament, while we 
see only the promise of the morning. 

Marking the direction the creative en- 
ergy has streamed, we are compelled to 
carry our thought beyond the present life 
and affirm our belief that the meaning of 
earthly existence isto put usin training 
for a life continued indefinitely on a high- 


er plain. Immortality seems to be the 
logical climax of the whole work. So 
beautiful, so marvelous is it in every one 
of its stages, this crowning beauty and 
wonder seems to be demanded to make a 
fitting. end of it all. Snch time, such 
care has been expended in producing it, 
that it would seem like an affront put up- 
on the whole affair to think of the soul 
perishing with its cireumstances. Surely 
it comports better with the method, thus 
far made known, to think of its orbit, hav- 
ing at death deflected from earth and 
time, as lying forever and ever amid nobler ~ 
scenes attended by nobler companions. 

For those who in this way translate the 
laws of earth there should be perpetual 
courage amid all the trying events of 
earth, ‘heir’s isa boundless hope. In 
the conviction that the best is the truest, 
they can dismiss all uncertainties, and 
adjourn the solution of all mysteries to the 
sure revelation of time. For them it is 
sufficient to be assured that nature is 
sane in all her acts. They allow no pri- 
vate fears, for they are confident that they 
and all things are included in the high 
and far-reaching plan of the Divine Proy- 
idence. ‘The vicissitude of the years are 
accepted without protest; the coming of 
age is shorn ofall regret; death is disarm- 
ed of all his ancient terror. The close of 
life will be natural as the closing of the 
day when work is done;—the call away 
from earth will be but the ringing of the 
curfew bell, as the darkness deepens, 
bidding them cover up the fires of pass- 
ion; then bow in prayer; then sleep; then 
awake in an everlasting morning. 


fas SULPILS, 


“The Higher Uses of Religion,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart 
at the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, February 5, 1888. 


More to be desired than gold, than much fine 
goid: sweeter also than honey, and the honey- 
comb; and in keeping them thereis great re- 
ward. PSALMS. 


THE HIGHER USES OF RELIGION. 


The art of the poet is to find the subtle 
relation between dissimilar things. To 
him ths whole universe is a vast banyan 
tree in which all the myriad trunks and 
branches, however widely sepzrated, are 
nourished by the same root. He sees the 
secret of the world, viz. that varie!y origi- 
nates in unity, that appearauce passes in- 
to Being. What the eye sees, and the ear 
hears, he thinks is a manifestation of 
what is deeper than sight and hearing. 
The world is thought takiog form; it is 
soul externalizing itself. Wherever he 
goes beneath the surface, breaks through 
the shell which binds all things, he con- 
fronts the Life that has been from the 
beginning. Nature,to him,is a symbol 
of thought. To the understanding the 
earth and the stars, the laws of chemis- 
try, gravitation, plants and animals, 
seem to be self-sustained; but the poet 
sees these are but satellites, and retainers 
of Being whose empire is boundless. 

All the laws and facts of the physical 
world can be translated into thought, 
and become an illustration of the moral 
law. Every event is a door opening into 
the holy place, to him who has the key 
which fits its lock. Thus knowledge and 
virtue, or science and religion are the 
same thing, seen under different circum- 
stances,—different, faces of the same 
shield. Gravitation, or the law which 
holds the stars in their orbits, is the same 
as righteousness, or the law which holds 
the heart in its place. 

Hence the writer of the nineteenth psalm 
finds no chasm lying between the physi- 
cal and the spiritual. Both illustrate the 
same thing. Not only the law written in 
the heavens declares the glory of God, 
but thelaw written in the human soul 
tells of the same magnificence. As the 


planets find their highest felicity, and 
their highest use in obedience, so man 
finds his supreme happiness and supreme 
compensation in a similar obedience to 
the law within him. A thought, this, as 
ancient as literature; and yet. as fresh as 
the dawn of each new day. Virtue is 
sweeter than honey, and its reward is 
finer than any gold of old Ophir or new 
California. 

We find our lives cast in an age that 
deeply loves the useful. To this test 
everything is brought, at last, namely, of 
what use is it? Other ages had inquisi- 
tors who asked what was believed; this 
age merely asks what is done? Those 
ancient inquisitors were no more relent- 
less, in decreeing the heretic to death, 
than is this stern spirit of utility when 
passing judgment upon the useless, 
Other defects may be venial; but to be 
useiess is mortal and unpardonable. 

Since the day of Bacon the mind has 
shown a growing tendency to turn away 
from the remote and abstract, to the near 
and actual. An actual plow or engine, 
that would doits work well, is deemed 
more valuable than all the speculations of 
the theologians concerning the nature of 
angels and the politics of heaven. For 
three hundred years, experiment has 
gradually taken the place of dreams and 
guesses. As aresult,a great change is 
apparent. The theoretical has declined, 
and the practical has increased. Looking 
at the great departments of agriculture, 
of chemistry, of discovery, of machinery, 
allthe broad ground of human knowledge, 
and human comfort and convenience, 
which so mark these days, and then look- 
ing at the former times and it is difficult 
to think that we are looking upon the 
sameearth. Probably no other age of the 
civilized world has been as little encum- 
bered with useless theories as this. Not 
contented with the study of soil and 
machinery, our period has studied deeply 
the rights of man,—his right to freedom, 
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to education, to improved homes, and 
Jaws, and government. There is not on- 
ly more mental activity than there was 
once, but it is directed toward more 
worthy objects. Having grown greater 
itself the mind can hold greater thoughts. 

The period in which the sentiment ap- 
peared, that the laws of God are sweeter 
than honey and more precious than the 
finest gold, was one in whieh the popular 
thought was turned away from science, 
and history, and art, and fixed upon relig- 
ion. In those days arose estimates of 
God and duty which have power yet to 
thrill the heart. As the sun was the 
source of light and neat and rolled them, 
wave following wave, over every part of 
earth—over mountain, and plain, and 
ocean, 80 the law of God encompassed all 
of life, giving !ight to the eye, gladnessto 
the heart, wisdom to the mind, sanctions 
to the conscience, and peace to the obedi- 
ent spirit. Modern science has not fur- 
nished any better conception of the effic- 
acy andthe majesty of law, than does 
some of the poetry of that far off day. 
Our life may be broader now than life was 
then; but we doubt if itis any deeper. 
Those days perhaps did not possess as 
great intellectual riches, or as great prac- 
tical power as these; but there was a sub- 
limity in their thought, at times, which 
has not been excelled, and a power to lift 
the mind above the trifling and place it 
among principles which are to the soul of 
man what the sunlight is to the seasons or 
gravitation is to tides and worlds, which 
has hardly been equalled. 

A question, whose importance cannot 
be concealed or evaded, is, whether relig- 
ion will have as large a field in the affairs 
of the future as it has in the past. Will 
it ever dominate the mind again? Al- 
ready the question has, by some, been an- 
swered in the negative. It is tolerated 
and patrovized, by some, in public who 
confess, in private, that they have out- 
grown it, for the sake of old associations, 
or for the sake of others who are not so 
far advanced. It may bestill serviceable 
as a check, or restraint upon those who 
are crude, and have not escaped from the 
fears which superstition imposed; but it 
will gradually be outgrown, and cast 
aside. Its use is only temporary; there is 
nothing in its essential quality to make it 
inherently necessary and give it per- 
manence. It is merely an accident in the 
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development of the race, and not a prin- 
ciple inwrought in the very root and fiber 
of life. It is the creature, not the creator; 
and it depends upon society instead of 
society depending upon it, It is the vine 
not the oak; a satellite not a sun. ; 
Marking some shapes of religion, in 
history, and the uses to which it has been 
put, itis not surprising that some are 
turning their backs upon it, and are con- 
cluding that the world would be better 
without it. It has been often only a sup- 
erstition. It has tyranniz-d over the 
intellect at times. It has narrowed its 
influence to the one o»ject of giving hope 
to the dying. All other objects have 
been crowded to one side, that the soul 
might be enabled to gain future happi- 
ness and escape the pangs of suffering. 
Its rewards were all postponed until after 
death. All the years intervening be- 
tween the cradle and the tomb—years of 
business, of struggle, of disappointment, 
of aspiration, were passed over, and all its 
help was reserved for the dying hour. A 


large part of the thought of religion has” 


been expended in debating doctrinal 
theories, whose definite solution must re- 
main unaccomplished, and which would 
be utterly useless if they were solved. 
After summing up all the limitations and 
defects of religion, many conclude that it 
is all wrong, and utterly useless and it 
becomes a virtue to oppose it. The high- 
est religion one can have is irreligioa: 
But is there not a use in religion which 
is inherent and necessary.and not acci- 
dental and transient? As honey becomes 
the measure of sweetness, and gold the 
standard of value, so there is a principle 
in ths soul which is the test of all things. 
It has taken many outward shapes, but 
in its inner root ‘itisone. As language 
assumes many forms, and appears in var- 
lous degrees of completeness, running 
from the names of a few objects among 
the savage races up to the finished speech 
of the highly civilized nations, which 
with its delicate shuding can name every 
thing lying between heaven and earth 
and can express whatever the brain can 
think «nd the heart can feel, but can all 
be tracked to one source, so with all the 
many forms of religion. No more than 
language, is religion an invention of de- 
signing men. As speech, and music, and 
architecture grew up naturally out of the 
soul, so did religion grow from the same 
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rich soil,—grew as grow the trees and 
grass from the earth. ‘The faith of Abra- 
ham, the integrity of Job, the morals of 
Aurelius, the philosophy of Plato, the 
lofty dream of Jesus, the moral enthusi- 
asm of Paul, are all streams issuing from 
the same fountain,—a fountain fed by 
those mysteriousstreams which run down 
from the hidden origin of our world. 
From the primeyal man, standing upon 
the border of history, within whose half 
awakened soul was the first dawning of 
awe or of terror as he looked upon the sea, 
or the starry sky, or death, and listened 
amid the voiceless silence for some an- 
swer to the questions which his heart was 
asking about the nameless Power which 
sustuins all things, all the way to the 
writing of bibles, and the building of tem- 
ples, and the raptures of saints, sweeps 
one unbroken stream. In the study of 
physical things all forms are reduced, in 
their last analysis. to a few elements, or 
to one substance with two faces. So in 
religion the final analysis reveals one 
steady and persistent principle. As every 
color of the spectrum, as every tint of the 
flower, the changeable iris on the dove’s 
neck, and the delicate flush in the sea- 
shell, if followed far enough can be seen 
as related to the light which makes the 
flaming aurora and brings day to every 
zone and parallel of earth, so, in religion, 
can all things be traced to a primal 
source. What is here, is there, also, only 
under a different form. ‘The superstition 
of the savage and tho spiritual apprehen- 
‘sion of the saint, are only modes of the 
same power, as coal and the diamond are 
only different arrangements of the same 
chemical matter. 

Only by somesuch conclusion are we able 
to form a just estimate of the greatness 
of religion, and its constant use in the 
world. Our young generation, which has 
inherited a passion for the useful, and 
has come into possession of more informa- 
tion concerning the defects and_short- 
comings of religion than of its excellences, 
through the bequests of the generation 
that has left, and is leaving the earth, 
should survey well the greatness and the 
virtue of this domain before deciding to 
abandon it permanently. They would 
find that its history is not all dark. 
T'bere are times when it could not be 
called religion, except by permission of 
the greatest license in speech. As seen 


now there are periodsin its history when it 
could only be called superstition. But 
the same license would be demanded in 
naming many other things, at certain 
stages of their history. When we pro- 
nounce the word “ government,” or “art,” 
or “literature,” we think of a condition 
of affairs approaching completeness, and 
not of a rude and inchoate form. The 
government of the most enlightened na- 
tion of to-day has undergone many and 
great changes in reaching its present 
form. Much violence, much cruelty has 
attended its development. In its root 
form it was the tribal government of sav- 
age races in which the strongest ruled. 
Art is everywhere the attempt to embody 
the beautiful—to make the transient 
vision an abiding reality. But it has 
come by slow and toilsome _ steps. 
Science is the attempt to find the reason 
of things,—to trace «very link in the end- 
less chain of cause and effect which binds 
events togeth-r, fastening ‘he rain drop to 
the ocean and this moment to the re- 
motest ages. But science has made many 
mistakes, and many times been driven 
from its unreasonable positions. The re- 
ligion of Alexandria or of Ephesus, was 
no more foolish than the science of those 
famous cities. The art, the science, the 
government, the religion of the world 
could unfold no faster than the soul out 
of which they grew could unfold. If the 
soul were complete, these all would be 
complete. Their defects are simply the 
defects of man. But as we all agree that 
an imperfect art, or an imperfect science 
is better than no art or science, we should 
just as freely accept the conclusion that 
an imperfect religion is better than no re- 
ligion. There have been, as Felix Adler 
says, only a few great religious teachers— 
only a few in all time in whom the religi- 
ous instinct became the commanding pas- 
sion of their life. But there have only 
been a few great artists, a few great musi- 
cians, a few great philosophers, as well; 
and we decline his inference that, because 
religion is so far away from common life, 
it should not consume any of our time 
and there should be no attempt made to 
teach it to our children. We do not act 
thus in other things. Why make an ex- 
ception against religion? We have no 
Angelo in our homes; and yet we like to 
have a few pictures there and try to bias 
our children’s minds in favor of the beau- 
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tiful. There is no Beethoven in our 
homes; and yet we have as good music as 
is possible for us there. There is proba- 
bly no Washington, no Cincinnatus among 
our children; but we would have them 
patriotic to the extent of their ability. 
So although we have no Gotama, no 
Christ, in our neighborhood, yet we 
would do well if we could have even a lit- 
tle of their fidelity to duty, of their love 
for the real, of their gracious uplifts of the 
spirit toward the Infinite, and could be- 
queathe it to our children. Thus, and 
thus only, can we be consistent—by in- 
creasing the facilities of approach to the 
knowledge of spiritual life, and rever- 
ence for the higher laws, in the same de- 
gree that has been done for knowledge of 
physical life, and regard for all material 
laws. Thus oniy can we absolve our- 
selves—by bringing ourselves and all the 
youth face to face with the highest truth 
of God and man we can find. 

Seeking for a merely economic use in 
religion, the searcher would: probably be 
disappointed. It pays no dividends, in 
material things. Nor does it raise the 
value of stock, or prevent famine, or pest- 
ilence, But neither does literature. or 
music render that kind of service. A 
book is not measured. by the amount of 
money it makes for the publisher. The 
value of ‘a sonatais not that it makes 
food cheaper, or makes a better margin 
for corn and cotton on “ change.” A pic- 
ture is not one of the necessaries of life. 
There is no use in looking at che moun- 
tains, or thesea, or an orchard in bloom, or 
acrimson sunset, or a leafless forest with a 
background of winter sky—finest of all 
etchings. No one has any larger bank 
account because of these; and yet they all 
seem to have their own adequate reason for 
existence, and do not apologize for attract- 
ing attention to themselves. For every- 
thing there is a first, or surface use, and a 
last, or profound use; so that, finally, it is 
revealed that the beautiful rests upon the 
necessary, and every common thing, like 
the ancient fanes, has a series of secular 
courts beyond which, if one will pierce he 
will find a sacred interior. 


“ All things have something more than bavr- 
ren use; 
There is a secret upon the brier, 
A tremulous splendor in the autumn dew, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire; 
The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breathed 
flowers, 
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In music dies poor human speech, eet 
And, into beauty blow these hearts of ours, 
When love is born in each.” 


A similar use religion reveals. It is 


not a surface and barren utility, such as 
a cornfield, ora market,or a jomt stock 
company, displays; but such as is found 


lurking beneath the appearance, and | 
stamps everything with divine necessity, | 


whether it be a hut in the back woods to 
shelter from the cold, or a gallery of art 
in which the beautiful of all lands and 
ages is constellated to delight all eyes;— 
a method of measurement of values which 
gives equal right to existence to the state- 


ment of a clearing house, or a psalm of | 


trust and aspiration. 


Life is not all summed up in providing _ 


material advantages. Money is needed; 
but so is friendship needed. Lack of the 
first would be embarrassing; but loss of 


ie 


the second would be a calamity almost . 


fatal. We do not see how we could get 
along without steamboats, and railroads; 
and yet, for thousands of years, people 


did get along without them. To be de- 


prived of them would cause a temporary 
inconvenienes, and would frustrate some 


well considered plans; but we could do. . 


without them better than we could do 
without human sympathy and human 
love. 3 


4d. 


On every side we see we are enveloped - 
by mystery. Our laws pretend to pene- - 
trate this mystery; but they penetrate it. 
Like the roads. 
which run from the settlement into the. . 
forest;—broad and well beaten, at first, - 
after a while they grow less plain; then _ 


only for a little distance. 


diminish into a trail; this into a soli- 


tary track, which scarcely disturbs the: — 


leaves; finally it is lost, and the unpene 


trated maze stretches away in every direc- ~ | 


tion. 
Thus lies the universe around us. 


We 


have learned the way to a few results. 
We know that water will turn our wheels;. 


that steam wit) drive our engines; that 


coal will heat our honses; that-eleetricity 


will run errands for us. We know that 


passion is strong; that trials are many; 
that sorrow presses; that jealousy burts;. 
that the heart eches; that death awaits 


all. Beyond these 
untraversed mystery. 


paths 
Who goes 


beyond these plain 


furnished with a strong, 


lis the. 


face's must be™ ; 
courage- | 
ous, self sufficing, spiritual instinct which — 


can translate hinis and subile suggestions 
into knowledgs; for the highway is ended, 
and he must find his way alone. 

Living thus, for «few years, amidst a 
universe of which so much is, as yet, un- 

mapped we need whatever help from all 
sources we can get. Strength we do all 
need, to carry us through the work which 
fal's to us to b» dons; bravery we need; 

and hope, and patience, and patience, 
and again patience we need to bear with 
the apathy and apparent preverseness of 
things. We need to have our awe deep- 
ened, and our trust; We need to have our 
purposes intensified, our moral natures 
knit of stronger fiber. ‘The upward look- 

~ ing power, the prophetic power, the ability 
fo measure events and give each temporal 
and transient affair its proper rank in the 
seale of things; the power to think 
of deathless realities—of God and Im- 
mortality—and power to feel that dark- 
ness, and sin, and pain, are limitations 
incident to this staye of life, and the soul 
is passing through them toward a country 

_whither they cannot bear it company,— 
all this do we need; and all this it is cur- 
rently believed—a conviction wrought 
out of the experience of a hundred ages— 
that temper of soul called religion is able 
to give. 

It has not done this equally at all times. 
But no matter how it has alied itself 
with ignorance, nor how muchit has been 
clouded by supers ition, it has brought 
this gift tosome. It does not give this gift 

_ equally to all now. But neither does art 
give the same to every comer. One may 
travel the world over in search of beauty, 

_ and not find it, unless he carries it within 
him. So upon every fit soul religion 

_ showers its gifts, supplementing every 
natural joy and making all of life a grac- 
lous opportunity; so that, like him in 
‘search of beauty who carries it with him, 
and invests everything with its charm, 
everything in life becomes sacred—every 
Cup given to the thirsty is a Holy Grail, 

_ and the weed by the roadside has virtue 

init, because it is the hem of God’s robe. 

It may be suggested that these uses of 
religion are too remote and abstract to 
gain the consent of the practical under- 
standing. Butit may be said, in return, 
that everything has an abstract and 
a practical side. A brick block was a 
thought before it was a fact. There will 
come atime when the fact will be gone, 
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and it will exist only in memory or 
thought. There was a time probably 
when the earth did not exist, and there is 
liable to come a time when it will cease. 
to be. Every concrete thing’ depends 
upon the mind finally, for nothing is 
permanent but is constantly changing 
into something else. The ideal is the 
most real for it alone exists always. - 

Yet these uses of religion are not so re- 
mote from the actual life of man as might 
at first appear. Religion is not 
only a great dream, which elevates, and 
inspires, and transports the soul beyond 
the bounds of sense. Itis that; but it is 
more than that. It includes good deeds 
as well as noble dreams. In the story, 
after the transfiguration, Christ hurried 
down from the mountain to the valley on 
an errand of merey. Thus in life the 
lofty vision is hut preludeanc preparation 
for lofty actions. Religion asks the fign- 
rative, the poetical, the transcendent in 
speech, to assist it in expressing itself;but 
when it relieves the oppressed, and cheers 
the sorrowing, and pities the outcast, and 
builds hospiials, it is using symbols still 
to express its meaning, but they are sym- 
bols that it requires no initiation to 
nnderstand. 


“Teep love lieth under 
These pictures of time.” , 


Itisa matter of history that when 
Rome became atheistic her art and poetry 
passed into a decline. That was sad: but 
it is also a matter of history that her man- 
hood disappeared at the sametime. That 
was sadder still. Devoid of inspiration, 
not only beauty forsook the soul, but 
spirituality went the same way, and man 
became merely an eating, drinking, 
pleasure loving creature. living upon the 
ground and without the wish to live 
higher. Religion is a fountain from 
which flows. not only beauty. but nobler 
living down into the plains of life. By 
exalting man in his aspirations and 
hopes, it draws toward the heights every- . 
thing belonging to man. By increasing 
his hope, it increases his courage. It not 
only solemnizes his music, but it makes 
his heart more tender. By awakening his 
awe, it teaches him humility. If at times 
he is carried off his feet, and is swept up- 
ward through space, as ifin a chariot of 
fire like the prophet, and sees the glory 
yet to be revealed, returning he walks 
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more reverently amid the affairs of earth. 
Religion has awakened the 
noblest powers of the soul; it has given 
the grandest and sweetest music; it 
has softened the heart; it makes life 
significant; and it clothes earth with a 
splendor not its own—a splendor borrow- 
ed from the majesty of God, as it borrows 
its refulgent days from the sun. 

The effort to pass by the inquiry as to 
the origin and destiny of the race, and 
think of it only in the present cannot be 
successful. We cannot become creatures 
of only the present even if we would. To 
eat, to work, to sleep for fifty or seventy 
years, and dismiss all thought about the far 
off past or the swift approaching future, 
will not suffice for any of us. To attempt 
to silence all such inquiry is to do violence 
to the soul. With that string broken, 
much of the sweetest music of this mar- 
velous harp would be destroyed. We all 
turn wistfully, at times, toward the future, 
and wonder what it holds for us. Some- 
times voices seem to be borne to us from 
afar, voices of match'ess sweetness, and all 
our misgivings vanish. 

“Oh land beyond the sea! 

How near it often seems 

When flushed with evening’s peaceful gleams, 
The wistful heart looks on the strait and dreams 
1t beckons us to thee, 

Fair lana beyond the sea, 

The land beyond the sea! 

Sometimes across the strait, 

Like draw bridge to a castle gate, 

The slanting sunbeams lie, and seem to wait 
For us to rome to thee, 

Calm land beyond the sea.’’ 

But it is difficult to keep this mood un- 
broken, and we must fall back at times up- 
onahope. Johnson was asked if he did 
not think that there is sufficient evidence 
of immortality, and he replied, “I wish 
there was more.” So we have moments 
when we wish there was more. -And yet, 
the very uncertainty and mystery of it 
adds a sweetness and a pathos to life 
whose value can hardly be esteemed too 
high. We do not wish to become mere 
creatures forever dealing with the certain 
and measurable. We become very poor 
when we banish from us everything except 
what lies within tangible Jimits. Vast un- 
certainties about the transcendent—a De- 
ity dwelling behind the clouds and only 


revealing rare glimpses of his presence, 
or the dream of a soul existing forever— 
are more thrilling than many small cer- 
tainties about the length or breadth of 
some near object, or exact thoughts 
about the human body and its food, and 
drink, for three score years of earth. Thus 
the power of man to think of a probable 
future, is as serviceable as any thought 
of an actual present. He finds more hap- 
piness in dreaming of heaven, than he 
could in the assurance that no heaven ex- 
ists. 

There is one gate through which we all 
must pass. Through it countless hosts have 
already gone. Heroes, saints, monarchs, 
nameless multitudes, aged, youthful, little 
children fresh from their mother’s arms 
are constantly going through that gate. 
With this opening outward, for us all in 
turn, we may be glad that there is in the 
soul that which even suggests that it not 
only opens for us to pass away from earth, 
but epens for us to pass onward toward a 
better earth. 

These are some of the uses of religion. 
It opens to our gaze the depth and gran- 
deur of the spiritual life. It comes allied 
with morals. It awakens all the nobler. 
powers of the soul. It is the inspirer of 
art. It purifies and softens the heart. 
It adds pathos and beauty to life; it deco- 
rates the tomb with fadeless flowers of 
hope; and over all earth’s toiling millions 
it pronounces the perpetual benediction 
of God. 

Comiag to these days, with so many 
signs and certificates of use, let no one 
think that religion can be cast to one side 
and abandoned by this generation. It is 
the greatest fact in history and yet its tri- 
umphs are still in the future. Measure it 
well. It is broad, and deep like an ocean. 
It is great enough to float every venture 
launched upon it. 

“The winds that oe’r this ocean run, 

Reach through all heavens beyond the sun; 

Through life and death, through fate and time 

Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime.” 

Trusting our barks upon its tide we 
shall be carried along through life and 
time, through fate and death unharmed, 
and will land at last on some far off shore 
of peace. : 
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“The Advance Guards,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart 
at the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, March 15, 1888. 


The voice of one, crying inthe wilderness, Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. Marr, III,-3. 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS. 


This sentence asks us to look, fora 
moment, at the plain, rude figure of a 
man who suddenly came out of conceal- 
ment into tha abodes of men witha new 
and startling message. For many years 
n0 such voice as his had been heard in all 
that land, .For-four hundred years no 
prophet had appeared in Israel,—a long 
night ef darkness in which no sun had 
risen, and ths nation was wrapped in 
deep slumber. Now there were signs 
that the morning was drawing near, and 
the heayy sleep was to be disturbed, 

Thera is a story in some of the medical 
books of a French officer who, while in 
the act of issuing a command, was struck 
on the head by some missile and rendered 
unconscious; in which condition he re- 
mained until the skull was trephined and 
the pressura removed from the brain, 
whereupon Consciousness suddenly~ re- 
turned and instantly the order, leit un- 
finished when the blow was struck, was 
completed. So, for many years, Judea 
had been unconscious. Worldliness and 
dissension had pressed too hard upon the 
religious spirit, and there could be no 
prophecy. The Jast utterance had been 
arrested before it was complete, and a 
comatose sleep, broken only by incohe- 
renf ravings, had ensued. But now the 
terrible surgery of events had relieved the 
pressure from the brain of the nation; 
and consciousness having returned, the 
first act was to complete the message which 
was interrupted when the death-like stu- 
por came, . John the Baptist began where 
Malachi ended,—with a command to the 
people to‘ repent. 

Tho biography of this man who came 
from the desert can soon be recited, and, 
in its outlines, it is a type of many others, 
In the wilderness he had communed with 
realities, and had taken counsel only of 


his own bosom. He had emptied his 
heart of self, Ho had placed the lowest, 
that is the proper value, upon all those 
things—place, reputation, money, food, 
appare]—upon which men place usually 
the highest value. So poor was he that 
slaves could rob him of nothing; so rich 
was he that- kings could give him noth- 
ing. Strong, self-reliant, fearless, without 
gilding of any kind, he attacked the 
wrongs he saw. Here was an iconoclast 
with a hammer. He spared none. Tho 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees in the temple, 
and the vice of Herod in his palace were 
alike odious to him. Such as he, in all 
ages, “take a bee-line tothe scaffold.” 
He can be seen there, for a few mon'hs, 
moving to and fro amid the falsities of his 
age; a kind of reckless giant swinging bis 
elub in every direction and shattering 
whatsoever it fell upon; taking no account 
of his own’ eafety or perscnality; 
willing to become. only .a herald to 
another, become a, mere voice in 
the wilderness proclaiming the coming 
of- the kingdom of God, and then ~ 
die away ‘and fade out of the memory of 
man. Then we see him in prison; then he 
is seen under the axe of Herod, placed 
there at the request of a dancing girl. 


/Then‘he disappears from history. His 


body mingled with its native clay, and the 
fiery spirit which had animated it re- 
turned to. the source whence it came. — 
Herod was haunted by the guilty sus- 
picion, in‘after years, that John had ris- 
en from the dead, and was again rebuk- 
ing the sinsof tha people. It was not 
true, except as ‘always the truth keeps 
rising from the dead and renews its hos- 
tility to error. he soul of this man has 
been back on earth many times. It was 
with the Waldenses and the Huguenots; 
with the martyrsin England and Hol'and; 
with those in all places who haye bsen 
strong, uncompromising friends of ideas 
which lay far in advance of the multitude. - 


‘He was a herald announcing the ap- 
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proach of the king; he was the advance 
guard of the great army; he was not the 
sua, but he wasthe red ray streaming first 
over the horizon as a forerunner of the sun. 

In the division of labor made necessary 
by the limitations of each individual and 
the greatness of each undertaking, to 
each class of mortals a task is assigned. 
There is a task for the men of thought; 
one for the men of sentimert; one for the 
men of action. The philosopher, poet, 
inventor, discoverer, laboref is alike nec- 
essary. It need not humiliate an indi- 
vidual that he cannot do all things. His 
only humiliation can come if, having 
something to do, he fails to doit. Every 
man must work by the piece in this vast 
factory of the world; and his merit con- 
sists, not so much in the piece he is mak- 
ingas the way in which he makes it, 
and in his having it completed when it is 
needed so that the great work will not be 
hindered. 

In taking a journey by the railway, as 
one is hurled along from city to city fur- 
thering his business or returning to his 
home, he hardly knows to whom he is 
most indebted for the speed and com- 
fort of his journey. Ifhe thinks of the 
men who built and furnished the road 
his thought cannot tarry with them, It 
goes back to those who planned the road; 
then there arise before the mind those 
who surveyed the way, and all the army 
who came along after them armed with 
axes and plows and shovels, and those 
who came still later with ties and spikes 
and nails. ‘Then the mind recalls those 
who first discovered the power of steam, 
those who invented the steam engine, those 
who built the first railroad. To every 
one of these the. traveler is indebted. 
Then he can recall the group of men 
through whose care he is passing; the 
men who read the click of the telegraph, 
the engineer, the firemen, the switchmen, 
the flagmen, the conductor, the brakemen, 
the men who swing the lantern at night, 
and the men who sound the wheels to see 
that all is rights Thus, each journey that 
one takes is the result of the thought and 
labor and care of thousands of others. 
But a railway journey is a picturein min- 
iature of what is always occurring in life. 
Each member of modern society is de- 
pendent upon all others. Each one has 
taxed alllands and all ages. 

Conceding the necessity and honorable- 


ness of all classes of toilers, we are com- 
pelled to put a high estimate upon those 
whorun on in advance of the multitude and 
prepare the way for its coming. It is not 
enough that there are those who, by se- 
cluding themselves in the closet, discov- 
er the hidden facts of nature, or of phi- 
losophy, but there must be a second group 
who carry these truths out where the 
world can see them. Galileo and others 
held, as a theory, that the earth was 
round; but Columbus had to carry that 
truth to the mind of the public. : 
‘‘What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy 
Judged that the earth, like an orange was round! 
None of them ever said, ‘Come along, follow me,’ 
Sail to the West, and the East will be found!” 

Roger Bacon held in theory the mod- 
ern railroad and steam boat, but Stephen- 
son and Fulton had to make them facts. 
As Aurora was the goddess who hurried 
along in her chariot and opened the gates of 
day, that the sun might fling his rays up- 
on the waiting earth, so there are mor- 
tals set apart for opening the gates of the 
world that truth may fling its beams up- 
on the waiting heart of mankind. 

For ages the Nile concealed its source. 
It has been found at Jast. But what har- 
dy adventurer will pierce the primal 
wilderness, and find the spring whence 
all these nearer rivers issue? Whence 
came thought? Whence literature? 
whence religion? Or who first found the 
source of these still nearer streams,—the 
art which builds the home, the fire on the 
hearth, the clothing that shelters and 
adorns? No onecan answer; his name 
long since faded fromthe memory of man. 
But be assured it was some one who 
dared to hurry along far in advance of the 
multitude. 

“Men 
Perishedin winter winds till one smote fire 
From flint stones coldly hiding what they held, 
The red spark treasured fromthe kindling sun; 


They gorged on flesh like wolves till one sowed 
corn ; 


Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 
They pees and babbled till some tongue struck 
speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 
What good gift have my brothers but it came 
From search, and strife, and loving sacrifice?” 
It is difficult to find where any idea 
originated. Darwin, standing by the sea 
one day, saw thistle down_bearing seeds 
carried by the wind toward the shoze and 
he concluded that it had come across the 
channel from France. Wishing to verify 
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this it only took him three years to find a 
cross. To find a cross indeed; but also to 
become the founder of a new civilization, 
to give his name to an era runaing through 
many hundreds of years, and become the 
type of all who, by their toil and_suffer- 
ing, have been saviors of mankind. 

It is always thus. It is not truth in 
theory, it is truth in practice that disturbs. 
The rights of man, in the abstract, was a 
harmless doctrine. No king lost his 
throne, no tyrant was disturbed while it 
wus only a doctrine held by afew philos- 
ophers and poets, But when a few men 
undertook to put it in practice, then tu- 
mult and war followed. Thus came the 
advance heralds crying out that the slave 
must be free. Thus came the O’Connells, 
and thus come the Parnells to redress the 
wrongs of Ireland. Thus come those who 
would redeem our land from the reign of 
intemperance. They all meet with opposi- 
tion because they become the turning 
point between the old and the new. 
They are attempting tocarry truth over 
from philosophy into society. They 
are forerunners of that kingdom of God, 
which is forever coming, but which never 
comes in its fulness. 

With this way of reflecting, what is 
our own age but a promise of what is yet 
to be? Society has made a great march 
since the day when Herod beheaded the 
intrepid advance guard of the-great chris- 
tian host, but we see the line still broken. 
The army does not form a solid front of 
advance upon a wide unobstructed plain. 
What we see is only here and therea 
group of isolated truths. We have been 
apprised that reform is on the way—re- 
form in religion, in politics, in society, 
but it has not yet appeared in solid col- 
umn. Many of the words we use—re- 
ligion, education, liberty, fraternity, are 
not complete and exhaustive terms. 
They only express a partial condition of 
affairs. They are not the true religion, 
andfeducation, and*liberty, and frater- 
nity; they are only seut to bear witness of 
the coming of these royal things. They 
are advance couriers of thejcoming King. 
As that ancient herald said there was 
coming after himone whose shoes he was 


not worthy to unloose so,"let us trust, 


there is coming a condition to earth so 
royal, so blessed that thetgreatest things 
of this period will not be worthy to be- 
come its servants, 


The glory of today is only relative. As 
the earth has grown more worthy in every 
passing epoch—the monster giving way 
to man, the old reptile changing grad- 
ually into birds of gorgeous plumage and 
sweet song—so the world of mankind 
should be forever advancing toward new 
use and increasing splendor of mind and 
heart. As we look back upon much of 
the past with a kind of pity, so there will 
probably come a future that will be 
ashamed to own this age as its ancestor. 

The problem of these days is, how shall 
the facts and truths that have been dis- 
covered be applied to life? What will 
impel our youth to press forward along 
the path of this new career that is opened 
forthem? Our truths have been gathered 
in from every side. Hereare truths of 
temperance, of industry. of benevolence, 
of morals in abundance,—most priceless 
jewels awaiting only a setting in human 
life, to find their highest beauty and 
highest use. If having come thusfar, our 
youth decline to go further, all will be lost. 
To admire beauty and virtue is not 
enough. Many have come to that and 
still perished. History tells us of na- 
tions that -have died, though they have 
been rich in sculptors and orators and 
poets and philosophers, simply because 
in all the throng there was none who was 
consumed with a passion to transform the 
characters of men. There was more love 
for a fine picture than for a noble soul; 
an age of art was thought to be more val- 
uable than an age of — righteousness. 
Thus, if this generation prefers merely to 
gaze upon the ideas of truth, of temper- 
ance, of equity, of religion as so many 
beautiful pictures, it will stop far short, 
of its true greatness. True grandeur is 
reserved for those who will go out of the 
gallery, where these pictures are hung, 
and reenact them in actual life. If high 
thought makes the present glorious, high 
actions can make the future still more ~ 
glorious. 

The method of life seems to be -that of 
perpetual advance. Lines of truth are 
sent along in front of the main force. As 
fast as the main body of society overtakes 
this vanguard, away it flies again and sets 
up its banner on some far outpost in the 
wilderness, and the whole army must 
strike tent and push after it. Every 
march is a victory; but the final victory 
is not yet reached. In this life we shall 


probably never reach it. We shall all die 
saying “we have seen thearmy marching 
forward, but the splendor of the final 
conquest we have not seen.” To com- 
plete this method of earth we may as- 
sume that, while society will keep up its 
thousand year march toward the perfect, 
death having overtaken us we shall but 
be introduced by that mysterious change 
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to a condition under which we can re- 
sume the lawof progress. And, it may be, 
that looking back upon this existence we 
shall see clearly what we now see but dimly 
that this life was the first steps in an ever 
upward march, Thisis only a forerunner 
of that which 1s to come;—earthly life is 
but the light in the east to herald the ever 
lasting day. 
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“The Unseen Power,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart 
at the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, March 11, 1888. 


For the things that are seen are temporal; but 
the things that are not seen are eternal.—PAUL, 


THE UNSEEN POWER. 


At the first reading these words seem 
false and contradictory, and put an affront 
upon the natural understanding. What 
is so stable as the seen; what so transient, 
s0 evanescent astheunseen? We use the 
visible object as a type of the enduring, 
We speak of the everlasting hills, the 
eternal mountains, the changeless sea, 
the immovable foundations of the earth, 
the ancient sun, the constant stars. Goe- 
the, and Longfellow and we know not 
how many others, have told us that art 
is long and timeisshort. Referring to 
the pyramids, Napoleon told his soldiers 
that forty centuries were looking down 
upon them; and there they will probably 
stand for forty centuries more, looking 
down upon the actsofman. The Sum- 
mer tourist sees the same Sphinx that He- 
rodotus saw. The English abbeys have 
seen a score of generations turn to dust; 
while they still remain to delight the eye, 
and awe the heart of each newly arrived 
group upon earth. A river seems tobe 
permanent. The Nile and the Mississ- 
ippi are older than we can find arithme- 
tic to compute; their source seems to 
have been in some indefinite, geologic 
period and they outdate time as man 
measures ?#t with reference to himself. 
The upper regions are cailed the firma- 
ment. because they seem so permanent, 
so changeless. How firm and unchang- 
ing that upper world, which the eye sees, 
does appear! From age to age the sun 
keeps his course, and the moon. There 
glide the silent stars as they did when our 
Aryan fathers gazed at them, on the 
plains of Asia, thousands of years ago. 
Among them threads this earth of ours 
with its striped zones; with its seasons 
and climates; with a coat woven of more 
colors than that of Joseph; keeping, to a 


second, every one of its appointments. 


Over us bends an azure roof, forever tran- 
quil, forever constant; which the earth- 
quake seems powerless to disturb, and 
over which battalions of storm clouds 
rush and leave neither scar nor stain. 
Thus do the senses, and the understand- 
ing ascribe a kind of absolute and perma- 
nent existence to visible objects. 

But introduce Reason upon the scene 
and-our convictions of the stability of all 
external forms, whether of art or nature, 
are shaken. Deep, persistent thought 
inverts the view which is wont to 
make the seen eternal, and the unseen 
transient and temporary. With this new 
key applied, many new bolts are slipped 
and many new doors are opened, giving a 
wholly different aspect to the condition 
of affairs. The understanding becomes 
silent and subservient when it sees the 
facts upon which it depended, one after 
another, ranging themselves on the side 
of thought or reason. 

Seen from the point of the intellect, 
the whole world is phenomenal and trans- 
itory. What we call a visible fact—as 
rock, or tree, or flower, or man, or star,— 
is a temporary mode of manifestation of 
an invisible force;—it is aripple mark 
showing how high the waves of Being 
have risen at a certain date. The world, 
which the senses come in contact with, is 
the outline of a world which the senses 
cannot apprehend. It is not final. At 
any time these visible boundaries may be 
passed,—the exhaustless Fountain at any 
hour is liable to overflow its old banks 
and make new channe!s and new shores, 
Our earth, upon which we build our cit- 
ies andour republics with such confi- 
dence, stayed by inevitable laws and rib- 
bed by granite asit is, is only a tent in 
which almighty Power dwells for a night 
in its everlasting journey. 

These reflections are awakened, not 
merely in the interests of a religious med- 
itation which would trample nature un- 
derfoot that it might conduct spirit to a 
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throng; nor ara they the offspring of some 
ideal theory which flouts experience, and 
rejects the testimony of the senses. ‘They 
coms indeed in the name of religion; but 
not in the name of a religion which hates 
nature, but loves and reyeres her every 
process from lowest to grandest. They 
come in the name of theory of the world 
and the human soul, it is true; but in 
the name ofa theory which is in hurmony 
with nature in all her acts, whether paint- 
ing the wine of a butterfly or planting the 
love of truth and virtue in the heart of 
man. But they do not depend upon re- 
ligion or an idea! philosophy for confirm- 
ation of their truth. Theyare allied with 
facts which nature herself, which physi- 
cal science, which the long experience of 
the race furnishes in abundance. 

When the men of sciences beginto write 
a history of the universe, they begin by as- 
suming star dust. 

_ “The world was once a fluid haze of 
light.” Along with the writers of the 
Hebrew annals they say that the earth 
was without form and void, Finally this 
shoreless sea of star dust, in its awful bil- 
lowing, swept toward centers forming 
vast suns which, whirling, cast the plan- 
ets into space. There came atime when 
our earth, one of the smallest of the flam- 
mg worlds was hurled from that fiery 
center, and was sent on its wild wander- 
lag career through the dread abyss. A 
molten mass, at white heat, sometimes in 
light, sometimes in darkness, it went fly- 
ing at the rate of thousands of miles an 
hour along an unmapped path. Its his- 
tory cannot be recited in detail. Through 
the ages gigantic forces were at work. 
Gravitation kept it in its place while a 
measureless chemistry was busily at work 
refitting and preparing it for use. What 
tumultuous tempests, what awful upheay- 
alsit passed through asit gradually cooled, 
its great river beds, now forsaken, its 
miles of tilted strata, its mountain rang- 
es, and canons can testify. But from 
that star-dust period, which is concealed 
from us by a solid impenetrable wall of 
night, until the immense ice drifts came 
from the north bearing huge boulders, 
and, like titanic plows and harrows pul- 
verized the mountains, ground them into 
soil to bear harvests for the nations, there 
has been constant change. Nothing is as 
it once was. Old forms of life have giv- 
en way to new forms, The zones have 


changed their temperatures. Remains & 
tropical animals are found far north of 
the tropics. The palm once grew within 
what is now the arctic cirele. Nor is our 
earth alone in its changes. ‘hey teli us 
the moon isa burnt out world—a huge 
cinder dependent on the sun for all its 
heat and serving only as a mirror to cast 
afaint light upon the earth. The fixed 
stars, looking so serene and untroubled 
there in the far off heights are probably 
harried by thesame troubles which vex 
earth. The meteors which are seen at 
times flashing across the sky, and aero- 
lites which are sometimes hurled against 
the earth, suggest that the process of world 
building and world destroying is still go- 
ing on in the vast laboratory and foundry 
of nature. 
“T saw a wonderful light— 

Watching the midnight sky— 


Leap suddenly into the voiceless dark, 
And as suddenly die. 


Was it a golden lance 

Into the silence hurled 

By the Spirit of air—a new-born star 
Or the wreck of a world?” . 

The strongest work of man— the pyr- 
amids, the coliseum,: the parthenon, the 
Chinese wall, is transient.{™The earth is 
strewed with ruins of things that once 
seemed to beindestructible. The Roman | 
empire existed twelve hundred years; but 
it passed away, and its-shattered frag- 
ments now only exist as parts of other em- 
pires. Rome was called the eternal city; 
but the Rome of today is built upon the 
accumulating ruins of the city that was 
thought to be eternal. . 

What is being done for cities and mon- 
uments, of man’s building, is being done ~ 
for the hills and mountains. Standing 
upon the summit of the Jungfrau, and 
looking over the awful Alpine range, not 
an ideal philosopher, but a man of science 
reached the conclusion that these solid 
mountains would finally pass away. 
Speaking of the sun whose power is in- . 
visible, he says: “It was he who raised 
aloft the waters which cut out these ra- 
vines; it was he who planted the glaciers 
on the mountain slopes, thus giving grav- 
ity a plough to open out the valleys; and 
it is he who, acting through the ages, will - 
finally lay low these mighty monuments 
rolling them gradually seaward—sowing 
the seeds of continents to be;so that peo- 
ple ‘of an older earth may. see mould . 
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spread and corn wave over the hidden 
rocks which at this monent bear the weight 
of the Jungfrau.” 

Who, that has stood in reflective mood, 
watching the shadows chase each other 
acrossthe field on an autumn day, has 
notb2en overtaken by the thought that 
the field itself is only a deeper shadow 
which,in time, will hurry away? The 
flowing river suggests that everything is 
caught in a stream that is sweeping tow- 
ard the sea. Cast astone into a pool 
and the waves that run out every way are 
atype of the waves that are sweeping 
over the ear!h;—ci'ies, forests, arts, na- 
tions are all fluidand passing. The mists 
that, in the morning, creep up the side of 
the mouvtain like wraiths, and when 
they reach the summit are called clouds 
and go floating away like stately ships, 
hint to the observer that the valleys out 
of which they rose, that the moun- 
tains up which they climb, that he, and 
ail people are only a denser mist destined 
sometime to m-lt away and give place to 
other forms. Thus the scientist and the 
mystic are agreed that if there is any- 
thing permanent itis not, at least, the 
visible and tangible, 

What is all this ex ernal world that im- 
pinges upon the senses, and seems £0 solid, 
and conceals what is called the spiritual? 
Now they are coming to insist that we 
ean know more of things than their mere 
phenomena. They say we can know the 
thing itself, in allits relations. If achild 
could tell us how the world seems to him, 
before he has reasoned about it, the ques- 
tion would be solved. But the trouble 
is, we are all philosophers with our minds 
well made up before the question presents 
itself; and then our temperament and 
reading give shape and color to our con- 
clusion. We pretend we do not know 
much that is trustworthy abont spirit and 
all the immaterial and unseen powers. 
That may be very true; but neither do 
we know very much about matter. What 
little we do know, about the material 
world we have had to learn We have 
had a few facts presented, which we have 
slowly converted into kuow!edge. A'l 
the rest has been mere hint, suggestion, 
the reading of omens and hieroglyphics. 
How much of all that external world has 
an existence iv itself, and how much of it 
is dependent upon the mind that sees it 
we can have no means of determining; 


only we know that the world that we see» 
now, is not the same that we saw in child- 
hood. The senses do not always make 
the same report to the individual; nor do 
they make the same report to all people. 
So we cannot decide whether the exter- 
nal world has a purely physical basis, or 
whether itis partly an appearance, a 
phantom; whether it has an ansolute ex- 


istence, or is dependent upon the mind -- 


is an apocalypse of the spirit. 

One thing is true,—that there are 
times when all that is seen seems limited, 
and conditional, and the soul burns to 
find the unconditioned and absolute. 
The solid block of matter then seems sol- 
uble in thought. The mind, at times, fix - 
es itself upon the necessary, the uncre- 
ated, the immortal,—that which was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or even the earth was. When thus 
stayed upon thought, upon ideas, all the 
outward world seems only a_ passing 
dream, a fleeing shadow. 

We need not, howsver, b3 limited by 
this uncertainty bst ween the choice of two 
theories of metaphysics respecting the 
quality of matter. Science decides for 
us in so far as the unsubstantal, and 
transient quality of material forms is con- 
cerned. ‘The:scientific men are all going 
back of the thing to that which caused it, 
Science has resolved itself into a study 
offorce. The men of science assumed 
the atom as the last analysis of material 
substance. But no one has ever seen an 
atom. They became metaphysical, so far, 
and imaginative and created the particle 
as beyond sight and tonch—the first 
round, but concealed in the depths, of the 
ladder by which matter ascends. Now 
they are wondering whether that primor- 
dia! atom exists at all, or whether before 
that is reached, in the analysis, matter 
does not wholly disappear and there is on- 
ly left a puint in which certain forces are 
at work. It is often objected that the spir- 
itual world is unreal, and vague because 
is is unseen; but here is this invisible 
point in space, in which forces are man- 
ifesting themse]ves,—forces which are re- 
lated to those that build the worlds. 

We speak as if matter were solid; it is 
ouly so because our sight and touch are 
gross. Glass seems solid and compact; 
but ether, which is also matter, easily 
sends its waves billowing through it and 


earries light withit. Petweenthe atoms 
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of dense metal wash great seas of space 
like those that separate the continents. 
Hach atom is an island. An eminent 
mathematician has demonstrated that, 
in a piece of dense metal, the particles 
are as far apart, relatively, asa hundred 
men would be, placed at equal distances 
from each other over the surface of Eng- 
land; that is, one to every five hundred 
square miles. ‘lhe visibleand the tangible 
is not as solid as it seems. 

The senses are very powerful, and, as a 
general thing. may be trusted. And yet, 
what they have revealed to us of the rens- 
ible world is not very great. The eye sees 
much, and the ear hears much; but there 
is much more that they do not hear and 
see. On every side is an unexplored ter- 
ritory. The known is to the unknown as 
an island is to acontinent, or as the earth 
to the universe. Light is composed of 
seven colors; but the eye would never 
have kxown it had the falling rain drop 
not separated them and thrown them 
against a cloud. When they are thus 
separated by a raindrop ora prism, the 
eye reports them tothe mind. The last 
of the many colored band is the violet; 
then the vibrations become so small, and 
so rapid that the eye cannot follow them, 
and the color fades out of the light. 
Suppose theeye had power to follow these 
vibrations out into the realm, where it is 
proved they exist but are invisible, what 
revelations would be made! It may ba 
that the ineffable glory of Him, upon 
whose face, it is said, no mancan look 
and live, would be revealed; and it is the 
supreme Kindness that limits our mortal 
sight to the violet border of the spectrum, 
and bids us wait for the finer blending 
of the unseen colors until the mortal shall 
have been left behind. 

The same is true of hearing. The best 
ear can only utilize a limited number of 
vibrations, and turn them into sound. 
Huxley “says “the wonderful noon-day 
silence of a tropical forest is, after all; Jue 
only to the dullness of our harmony; and 
could our ears catch the murmurs of those 
tiny maelstroms as they whirl in the in- 
numerable myriads of living cells which 
constitute each tree, we should be stun- 
ned as by the roar of a great city.” In the 
Norse myth Heimdal had hearing so 
acute that he?could detect the-sound of 
the grass growing in the meadow, and 
the wool growing on the backs of the 


sheep; but the ear of the ordinary mortal 
is not tuned tosuch finetension. When 
the vibrations fall below four thousand, 
and exceed forty thousand in a second, 
the ear cannot detect them. Above and 
beneath these limits lie the unpenetraied 
silence. What delicate, thread-like notes 
may be constantly weaving themselves 
into ravishing harmonies amid those 1n- 
finite vibrations above what the ear can 
detect, what deep and broad rivers of 
sound may be roiling along beneath the 
lower limits of mortal hearing, no one can 
report. John Stuart Mili feared that all 
the possible variations of the eight notes 
might be exhausted, and we should have 
no more new music. But if his fears 
should prove true, the ear might then be 
put in training to form new harmonies 
out of those notes that now lie on the 
other side of silence. Already the micro- 
phone has revealed notes that were con- 
cealed. It may be that these are some of 
the wandering strains of those unearthly 
melodies which, in rare movements of ex- 
altation, we have heard, faintly, as if com- 
ing from afar like the sound of distant 
convent bells to the belated traveler 
borne by a fitful wind, and we knew not 
whether it was real or a sweet delirium. 
It may be, too, that in the solemn hush 
which precedes the souls flight away 
from earth, when the other senses are al- 
ready wrapped in the long sleep, this 18 
the music which the departing hear and 
sometimes lends to the face a radiance and 
beauty which health and exuberant phy- 
sical life could not give. 

Let us not become visionary, nor run 
on in advance of our facts. We need not 
insist that the normal eye and ear can ~ 
disclose celestial mysteries. It is proba- 
bly true that eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard the things that God hath prepared 
for those who love him. But it is very 
certain that there is much all around us 
that is beyond the reach of sight and 
hearing. 

Science may be justly defined as the 
sum of the known. Yet science has re- 
vealed also how vast is the territory of 
the unknown. Of all men, the true 
scientist has the least excuse for conceit. 
The more he knows of nature, the more 
hidden marvels and infinitudes he finds. 
Beyond his highest flight, vaster pros- 
pects are opened; beneath ‘his deepest 
plunge, new abysses yawn. Height above: 
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height, deop under deep forever. Forces, 
he has discovered;-but the original Force, 
the infinite and eternal Energy out of 
which all things proceed siill eludes his 
grasp. Of thisit may said, with the He- 


brew of Jehovah, surely thou art a God. 


that hidest thyself. “Force, force, every 
where force; old as eternity, high as im- 
mensity. What is it?” Carlyle cries. 
He answers, with bated breath, ‘It is Al- 
mighty God.” We cannot, even in the 
name of science, do otherwise then aecept 
this answer. Science found this Force 
only by studying its manifestations. It 
took the scattered, and, at first, illegible 
hints and built its conclusion upon them. 
It passed from the slight known to the 
vast unknown. ‘I'he various activities, 
present always in the universe under dif- 
ferent forms, as of gravitation, growth, 
decay, heat, light, motion, made the infer- 
ence necessary that back of them all is 
supreme Action. 

Hence when we speak of an unseen 
realm, all about us, the dwe!ling of an in- 
visible Power, and peopled by spiritual 
intelligence, we are no more visionary, 
and are not building a baseless fabric any 
more than are they who speak in the 
name of science. As they have been com- 
pelled to assume an all prevading sub- 
stance called ether, but which no mortal 
has ever seen,in order to account for 
certain phenomena, so in the name of re- 
ligion we are compelled to assume an all- 
pervading Spirit called God to account 
for certain phenomena which are present 
to the mind. If the process from the 
seen to unseen is permissible in one case, 
it is equally permissible in another.. No 
man hath seen God at any time, the New 
Testimert declares; but it is just as true 
that no man hath seen gravitation at any 
time. Gravitation holds the pebble in its 
placa as well as Arcturus yonder in the 
sky without becoming visible. The peb- 
ble may be ground to dust, and Arcturus 
might be shattered into fragments, yet 
gravitation wou!d remain and keep its 
grasp upon every grain of the crushed 
pebbles and every segment of thse broken 
star. Love is likewise an unseen power; 
but it never fails. Racescome and go; 
love never goes. Itis born anew in the 
heart of each new race. States, and 
churches, and parties, are transient; but 
that which makes states, and churches, 
and parties, is eternal. 


Beneath every stream of water is a bed 
of rock and clay, of denser material, but 
through which sertain tendencies are 
owing. Abovethe stream of water flows 
a current of air, finer than the water; 
above the air-stream a currant of ether 
flows finer than the air; above the ether- 
stream flows a currant of thought, finest 
of all, Asrock and water, and air, and 
ether, are nourished by some perennial 
fountain, so is thought sustained by some 
exhaustless source which sends it stream-' 
ing, wave following wave, forever. : 

“What is from Him is Him,” Sweden- 
borg declares. If this istrue this uni- 
verse is a manifested Spirit, as the body 
is a manifested soul. God becomes an 
unavoidable idea. A God whom we ¢can-- 
not see or hearin his fullness, indeed, and” 
yet not an unknown God. ‘The world is: 
a revelation of God as. the work of man 
reveals man. But the workeris always’ 
greater than the work. __ i 

“ Back of the canvas that throbs, 
The painter is hinted and hidden; 


Into the statue that breathes, 
The soul of the sculptor is bidden. 


Great are the symbols of being, 

But that which is symboled is greater; 
Vast the create and beheld, 

But vaster the inward Creator.” 

We cannot touch the sun nor clasp the 
starsin our arms. Much lessthen can 
we grasp and measure the Creator of sun 
and star. What we are thinking of is not 
the unknown, but the measureless God. 
Thought of all thought, the transcendent 
Beauty, the super-personal Power upon 
which, as a bird upon the air, asa plant 
upon the earth, man and all his interests 
rest,—to this we erect our alters and lift’ 
up our hearts in awe and adoration. 

If it be true that we are surrounded 
not only by vast physical force, which 
have made the oceans and continents, but 
by powers that have welled up in the hu- 
man soul as thought and love, and while 
allforms of things pass away and perish 
with the using they abide from age to age, 
what hope, what courage should it in- 
spire! There may be times whin the 
very greatness of the universe and its 
maker awakens sadness, and half despair. 
The soul sinks before it. What am I but 
a mere speck of vanishing cloud. The 
universe takes no account of me, and 
would not miss me if I were extinguished. 
It did not care for me before I came; it 
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will not care for me when I am gone. 
Yet the heart should rebound from this 
despondent mood, and seek a reason for 
being. As God was not too great to create 
the soul and endow it with affection and 
intellect, he is probably not to great to 
care for it;and when the body with 
which it is associated is worn out, or is 
suddenly shattered, the process by which 
another body, more suited to the new 
conditions in which it finds itself, is gath- 
ered out of new material can be easily re- 
peated. 

All things point the right way. Surely 
He whom no one can adequately name, 
who is invisible, but who is constantly re- 
vealing himself by immense and unceas- 
ing benefits, will not be foiled in his 
promises concerning the issue of creation. 
The sublime conception of a higher life 
for man than has yet been realized;—the 
= of an endless existence revealed to 
saints 


and prophets, which shines 


through the pages of the sacred books; 
which accords well with deepest spiritual - 
experience of every soul; which, if it finds 
no confirmation it finds no denial in the 
reasoning of philosophy, and which is the 
blossoming of the aspirations which have 
risen from the sad, weary spirit of man 
in all ages,—surely this was not sent to 
mankind to mock and delude him, This 
cannot be. That which befits man will 
befallhim. If he has infinitude in his ex- 
pectations, infinitude is on the way to 
meet him. He will go from strength to 
strength. One glory will deliver him 
over to another glory. Through change 
after change he will be conducted toward 
a more exalted, toward a superhuman life. 
He will have implicit trust in the Power 
that leads him through whatever strange 
scenery and circumstances his way may 
run, assured always that the future will 
be worthy of the past. 
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“Earth’s Constant Renewals,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart 
at the First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, May 6, 1888, 


Behold I make all things new.--RrEy. xx1, 5. 
EARTH'S CONSTANT RENEWALS. 


It is significant that our word “Na- 
ture,” in its early form, described a pro- 
cess and not a completed action. It was 
more a verb than a noun. In its original 
form it means, about to be born. It is 
what, in philosophy, is called abecoming. 
Té is significant as showing that those re- 
mote word makers saw beneath appear- 
ances and anticipated one of the discov- 
eries of our later science, namely. that all 
force is streamiag into other shapes, and 
that there is no such thing as the change- 
less and permanent. Everything is in 
transit, and is about to become something 
else. From the fossils of geologic ages 
up to man there is no permanence ; each 
form is a tentin which energy reposed 
for a night, Every natural fact is an ema- 
nation from some older fact; this older 
fact is an emanation from astill older 
fact, and so on forever; and the ultimate 
fact has never been discovered. What we 
see is effect; the cause constantly hides 
itself, The stream is forever flowing by 
our doors, but its source no adventurer 
has ever discovered. Once it was thought 
that if we could arrive at the monad, the 
utom out of which matter is built, there 
would be a solution of the problem; but 
it is now hinted that the primordial atoms 
are not final;—they are but modes of 
something finer and more subtle; andthe 
final analysis, powerless to the micro- 
scope and scalpel, possible only to the 
mind which is a part of the thing that is 
analyzed, resolves everything into pure 
force. 

Thus does science become metaphysi- 
cal and matter become spiritual; Plato 
ani Lucretius, Emerson and Darwin are 
prophets of the same dispensation her- 
alding the same truth under different 
forms; scientist and saint are alike ad- 
monished that obedience, that reverence 
is becoming to each, because every exter- 


nal form, from the rocks to the sacred 
books, is a stepin the long journey of 
the creative energy through time,—is a 
sign that some time God has come that 
way. 

Because nature is not fixed but flow- 
ing, that creation is never completed, our 
earth presents a picture of measureless 
age joined with fresh smiling youth. 
Our earth is hoary with antiquity, it is 
wrinkled by the trials of countless cen- 
turies, it is scarred by a thousand battles; 
and yet it is strong and bright, and, 
bathed inthe dew or sparkling in the 
sunshine, it seems asif it had just come 
from the hand of its Creator. The old 
and the new join hands. Sometimes vis- 
itors to the Alps, or the Rocky Moun- 
tains write to their friends enclosing a 
flower and say that when they reached 
forth one hand to pluckit, with the other 
hand extended in an opposite direction 
they could touch a snow drift—so fast 
does spring climb the mountain and 
crowd the winter higher. _But more won- 
derful extremes than this can be found 
all around us. With one hand we can 
pluck a wild flower in the woods which, 
for the first time this morning opened its 
eyes to look atthe sun, and with the 
other touch an oak tree which wasstand- 
ing there when the Pilgrims landed and 
has outlasted the frosts and tempests of 
hundreds of winters and felt the thrill of 
life anew for as many springs. We see 
the new wheat and grass growing out of 
soil which was made millions of years 
ago. In January we find the print of a 
fern in a piece of coal, where it found its 
tomb long before the silence of earth was 
broken by the sound of any human voice. 
In June we find a real fern growing in 
the woods which would fit the print in 
the coal and the old age and the new are 
united. We can read the history of an- 
cient times, of races just emerging from 
savagery, of perished dynasties, of buried 
cities, the acts of people who lived and 
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died so long ago that the mind can hard- 
ly picture them as living on the same 
planet, and then can turn to the daily pa- 
per and read of the nations now living on 
the earth with their art and cities and 
laws and vices and politics, running their 
course and finally falling into the past, 
only to be succeeded by others. Thus 
the old and the new are strangely blend- 
ed together. The old art and the new, 
the old laws and the new, the old 
language amd the new are united. We 
are divided between memory and hope. 
We do not know whether sadness over 
what has been, or delight ever what is, is 
more becoming. We stand on an island 
which we call Now; back of us sea, in 
front of us sea. We arein doubt whether 
to rejoice most over the trials we have 
conquered in coming hither, or to dread 
those which yet await us. No matter 
what a new generation may find back of 
it in the way of order and triumph over 
hostile forces, facing the future it always 
finds itself standing on the brink of chaos 
and the unknown. 

Tantalus, who tried to quench his thirst 
at the stream which ebhed as often as he 
approached it, is a symbol of our race, 
The good seems always in reach, but is 
never quite grasped. Itis always some- 
where else;—in advance always; beckon- 
ing stil, and still receding. ‘lhe new in- 
vites, but eludes the old; so does youth 
with age, the future with the past, change 
wae permanence, the ideal with the ac- 
tual. 

By all means the method of nature 
must be adopted by’ man; he must be 
kept moving; must not be allowed to 
stagnate and become corrupt; the new 
must invite him though it mock him. 
The Hindoos were right in believing that 
by illusions the soul is instructed The 
new is always the critic of the old; but 
the new is only a promise, never a fulfill- 
ment, and in turn is criticised by the 
newer. 

In the vision in which the text occurs 
the mystic saw a new heaven and 
a new earth, and saw a person on 
a throne renewing all things. What 
that dreamer saw we all may see, The 
earth is constantly renewed. Everything 
is growing. The stardust became a neb- 
ula; the nebula became a ring; the ring 
became a globe; the globe became habit- 
able; life took form; form became man; 


man built cities, carved statues, painted 
pictures, developed trade, became a new 
spirit hovering over chuos and eyclved 
light out of darkness, order out of chaos 
and upon the old earth made a new one. 
Through million forms,—through lifeless 
strata, through infusoria, through sau- 
rian, through boundless forests, through 
meadows spotted with flowers, through 
the sea with its swarms, through the 
heavens with their worlds, through brain 
and heartof man with their many formed 
many colored thought and love, can be 
traced the footsteps of ono Power which 
has brought the visible out of the invisi- 
ble and renewed all things. 

Every spring day reenforces the mean- 
ing of the text. Looking upward every 
morning we can see, seated ona splendid 
throne, a monarch which has power to 
make all things new. Hach day a new 
picture is presented to our sight. ‘To 
form, color is added. Hyerywhere invis- 
ible artists have been at work. ‘There is 
a warmer coloring in the sky. The brown 
earth has turned to green. The buds 
have changed their shape and color since 
yesterday. There is a grace, a tender 
joy in a bright spring morning which 
seems absolutely new and original and 
seems able to blot out all past experien- 
ces, as the sun blots out the stars. It 
suggesis occult relations between the soul 
and the Cause of all things; it awakens 
the feeling that one is looking wpon a 
new creation for the first time and in- 
spires him with the hope that now he can 
begin to live a pure and blameless life. 
Follow the Spring and Summer through 
and every day will mark a change in the 
appearance of the earth. 


“Onward and nearer rides the sun of May; 
And wide around, the marriage. of the plants 

Is sweetly solemnized. Then flows amain — 
The surge of summer’s beauty: dell and erag, 
Hollow and lake, hillside and pine arcade __ 
Are touched with genius. Yonder r:gged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours.” 


The growing crops alter the expression 
of the landscape. From the time when 
the first faint tinge of green appears in 
the meadow until the golden rod is lining 
the lanes, from the time when the first 
robin’s note is heard until the thrush and 
oriole make hedge and orchard as full of 
music as if every twig were a pipe upon 
which a hidden. Pan were playing, no two 
days will be alike. TWivery dayis new and 
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fresh as if it had been the first-born of 
time;—as' if the East had ‘suddenly 
opened and given us a new sheet upon 
which to inscribe our thoughts and deeds. 
It is no wonder the Aryans in their at- 
tempt to name the supreme Power and 
Beneficence called it Dyaus or the Day. 
Is it not truly a fit type of God the crea- 
tor and beautifier of all things? Every- 
thing bears the touch of this exhaustless 
Genius and the most familiar forms are 
made the subject of a thousand transfor- 
mations, each one more beautiful than 
the other, and nothing is allowed to be- 
come: monotonous or common. | The old 
forms fee! the thrill of new throbs and 
floods’ of life. 

The spiritual, as well as the physical 
landscape of earth, presents the same 
phenomena of the old becoming new. 
The truths and experiences of life which 
moved deeply the heart, ages ago, have 
the same power to-day. We touch hands 
with all the men and women of history. 
Heroism is older than the Pyramids; it 
is as new as this moment. When the cou- 
riers brought'the news of Marathon to 
the people of Athens, their hearts beat 
with the same emotions as did ours when 
the telegraph brought us the tidings 
from Mission Ridge. Jealousy is the same, 
whether in the tents of Arabia in the far 
past, or the palaces of Europe or Amer- 
ica in these modern times. Sarah, hay- 
ing Hagar banished to the wilderness, is 
a sister of every modern woman. Othello 
killing Desdemona is a‘brother of us all. 
Grief, as old as motherhood, comes anew 
to: evory generation. David weeping for 
_ Absalom, and wishing he could have died 

in his’ place, we all have seen; the voice 
in Ramah, Rachael lamenting for her'van- 
ished children and refusing to be com- 
forted, we have heard in our homes. 
When love comes to the heart of youth 
and maiden and all existence seems dis- 
tilled into a single) moment, they think, 
80 strange, 80 miraculous is ‘it, that this 
must be its first arrival upom earth; but 
they feelno whit different from Isaac and 
i k ab at their meeting in the begin- 
history, and are repeating the ex- 
© that is as long and ag broad as 
man race. Honor, generosity, fi- 
y are constantly renewed. 
@ soul, when animated by the great- 
emotions, clothes events with a new 
‘significance. We know the secret of pil- 


‘large the boundaries of its action. 


grimages, and © veneration for sacred 
places. Itis that each pilgrim recognizes ° 
in himself something which relates him 
to the deeds that were done there. We 
have all been Hamlet and Cato at’ times. 
We know how Leonidas felt at Thermop- 
ylae; and there have been times when 
like Arnold we would betray our: coun- 
try. There are times when we would 
have drunk the hemlock, like Socrates; 
and times when, had we been in the sen-’ 
ate, we would have voted with the major- 
ity against him, Humanity is one. There 
is a spirit constantly reproducing itself. 
It moves in a vast circle, and the differ- 
ent generations serve to mark its re- 


turns. 


‘* For we are the same our fathers have been: 
We see the same sights ‘our fathers have seen— 
We drink the same stream and view the same 


sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The erate we are thinking our fathers would 
thin : 

From the death we are shripking our fathers’ 
would shrink: 

To cee life wé are clinging they also would 
cll R 

But it Bpaeas for us all, like a bird on the wing,” 


The spectacle which earth presents, of 
newness coming out of the old, contains 
a valuable suggestion. As the new day 


is'seen coming forth from. old time, so 


from old experience new power should be 
seen emerging. As from the ancient: 
earth the sun draws a fresh life and beau- 
ty, 80 froma dead and buried past should 
arise a newness of life attempting to cover 
earth with new ‘duties, new benevolence, 
new ideas, now worship; and ‘thus in 
beauty cause the moral landscape to ri- 
val the physical landscape with its amaz- 
ing verdure of forest and plain and flower 
spangled meadows. Eurth’s physical re- 
newals should be equaled by its spiritual 
renewals. When the trees are seen be- 


‘ginning to thrill from root to branch, and 


are preparing to throw out a larger ring! 
of growth, and mount in higher spires, | 
the soul should be admonished that a 
similar task belongs to it. It should en- 
The 
spirit that gives new worlds, new races,’ 
new generations, should be imitated by 
those souls on earth giving a new philan- 
thropy, new politics, new churches. J'o 
cease to grow is to begin to die. 

The method of nature is that of con- 
stant renewal, It is not done by leaps 
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noble tasks have all been dore. The new 
easily rivals the old. New duties are nu- 
merous as new hours. Before each new 
mortal a new path opens. Instead of 
complaining of monotony and routine, 
there is reason for amazement over the 
strange and varied panorama, and thela- 
ment should be that opportunities far 
outnumber our power to meet them. The 
new standards by which our life is to be 
measured haye been of slow growth. It 
is probable they have not yet reached 
their true proportions. But they should 
become the working estimate of our 
lives. Once the heart could not see the 
education of all, the rights of all, the 
happiness of all. Nowthe horizon of the 
heart is greatly enlarged. Benevolence 
is growing as great as knowledge. The 
desire to be generous should equal the 
desire to be rich. As the old standards 
were backed by force, the new standards 
should be re-enforced by persuasion. 
They should be clothed with all the logic 
and eloquence which the orator, the wri- 
ter, the philanthropist can command. 
The new ideals of temperance, of reform 
in politics, of purity in society, of sin- 
cerity in religion should draw the admir- 
ation of all who are well wishers of earth 
and loversof man. Weshall not be here 
to help celebrate the final victory of truth 
and love; but we ought to learn that we 


exist in the world to assist in transform- 
ing it; that we can only absolve ourselves 
by turning thought imto practical good- 
ness, and thus make the dreams and vis- 


| ions of the old ages become the reality of 


the present age. 

A final inference, and one justified by 
the way we have come, would be that 
these renewals are to be continued until 


| there shall be no more need for them. 


Hitherto the world has been conducted, 
not on the principle of anarchy or of 
chance, but by gradation and plan. The 
immense changes and betterments, which 
have taken place in the past, become suf- 
ficient guaranties that equal changes will 
be accomplished through the coming 
ages. We may confidently accept every 
suggestion which the wise Soul intrusts 
us with. The history of our planet re- 
veals its source and under what guidance 
it pursues its strange course. Weare all 
involyed in an upward movement. ‘To 
this we cheerfully resign ourselves, as- 
sured that nothing can thwrat the inten- 
tions of the Creator. Oh matchlessly 
woven, oh divinely fashioned world, in 
which the new excels the old, in which the 
good turns to better, and which lures all 
mortals forward by flinging out new ideals 
for every stage of life until they reach 
the very borders of heaven ! 
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“Spiritual Measurements,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at the 


First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, Sept. 23, 1888. 


AnG he that talked with me had a golden reed to measure the city. Apocalypse. 


SPIRITUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


_ Human nature is a compound of two elements. It is the union of matter and 
thought. On one side there is sense, on the other side there is soul. Not only to the 
German philosopher, but to us all these two august spectacles of an outer and an in- 
ner world are a source of surpassing wonder. They are the perpetual miracles 
wrought before our eyes making settled atheism an impossibility. A-correct theory 
of these two facts would amply solve all the mysteries of the universe. Out of the 
many forms of the one, and out of the unfathomed depthe of the other have issued 
all the sciences and philosophies and arts and religions of the wor'd. What we call 
science is the result of mind coming in contact with the material world ;—the at- 
tempt to discover laws and causes and find a theory of nature broad enough to in- 
elude all its phenomena and account for all its operations. Philosophy is the effort 
to account for the powers of the inner world,—to survey and make a map of the king- 
dom of the soul, drawing the boundary of each separate province,showing the relative 
value.of reason, will, emotion, and deciding where the balance of power resides. In 
art mind thrusts itself inco nature and reproduces her forms on a different scale. A 
canal is suggested by a river; a ship is patterned after an inverted fish ; the gothic 
arch is an imitation of the bending boughs of the trees, and the stained glass win- 
‘dow was suggested by sunshine filtering through leaves and hranches; the statue is 
modled after the living human form ; the artificial landscape is the attempt to trans- 
fer to canvas the river and rocks and meadows and trees and alternating lights and 
shadows of the natural landscape. Religion is the soul Jooking upon this amazing 
pobre and meditatingupon its Cause; then passing into wonder, then into adora- 
ion, ‘ 

At their extremes these two worlds are widely different and unrelated, but where 
they meet it is impossible to distinguish between them. They are a double star, and - 
no telescope has been found powerful enough to disentangle their borders. Who has 
sight keen enough to discover where the soul ends and nature begins, or can trace 
the delicate seam between the thought and the fact? Itis a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to draw the line between what the eye sees and the mind thinks ;—be- 
tween the splendor of a sunset, the solemn grandeur of a forest, the tender beauty of 
a flower, amd the emction that they awaken in the beholder. Is the evening star 
hanging there in the western sky what our senses report it is ? or has each one of us 
mixed some what of his own personality with it making it different to each, so that 
really no two of ussee the samestar? There seems to besome occult relation between 
it and us ; and if our mood were different half its charms would be gone. At least a 
part of what we see in the star, or in the tree, or the landscape, is only our mind in a 
different form, What is it that nature would say to us, when we are in fitting mood, 
but that we are a part of the same reality,—that the subject which sees and the ob- 
ject that is seen are both rooted in the same sutstance of Mind? The chief attrac- 
tion, the secret of delight which the tranquil landscape, the distant mountain fading 
into blue, the.sunrise, the starry vault, furnishes the beholder is the subtle sugges- 
tion that they are related to him, and like friends and lovers are set there to greet his 
coming. 


2 
“ Were not the eye itself a sun 
No sun for it could ever shine ; 
By nothing noble could the heart be won 
Were not the heart itself divine.” ; 

Man is the measureer of all things. With one set of faculties he estimates the 
shape and size and color of visible objects. He uses parts of his body as measure- 
ments of external things, as appears in his use of the words “ span,” “hand breadth,” 
“foot” “ell,” thus comparing material things with material things. But he is related 
to things that are invisible and whoily supersensible. He can weigh the moun!ains, 
can sound the seas, can predict eclipses, can analyze the sunbeam, and map the city 
of God which night brings out in the sky. Not only so he can measure the outline 
of that worid which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, -the world of trath, 
andjusiice, and love,and yiriue. Like the angel of the Apocalyps:, he has the golden 
rod with which to measure the holy city, which, in splendor, surpasses all the cities 
of the earth, whose every gate is a pric less pearl and whose treasury is filled with 
the honor and glury of ail the nations. 

if man were cut off from coatuct with the external world, were all the many 
forms of beauty and use by which he is surrounded wholly concealed, his life would 
be berett and saddened. When sight is destroyed a whole empire is blotted out of a 
soul’s. dominions. If hearing is inciuded in the destruction avoth-r kingdom disap- 
pears. What pity do we all cuerish for asoul thus robbed of its heritage and doomed 
to sit enveloped in darkness and silence ! But were we only creatures of sense, could 
we only become acquainted with the surface of things, of how much larger territory 
would life be despoiled, and how much meaner would its estate appear. ‘To see one 
to whom sight and hearing are denied is sad, indeed ; but the lot of that one is not 
to be compared in sadness with the lot of one who can see all sights and hear all 
sounds, but in whom is n0 mind to turn sight into beauty and sound into harmony. 
To the ear music is only sound,—a certain number of vibrations of the air; it is only 
when these vibrations reach the soul that they become music. ‘The eye is no judge 
of color or of form; a:l that it can do is to report that certain rays of light have 
fallen upon it, or that cértain lines and angles appear. It is the mind that deter- 
mines whether the rays of light, thus adjusted, are harmonious, and the lines are 
graceful. ‘lhe gle.ms of pity, the tears of sorrow, the rays of affection pour through 
the eyes : but it is not the eyes, it is the soul that pities and grieves and loves. The 
poem is musical and awakening, the speech is eloquent, but the inspiration and the 
eloquence are not in the poem, or tha oration, but in the spirit of him who writes and 
speaks and im those who hear. The senses go out and collect phenomena, as the ex- | 
plorers go out and dig here and there for ore; but as the material which they find in, 
their expoditions is sent to the headquarters of the company to be tested, so all the 
materiait which the senses find must be sent to the soul to be assayed. Great is the 
empire of sense, but the empire of soul is greater. Source of all that most exalts 
and glorifies life ;—without it there could be no beauty, no eloquent meaning to any- 
thing, n» consciousness of duty no sacred passion, no thought of God; man would 
be hurled along a narrow turbulent channel at the mercy of blind instincts and ap- 
pees for a few short years, and would tumble over the cliff at last into a fathom- 

@8S sea. 

Being a compound of dust and Deity man becomes a most mysterious creature. 
He can be acted upon and is also actor. Capable of such heights, nothing can go 
lower than he. He hovers between God-!1keness and brute-likeness. On one side 
he takes council with experience ; on the other he listens only to the voice of inspira- 
tion. Now he is prudential and counts the cost; then with noble indifference he~ 
turns his back upon the earth with its petty economies. and reclines on the bosom of 
God. Ha is sensation. he is also thought; fuel, and the fire which consumes it ; fi- 
nite, infinite He isa child of tims, builds a temporary dwelling on earth, is a poor 
pensioner and mendicant living by sufferance and begging through life fer erust and © 
cup ; he is superior to earth and time, levies tribute like a conqueror, escapes unhurt 
from all calamities and goes toward the future as confidently as if he carried 

“The golden Key, which opes the palace of eternity.”’ 


; “3. 

Life should constantly pass from the Jess to the greater, from an estimate of the 
material to an estimate of thespiritual world. Ruskin advis¢s his readers not to take 
too hasty and superficial views of nature. He says: “Select a square yard of the 
meadow or flower bed, and spend an hour or a day over it, Let nocolor, 10 tint, no 
form, no graceful bending, no perfume, no part of mary] escape, Having thus 
studied a mare yard you may know what a square mile is, and th«n what a hundred 
miles of hill and vale are.” His suggestion may be carried s'il) further. From think. 
ing of a hundred miles of hill and valley one can proceed to a survey of the earth. 
Then the borders of thought may be enlarged until all the visible worlas that deck 
the sky are included. Still onward the mind may travel until it visits those far off 
stars concealed in the depths of space. Thus the soul can pass from the study of a 
blade of grass to the study of aworld. Even then the progress of thonght is not com- 
plete. Having contemplated a world, ons is compelied to contemplate the history of 
mamupon the world, Great.as our universe is, inits physical aspects, it is whoily 
eclipsed by this marvelous being that inhabits it. The mind, beginning with a flower 


cannot hope to escape the solemn reproaches of the after years. With reck'ess glee 
time can be killed by the youth ; but, in old age it is revealed that the dart struck 
deeper than was intended by the young mun, and, eternity being wounded by the 
blow, has an account to settle with him. 

Whoso has learned to measure all thing by the spirit finds exis‘ence is great—so 
great that nothing but a God could have made it, and nothing but eternity can con- 
fain it. He whois fully comm‘tt' d to truth and goodness sees no hmitations ; to him 
every hindrance and obstruction becomes transparent and impalpable; the prison 
wall becomes an open window and escape into the infinite. ‘he soul is moored to 
earth and time, indeed ; but it can easily cast off its moorings and sail out into a 
broader and deeper sea, and over a sea, deeper and bsoader still 

But the material es‘imate of things is easiest, and hence most universal. Sense 
is clamorous and insistent, and wi'l take no denial. It asks not enly to be gratified 
but to be pampered and glutted. Antony like it would impoverish a whole province 
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to make one feast. Cleopatra still rules, and over a larger territory than ‘ancient 
Egypt. Fairer pearls than Rome ever saw—truth, purity, honor —are dissolved in. 

~ Wine to please the unholy side of lite. _Vanity, passion, the gratification of the mo- 
ment, are the measuring lines too often in use. Banod and all the higher powers of 
life are too much unheeded. The sirens sing their seductive songs to our youth, and 
no Orpheus appears to silence their voices by higher and sweeter strains and conyoy 
them unhurt amid the enchanted islands. 

Unless this Orpheus does appear, unless the soul awakeving strains of the ideal 
are again heard in our land with power to charm us away from our petty discontents, 
from our servitude to the material, we know not what will become of us. The cor- 
ruption which has attached itself to the best things ; the muititude of men who have 
come into prominence and power solely because they have become adepts in the art 
of success; the mad competitions ; such mountainous selfishness,— do these not all 
admonish us that we should turn in a new direction? Our generation needs a train- 
ing which will enable it to see that power should be guided by a conviction of right. 
We need to be retaught the sovereignty of that law that is more ancient than worlds, 
that man’s only greatness and only safety are found in his obedience to moral order. 
We ought to learn that insight and the forecast of the soul are sometimes more trust- 
worthy than experience ; that the Jaws of spiritual life are as genuine as the laws of 
trade ; that Bibles are as necessary as books of political economy ; and the kingdom 
of heaven is as real as the kingdoms of earth. To redeem us from baseness in our 
political life, from selfishness in our social and trade life, from formalism and pretense 
in our religious life, we need new gleams of light thrust into our darkness—the com- 
ing of a new Messiah into our souls revealing to us how transcendent are the cppor- 
tunities and outcomes of existence ; the presence of an angel teaching us to measure 
the fair city of life with the golden "rod of the spirit. 

The chief debt that we owe to Jesus and his friends is for their protest against 
the dominanee of the form over the spirit, and their method of estimating life. They 
set forth the be:uty and necessity of righteousness, the value of life on its spiritual 
side, an that it must be measured not by the suc.ess or the pleasure of the hour, but - 
by the wis:lom of all the future,—as when the altitude of a mountain is taken, not the 
waysids pool lashed iato impotent fury by the passing breeze, but the broad ocean 
becomes the basis of measurement. They went back of all appearances. Their final 
appeal was to the id-al right which resides in every soul. . And it must be written to 
their glory that not htugcould compel them-—neither threats nor bribes, not. Herod’s 
uxe nor prison, not thurns and blows in Pilate’s Hall, nor cross of Go!gotha, could com- 
pel them to withdraw their appeal or strike the flag ‘which they carried. 

What was done there should be repeated here. “Nothing could bring greater 
hope to the age thau the arrival of many who, expressing their dissatisfaction with 
all the superficial doings around them in church and state and society, would head a 
revolt and lead us all back to a belisf in the sapremacy of moral convictions. Were 
society well leavened with such, what beneficent resulfs would soon appear!~- Re- — 
ligion would become a real and vital thing; polities would be- purified ; churches 
would become sanctuaries indeed ; marriage would. become a sacrament. ; reforms 
would go deeper ; and as the snow bank melts before the south wind and the spring 
sun, and grass and flowers take its place, so would the selfishness and the enmities of 
maukind flee before these earnest hearts, and gentleness and sympathy would appear 
in their place. 


We must often say to ourselves that the world is but a reflection of our minds. 
Things take the value’ which we give them. To the mean soul all things are mean. 
“Tf we meet no gods it is because we carry none.” The small and se:fish heart can- 
not pray without revealing its pettiness aud selfishness. When the great and gener- 
ous heart worships though it be in a cave or a closet it will make it seem like a hal- 
lowed cathedral, 


It isa rule of life as of architecture that the height of the structure eit be in 
proportion to the breadth of the base. It is a rule which every young heart should 
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learn. If life be exhausted by too close attention to the small and foolish things, it 
cannot mount to the heights. Large hopes, large expectations should be cherished. 


Faith in good helps one to find good. Everything should be esteemed at its true 
worth. What is good for an hour should be thus marked ; what is good for eternity 
_ should be marked as good for eternity. The foot rule and the hour glass will serve 


fo measure the temporal and passing things, But there must be a vaster scale to 


_ measure those things that are enduring—truth and love and the friendship of God. 


As it appears to the most thoughtful mindr, immortality is not so much a selfish 
wish for a long life,as the noble wish for a great life. They quote with approval that 
“it is not long life but deep life that imports.” The soul growing greater while it so- 
journs on earth, only asks of the future for a larger arena ,and more time in which to 
act. Capable of infinity, it passes toward it. The soul says: “I will do my duty 


here. [ find every act opening the way to a higher act. Hvery thought is an avenue 
_ toa greater thought. I feel, at times, superior to all circumstances. As I go toward 
' the future all horizons recede. Hence I trust that one height will deliver me to an- 


_ other, and at last I shall be fit to share the will and truth of God.” 


Learn the lesson that nature and thought has set for us——that the soul is soy- 


- ereign and can place its own appraisement upon all things. Thus can we pass across 
_ the earth, not as slaves of circumstances, but as conquerors. We can build our own 


world as we go. Having fashioned the body for its own use the spirit can dispense 


‘with it when if ceases to be useful,—leave it without regret assured that, if another 


is needed, it can easily be formed. Let us al! trust that our life, going from fine to 
finer forms here, is destined to so proceed forever :—that at last we shall find our- 


selves in a new existence, surrounded by those whom we love, with no more surprise 


than when we found ourselves on earth or when, after a night of sleep, we awake in 
the morning and find the light of the sun and the dearer light of human hearts ready 
to greet us. 


PULEit. 


" “Life’s Noble Returns,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, Oct. '7, 1888. 


I will arise and go to my Father.—Luke XV, 18. 
LIFE’S NOBLE RETURNS. 


When the mind rises to ita highest form of feeling it inuariably forsakes the lan- 
guage of prose and adopts that of symbol and poetry. The highest statements of re- 
ligion, or patriotism, or love, are all figurative and poetical. Facts are the material 
of speech; bnt they are not, in themselves true speech, any more than boards and 
beams and brick and stone are a house. Science becomes most interesting when all 
its facts are shown in their true relation and are illuminated by thought. Each nat- 
ural object is a symbol, and suggests the reality fur which it stands. ‘Tyndall thinks 
that science owes a debt to the imagination. The mind sometimes flies beyond the 
facts and becomes prophetic. There are states of mind in which the visible object 
becomes subordinate, in itself, and it seems only to exist in order to becon e a tempo- 
rary covering for some invisible truth. ‘There are types of mind which see that the 
whole universe is a series of suggestions, of omens, of resemblances, sent to serve a 
temporary use,— a vast and varied symbol of spiritual truth and beauty. 

Among these clear-seeing souls Jesus holds a high place. Penetrated with the 
religious sentiment, to him everything became a reminder of truth and its approp- 
riate illustration. He finds the lily, the grass, the sparrow, the child. the sky, the 
home, the common occupations of men, all possessing another use and fitness be- 
sides that which lay upon their surface. The commonest things became channels 
through which the deepest current of his thought could flow into the souls of others. He 
always spoke in parables. His thought was so real, so palpitating with Jife that, 
like the spirit that makes the tree or the bird, it created its own form. His spe ch 
marks the shining moments in his life; when thought reaches its highest pitch and 
hurls itself into expression in obedience to a power higher and stronger than that of 

‘his own will. Hence his words are immortal; they are passed along from generation 
to generation, challenging the admiration and fixing themselves in the memory of all 
who hear them, and after a score of centuries are still throbbing with unabated life. 
Perhaps this is the reason that so many of his countrymen thought he was the only 
one of his kind, and that they said of him that no man had ever spoken thus to them. 
Amid a multitude of doctors and scribes and lawyers he was the only prophet who 
could utter truth good for all coming days. 

It is thought by many that the parable that has just been read was intended to 
illustrate the difference between the Hebrews and the Gentiles. Under the figure of 
the prodigal son the Gentiles are represented as having strayed away from God and 
having run into every kind of extravagance and vice. The elder son stands for the 
Jews who had stayed at home and been industrious and thrifty but had become nar- 
row and selfish. The wandering people having grown weary of their improvidence 
and want were anxious to return. The nation which had lived at the old home all 
the years looked upon the return of these sinful but penitent wanderers with a jeal- 
ous and fault-finding eye. Thns, by means of the familiar object of the home and its 
government and love the teacher carries to the minds of his hearers the lesson, old 
and familiar now but new and startling then, that God is no respector of persons and 
that love is as broad and impartial as the canopy of blue which bends above the earth. 

The nations which called forth such parable have passed away from the earth. 
The Teacher himself bas long since gone from the scene of his toil and suffering, or 


: . 
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remains only asa memory of a brave and pure spirit which once adorned the earth. 
But it is a quality of all poetry and parable that its meaning is always true and can 
never be outworn and dropped by the way. Who speaks truly to himself speaks to 
allmen. George Sand said that the works of Helvetius were popular because he 
told to all their own secrets. This is what the true teacher does,—he reveals a com- 
mon experience, puts what all men have seen and felt into forms of speech which 
they can understand. The reason that one man’s speech moves us, sets every chord 
of our being to trembling in harmory, and under the same’ words spoken by another 
we remain impassive and dullis something deeper than the mere elocutionist’s art. 
It is because one speaks from the inside the other from ths outside. One tells 
us what he has himself felt, the other what he has heard or. read. The fable of the 
sea-shell is that holding it close to the ear one can hear the murmur of the far off 
sea which was onceits home; but itis no fable that if the ear be laid close to one 
human heart, in its throbs can be heard the murmuring and beating of the great 
deep sea of humanity to whichitis related. The drop of dew isan image of the 
earth in its form; and that old Judean home from which the young man went cut so 
full of life and expectation, and to which he returned in penitence and rags is a pic- 
ture of what is forever occurring among the homes and nations of the earth How 
singular is this unity of the races which makes the lesson of two thousand years ago — 
fit so well the needs of these modern days. In all literature it would be difficult to 
match this simple story for beauty and pathos. It is not surprising that artists have 
found in it a worthy subject for their genius. But it is more than astory or a pic- 
ture. Itis life. Jesus seems to have been looking no more upon some home of Pal- 
estins than upon some home of Michigan. The parable is an account of things we 
all haveseen. Always young life is becoming rest!ess under restraint and is longing 
for freedom and change; always the home is being left in loneliness; always people 
are arriving at sorrow and loss, haviny been led thither along the path of sin; always 
there are t ose who raach the land of penitence by the way of suffering; and always — 
there isa Tather standing ready to welcome every wanderer beck to right ways of 
living. The story is a brief but accurate history of the world 4 

The course of some of the old nations which have long since perished is the pic- 
ture of this improvident youth on an enlarged sca’e. They came to the Father of 
life and asked that their share of the great estate might be apportioned them. This 
done they went out {o try life for themselves without the guidance of wisdom, Their 
life became reckless and extravagant, and haying wasted their inheri ance, long be- 
fore their natural old age, they were overtaken by want and wretchedness. They 
would have been glad to sati-fy their hunger with anything that they could find in 
that far country of sense into which they had wandered. They felt their want, and 
there came times of deep regret; but they never cama to themselves, a: d never reech- 
ed the point where they made a noble resolution They never sad, “we will arise 
and return,” but lay down in their wr: tchedness and died. 

The past also furnishes instances of nations that have added repentance to re- 
gret and have started out ona return to right and truth. Sunken in ignorance and 
sensua'ism and reduced to the last strait, a new consciousness has sometimes come 
to an aga followed by deeper meditation over the meaning of life and the r-solution 
to seek forgiveness and obey a higher law. The great awakening among the Euro- 
pean nations called the Renaissance is such a return. It marks a complete change 
passing over a whole continent affecting its art, its literature, its government ai d its 
religion. It would be difficult to picture a worse condition of affairs than that which 
preceded it. In the state there was treachery and tyranny. Literature was either 
puerile and foolish, or it was corrupt and polluting. Religion was forma] and mean- — 
inziess. But gradually there came an awakening. ‘The soul began to assert itself. 
Michrel Angalo appe»red and art was restored. Luther appeared and religion was 
reformed. Erasmus came and learning revived. Bacon and Galileo joined the 
ce many who had forme | the noble rasolntion to return and sciences becams worthy 
of its name. It was the agsconing to itself and saying I will arise and return to — 
higher ways of thought an! action that gave John Knox to Scotland, gave independ- ’ 
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ence to the Netherlands, discovered America, drove the Puritans to Massachusetts 
and the Hugenots to Carolina, and changed the star of civilization into a sun. 

Nor are instances wanting, in more recent. years, of nations having followed 
wrong instincts and having become the siaves of vicious customs, being awakened to 
a sense of their condition and resolving to escape fromit. When Kugland, under 
the leadership of Wilberforce, abolished. the slave trade and then abolished slavery 
itself the story of the New Testament was repeated. So was it in America in those 
years of tumult within our memory when a similar work was done. When within a 
few months a South American state fred her slaves the first steps were taken bac. 
toward the Father's house. When.the lameuted German Emperor wrote in his jour- 

“nal that his “chief thought is how to carry outa liberal organization of Germany 
after peace is secured,’ showing that he esteemed the welfaie of the peorle above 
~ military glory for himself, there was revealed that he would head his country ou a 
march away from the land of cruelty and war toward peace and the true glory of an 
_ empire. Treland is filled with sorrow and want, the fruit of centuries of mismanage- 
ment. Power has been separated from right in its government. Many noble Nng- 
- lishmen see this and are full of sorrow. because of it. Some of them have already 
resolved that the yreat nation shall return to ways of justice; but on every side they 
are Opposed. There must be more reflection over the rights of man as man, a pro- 
founder consciousness of freedom before the journey cun be undertaken. Deeper 
must the sorrow strike, keener must the repentance be, sharper the hunger for that 
which alone satisfies the soul of a mortal or a nation, stronger the conviction that the 
husks of power and wealth cannot maintain a nation’s existence, before the start is 
made toward the home where the Father stands wih outstretched arms. 
_ We can measure the strength of iron and steel; but who can estimate the bind- 
ing forces of habit? In the northern myth the gians wolf which threatened the gods 
could not'be held by bands of steel or weight of mountains; but there was spun a 
cord softer than silk which he could not break. The more he strugg'ed the stronger 
it grew. So man can break bands of iron an:! cast mountains out of his way easier 
than he can break the soft invisible band of habit woven from the threads which he 
himself hasspun. Habitisa kind of destiny, and each day its decree is rendered 
more inexorable. 
_ Yet there is something in man stronger than habit,—will. Sampson’s strength 
in the story lay in his hair. While that was unshorn the ropesand withes of the 
~ Philistines were powerless to hold him; when that was gone his capture was easy. 
But before his hair was cut he was defeated. He had surrendered his will to Deli- 
Jah. Thns man is always conquered when his willis conquered. Habit welds a hoop 
of necessity around us, and whichever way we move we come in contact with one of 
its bounding ares. Buta few determined strokes will break it. Choice annuls habit. 
' But it is easier not to choose. Nor will a simple choice, a single spasm of virtue re- 
verse the settled habit of a life. Following the choice must be the act. The deed 
must tread upon ths heels of the resolution. It is the nature of projectiles to move 
~ in the direction of their impulse forever until stopped by resistance. It is just as 
true of a life or a nation. Persistent direction can only be changed by persistent 
Opposition. 

Ta nature we have long since abandoned all expectation of seeing a miracle 
wrought. Surely the exixencies have been great enough in our day to furnish rea- 
sons for a direct and sudden intervention of Divine power amid the affairs of earth, 
but if has not occurred. Affairs in Florida are such at this time—cities stricken 
with the pastlence, famiue besieging hundreds of homes, whole communities mad 
with terror, people fleeing for their lives met by armed violence,—to fully justify _ 
 stipernatural interference; but no. God appears upon scene. No prayers seem to 
 availin behalf of these perishing hundreds. Everything is moving along the slow 

‘path of law. No more are miracles wrought in the world of morals. As there is no 
- short and easy path to harvests, neither is there to the kingdom of God. After sin 
suffering. Whatsoever a man sows he shall reap. As many steps as are taken away 
from virtue, so many must be taken in the return. 


When we hear of some one having fallen heir to a fortune the wonder nattirally 


arises as to how he will use it. Many gates open out froma life through which ~ 


money may flow, some of which will lead toward blessings and some toward misery 
and woe. One leads toward some form of industry, another toward education, anoth- 


er toward travel, another toward charity; there are others which open toward gamb- ~ 


ling and gluttony and intemperance and all low forms of pleasure, either one of 
which will be able to carry off all surplus gold. Not many of all the great multitude 
are troubled with the problem of hcw to get rid of great wealth; very few of us are 
personally called npon to select the gate through which money shall go; that is 
usually provided for by the time it is earned, and our near and natural wants con- 
sume it all. Hence the problem of how a fortune shall be disposed of is one that 
only occasionally appears. But every youth falls heir to an estate which is much 
more valuable than money,—an inheritance upon which no market value can be plac- 
ed. How can we estimate the value of life which each mortal inherits? No one is so 


poor but that time is his. What strength; what power of thought, what love and — 


hope, what wonder and awe, what drawings toward the perfect, what monitions and 
aspirations are bequeathed to every youth! If the question of how the young mil- 
lionaire will dispose of his wealth awakens solicitnde in the minds of his friends, 
what thrilling interest surrounds the question as to the way in which these treasures 
of life will be spent. Many a youth is sewn gving out free in strength and manhood 
and in fall pride of all his possessions who, having recklessly flamg away all his in- 
heritance, in a few years apnears in rags and want mourning over a wasted life and 
wishing he were back in the home of his youth and innocence with al! the opportuni- 
ties of living well and jiving long which once were bis. 


Some think that man has fallen froma higher condition, and therein consists” 


his sin. Others think ho has climbed from a lower state and is still climbing and 
his sin consists in his incompleteness. We need not, now, perplex our elves over 
this question nor, for our present purpose, take sides with either party. When we 
look at a few of the near and plain facts of life, or ask a few simple questions of our 
own souls one thing always appears,—that our relations to all that is high and true 
are not quite satisfactory. Whether itis because of a reminiscence of some higher 
condition we once occupied, -the memory of some far off time when our souls were 
nearer their Source,—or whether it is because the soul hus such premonitions of its 
greatness in the future, such promises and exxectations unfulfilled, such “onward 
yearnings of unstilled desire,’ or part'y from both we know not; but one thing is 
sure,—we are all, at times, haunted by a sense of demerit, as if there were a lack or 
falling short of what we ought to be. We fael as if we had not mada the mast of life. 
The performance does not match the opportunity. Once it seemed asif the aurora 
and the noon and the great silent stars were our companions and would aid and fur- 
ther our plans ; but we have played so false with them, and have formed such low 
partnerships that now we are asliamed to meet them,—lite the first man in the Gen- 
esis story we would hide ourselves from th2m conscious that we deserve their re- 
bukes. We feel that we have not lived up to the expectations of God. He must he 
disappointed with us. A strange feeling of homesickness, too, at intervals, overtakes 
us. We have asense of being in afar country. We have hired ourselves to hard 


masters. We haye engaged to carry food to the senses; but while we are busied at 


that task our souls are ready to perish with hunger. There come times when we feel 
that God would welcome us at his banquet table if we would only return, while still 
we stay away and try to satisfy ourselves with husks. 


The Kgyptians brought a skeleton to their feasts to temper their merriment and 


remind them that they were mor'al. Thus will not we. And yet we might all with 
profit introduces some larger and more serious thought, some more of calm reflection 
into our life of pleasure and toil. Every youth has it preached to him by his seniors 


that what is-called earthly happiness falls far short of meeting all the demands of — 


existences; ana, as often as it is preached, it is disbelieved. Perhaps, then, the lesson 
mighf as well be omitted. We might as well leave all young hearts to learn it as we 
have learned it--by experience. Let us be just to our fair old earth, too; Jef us not 
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whisper a word of reproach against the mother which nourishes us through life, and 
does what she can to cure all our hurts. Ours is no monastic task—the proclamation - 
_ that everything is empty and disappointing. Life is no Sodom apple. Beauty is not 
hollow, Human love is not a cheat. The summer ministers genuine delight. The 
earth baptized with dew; th» air bearing perfumed messages from the flowers and 
_ clover fields and tremulous with the song of birds: th» sky bending over benignant- 
ly as if it were full of infinite promises; the tender, half sad beauty of October, when 
the mel’ow haze in the air finds its way into the soul and half conceals its scars and 
deformities, awakening anew the fountains of thought and pathos, and life without 
and within is hung with richer drapery than «ny tapestry of Italy or Persia;-—eurely 
this is not atl a cheat and asnam, It seems indeed as if each year God outdid all 
previous a‘tempts to decorate the earth. And better than to condemn it, is it to find 
it admonishing us that, embosomed in beauty as we are, we should bring our life 
into hatmony with it and our work and worship should be set to sirains of joy. The 
soul doés actually find munch happiness cn the earth. 

Héenes no histy indictment need be framed against the pleasures which the 
heart naturally finds It will not bold. O, beautifnl world ! the soul cries, thou art 
not sinful; thou art sent hither for a benign purpose. Yet graven in the soul is the 
sure word of God: “I'he way of holiness is the way of peace.’ The happiest soul is 
the most obedient soul. 

It takes a long time to bankrupt hope. But after a while even it fails to honor 
all the exorbitant drafts made upon it. Deeper than appearances must the soul go 
if it finds satisfaction. Itis not for nothing that the strange unrest is so often a 
guest of the soul—that there is somewhat within us all which neither physical 
beauty, nor love, nor power, nor fame can wholly quiet and suffice. Forever God is 
coming to those who are squandering life—to those who have grown weary chasing 
phantoms, who are tired of planning for trifles, inviting them to return where are 
the true bounties of life. The famine is sent into the soul—the insatiable hunger 

' for realities—to bring the wanderer home. Beauty and truth and love are all high- 
ways leacing direct to the Father’s house. This we are slow to believe. We take 
the longest road to heaven. We exile ourselves by our bad choices. In after life 
we return as begzars where once we had the rights of sons. 

Once only can thers be childhood with .its joys and innocence; once only can 
there be youth with its dreams and glorious possibilities; once only can there be 
manhood with its streneth and thought and power of toiling and suffering. Once 
is choice given to every mortal. If the choice be wise the skies bend nearer as if to 
bless; events offer sympathy and life is growth and health and joy. To every mor- 
tal comes tho warning, 


“Choose well; your choice is 
Brief and vet endless.” 


The saddest aspect of our day is its irreligion. Churches abound without num- 
ber; but they are for the greater part only sepulchers in which religion is buried. 
They are historic and formal and speak of religion in a language that is foreign and 
dead. Religion does not come in contact with life. It seems very distant and un- 
related. Its sanctions and rebukes no longer touch the heart of this generation. 
It cannot be always so. What loneliness shall we all feel when, one day or night, 
we come to ourselves and discover that we are in a far country away from God ! 
We shall see that the bird is at home, that the flower is sumptuously fed, that the 
thousand formed life around us seems related to some all-protecting Care and is 
free from all regret and remorse. In all the world we only seem alien. Lonesome 
and chilled we wonder ‘ike outcasts in this resplendent world. But we shall not 
be wholly abandoned. We cannot be outcast forever. Some message will yet find 
us. Steeped in practical materialism and practical atheism as our age is there will 
- yet come a day when it will arise and make a noble return to the home of spirituali- 

ty and fa th which it long ago deserted. 
The final lesson of the parable is the sovereignty of love. Doubting many 
things, doubt not that love is gr at. What justica with its balance, what armies 
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with their power, what the furies with their scourges, what hell with its flames are 
all powerless to perform love can do. As the father’s heart leaped over all the dis- 
tance, touching the heart of his son in the far country and awakening thought of 
home, so the heart of God is never stayed by distance nor daunted by wretchedness. 
Love transforms the world. As the sun draws up poisons and malarias and changes 
them into wholesome air, turns battle grounds into harvest fields and carrion into 


grass and flowers, so potent is love ;—it reclaims the outcast, and lifts the fallen ; it 


can change fiends into ministering angels; turn chaos into beauty. rob the pit of its 
sorrowful victims and set the joy-bells of heaven to ringing over an earth redeemed 
and gloriefid. 
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_ “The Higher Law,” the subject of 2 Sermon by Reed Stuart at the 
. First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, Oct. 28 1888. 


The Jaw of the Lord is perfect; the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether, -. 
—HEBREW POET 
THE HIGHER LAW. ; 
There is, perhaps, no word that enters more frequently into our modern.speech 
than the word law. Itis used to express all the manifold operations of nature run- 
ning from the arrangement of the crystals in a bar cf steel to the arrangement of 
stars and suns in’ the planetary system. Nor does its uss cease when every operation 
of the physical universe is expressed by it. Like the empire of Romesit includes all 
.the known world in its reign, It hasinvaded the domain of man and accounts for all 
his actions,—for those that belong to the individual and the passing moment, and 
those that belong to nations and races and the vast sweeps of history. Man’s emi- 
| grations, his commerce, his literature, his art, his place in civilization, may. be all 
traced to the outworking and unfolding of events:in which his own will. was only.a 
partial factor. The soul which seems so subtle,so uncurbed inits thoughts-and 
fancies, is really restrained and guided by something inherent in its own nature; it 
has its bounds beyond which it cannot go, its constitution which its cannot trans- 
gress. : : 3 aihes 
_ Gradually this universal reign of law is becoming more and more recognized, 
displacing the old idea of accident and the arbitrary interference of will in carrying 
on the affairs of the world. Human freedom, like a river lies within limiting banks; 
man is free to go foraver in a certain direction, but ha is restrained on every other.side: 
by his own organic s'ructure; and gradually it is growing into his consciousness: . 
that his greatest usefulness and his highest felicity consist in implicit obedience: to 
this law which, from the beginning, has graven itself into the nature ofall things... 
To find a definition of law, which will not.awaken dissent, is a task so difficult 
that it may be called impossible.. To say that itis a rule of conduct established.by 
authority, awakens the inquiry as to the quality of the authority which established 
it. Tosay, with Burke, that it “is beneficence acting by rule,” suggests that not all 
laws are beneficent. There are. many laws but only one Law. The Hindoos call it 
“the smallest of the small and the largest of the large; all and knowing all things;” 
by which they mean to express its power and its omnipresence. Plato assumed.a 
divine origin for it. An Haglish pnilosopher said of it, its “seat is the bosom of God, 
its voice the harmony of the world;” still another has written, z 
Over space the pure banner of mind is unfurled, 
And the habits of God are the laws of the world. ; : pete 
A glance at the origin of the word reveals that it once signified-that which lies, or is 
laid beneath; as the statute originally meant that which stands upon. Thus law is 
the foundation of the statute, as the granite is the foundation upon which. the forests 
and cities of time are formed, The statutes are changeable, they come and go with 
civilization and races; the law is indestructible and eternal. It appears in a hundred 
forms; but at its basis it is always the same. Gravitation is the same, whether de- 
termining the flight of a world or-the flight of a moth. Whether itis displayed in 
the rise and fall of tides, in thé immense secular recurrences in the affairs of the 
world, which has made popular the saying, “ history repeats itself,”. whether it 1s in 
the measured cadences of the wind making its sad music among falling leaves or in 
thé beating of the heart of a child, the same rhythmic movement appears. Law is 
the basis of all things;—of that which is seen in nature as unmsaasured strength, of 
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what is seen in the soul as thought, and of that which is seen in history as states and 
arts and temples. ea 

When the Hebrew poet declared that the law is perfect, and that there exists a 
form of judgment which is absolutely true and righteous, he must have seen, not a 
variable statute passed by man, but’that law which lies back of all enactments and 
human-ordinances and -which alone ‘gives them even a temporary standing place. 
The fact that he wasapoet precludes the assumption that he found anything ap- 
proaching perfection in the hundred small sanctions and prohibitions of the Leviti- 
callaw. It was the Law found in the human soul, which is the basis of all attempts 
at justice and virtue on the part of mankind; that which is related to the world and 
eternity rather than to any particular place or time; that-which is'to all human ac- 
tion as gravitation is to the worlds or magnetism is to the atoms;—the law. whose 
source was in the same fathomless fountain from which poured forth the strength of 
the firmament-and the splendor of :a star decked sky,—it'was this law that seemed 
perfect. and whose value was greater than any gold. When Jesus said that he came, 
not to-destroy butto fulfill ‘the Jaw, he could not have had in his mind the statutes 
or Ceremouies of ‘his time, These, in the most direct manner, ke-did seek to oppose 
and destroy. n‘this greatsermon of Jesus Ohrist—a sermon whose truth is peren- 
nial, and whose realization yet lies far in advance-of the -world—the position-of the 
idealist, ofthe seer, of the reformeriis seen. {The appeal is made from the existing 
institutions which may have been ‘valuable:at-a :particular time, but which formed 
no part of the world’s unchanging god, to ‘the higher court of authority. When 
Paul was in ‘stress he appealed +o’Cesar asthe embodiment of law. But Jesus in 
his-effort to reform his age, carried his case to.a ‘higher‘court than that of Rome or 
Judea. He asked the moral law, unwritten as yet in any ‘book,and yet written 
everywhere on earth and sea and:sky.and in the:mind of:man, to pass judgment upon 
what he was doing. He went out of the shadow to look at the sun which made the 
shadow possible, 

_ This rising of that ‘brave young soul of Nazareth far above thecus'oms of -his 
time and hecoming a leader along.a path:of progress toward a higher form of truth 
and:nobler ways of living, isa most remarkable, but not -a-‘solitary spectacle in the 
world. It is by:such:appeals ‘from ‘the temporary to the perpetual, from the statute 
to the law, from the custom to ‘the principle, from ‘that which isto that which ought 
to be ‘that has-saved the world—saved it:from apathy, from -stagnation, from retro- 
gression. As the:student:of science:cannot investigate very dong without confessing 
that all things that:‘he sees and. touches areibut medes-and appearancesof some- 
thing deeper'than they,—that,.us'bubbies float upon ‘the -stream,-all visible objects 
are floating upon a stream of orca; as the student of :philosophy diseoversithat all 
the changing states and activities ofthe mind are strung together like;pearls upona 
cord ‘by a continuous and abiding consciousness, so ‘the reader of ‘history soon be- 
comes familiar witha law which gives continnity and meaning to ths scattered events 
of the world. As there:is a: power in the ocean which can sprinkle the shore of each 
age with new shells; as the-sun-and xainmever lose their power to weave the rain- 
bow and draw it across:the sky, so there resides in the-soul of the race a power which — 
can forever displace the old laws:and ordinances by the new. Within all minds there 
is a principles which seems to -beoriginal and »underived and which:has the unques- 
tioned right to:pass judgmentupon allexisting things. It says of this law -or cus- 
tom: “itmay have’been trueand useful once, but it-has ceased to be trae or useful. 
There is something ‘higher‘than:it. The-appeal is made from it-to that which made 
it. In the name of that which made it let it be destroyed.” 

It is when this sentiment.of judgment has been strongest in the public heart that 
the-vast and ‘sudden changes in shumen affairs called reformations ‘and revolutions 
have occurred. ‘Whenever-any ‘king, or: pope wa3 unwilling to-grant justice because 
the established statutes and institutions held ‘him prisoner, there has always been the 
appeal 'to a higher authority than they. From Mosesto Lincoln, from Justinian to 
Jefferson, there have‘always been those who, above the-existing -custom. have dared 
to unfurl the flag: of a‘higher law. The:crown belongs not:to those who mere'y obey 
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the written law, but to those who go above that to the unwritten law for a rule of 
life. Itis asked, indeed, that each citizen obey the statutes and common laws of the . 
land, for in their intentions they aim at justice and thus only can some kind of order? 
be maintained. But obedieace to the written codeis very far from including the 
whote duty of man. An honest law abiding citizen may be an honor to his commn- 
nity, and yet fall far below that which the ideal law, the edict of an awakened and 
tend r conscience demands of him. 

Over every heart there isa voice pleading with it to rise far above the enact- 
ments of legislatires into the pure atmosphere of right and mercy. In his misery 
Job spurned the common opinion of his day concerning the connction of suffering 
and sin and took his refuge in the higher law of justice. It is the hearing and obey- 
ing this law w'ich reaches the heart from some mountain higher than Sinai by the 
men and women of history and of common life that has urged and guided the world 
along all the rugged slope from barbarism to civilization. ‘ 

The law of self preservation is so strong and so universal that it has been called 
the first law of nature. Self is dear to every one. But there is something stronyer 
than the law of self preservation, and it is possible for the heart to eeteem something 
higher than its own safety. Itis the triumph of this later principle, the growth in ~ 

the human soul! of a divine sentiment which can include the happiness of o'hers that 
has made our earth burst forth into deeds of goodness Beneath the hberty of the 
nations, beneath the freedom of slaves, beneath the education of children, beneath 
the hospitals, the charities, beneath the kind acts of the million private hearts which 
cover our earth as the flowers cover the prairies in June, this sentiment has told 
along. Upon every heart the shadow and the sunlight alternate. -Human sympathy’ 
is the heart’'that has been in the darkness going out in tenderness toward ail upon 
whom the night has descended and trying to help them find the morning. SelfJove 
is strong, but love for another is stronzer. The law of self preservation must have. 
been strong in the heart of Christ, strong in the heart of Socrates, strong in the 
heart of all who have given their lives for truth or liberty. For them the friendship‘ 
of mankind must have been sweet; around them the customs of their time must have 
woven an almost invincible chain; for them the world with its sunshine and green” 
fields and flowers, with its love and its home must have had its strange charm; be- 
fore them the grave must have been the gateway toan unsolved mystery. Yet there 
was that within them which was superior to-all these. © : ne 

Civilization is dated from’ the liour whén man began’ to bring all cases upto: 
the court in his own bosom. When that noble man in the Senate said that thereis a 
higher law than the constiwution ‘of the United States to which he appealed in behalf 
of liberty for the slave; when Florence Nightingale turned her back upon her home’ 
and all ease and comfort which custom would have granted her without a question 
and went into the hospitals of the arz y to nurse the sick and mangled back to life or’ 
comfort them in death; when Grace Darling launches her boat on the raging water 
to save some unknown man from drowning; when all the name!ess-souls in every 
community watch by the bedside of the sick, or teach the ignorant, or give to the: 
helpless poor there is the pressnce of a law waich is to all human enactments as is’ 
the sunlight to the starlight,—the central radiance of which all else is reflection.’ 

When a soul rises above its age and. seeing the condition of the actnal world— 
sees that liberty is yet to» much only a name, that justice is not yet sufficiently ap- 
plied to human affairs, that intemperance and all its accompaniment of vices still 
abound—and then refurns with fervid warnings and rebukes, its indignation and 
eloquent pleadings are all the result of comparison. Tt has looked at the recognized 
customs of society and compared them with the demands of conscience, and is’ 
startled by the distance which lies between the world and i's right path. When the 

-German Reformer went down to Rome he expected to find that religious center the 
abode of all forms of righteousness.’ Instead of that he found a city of vice. . Those 
who lived there had become so accustomed to seeing all classes of the clergy and the 
laity given up to pleasure and sin that tho disgraceful scenes awakened no surprise, 
But when this ardent man tried those scenes by the law of virtue and religion which 
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was in his own bosom he was overwhelmed, first with surprise, then with ee 
then with indignation and hatred; and he vowed that, in God’s name, these wrongs 
shou'd be swept away. Thus it is easy to move along in the broad way of conformi- 
ty, taking the level which the multitude are on, mingling with the crowd, and grow 
accustomed to all its practices; bub when we look within the soul in some moment of 
isolation, or look upward toward God what regrets, what rebukes we encounter, and 
how pitiful seems the condition of the world around us ! 

It is probable that in the enactment of laws and in the declaration of principles 
by a political party there must be regard to the actual condition of society. Legisle-: 
tion becomes useless when it runs on too far in advance of public sentiment. The: 
Sermon on the Mount would perhaps not be practical enough to be incorporated in: 
the platform of any political party. It woald certairily lose the vote of Californiasi 
and it might throw a cloud of greater doubtfulness over some other states—states: 
that are already so doubtful that the captains on either side are filled with anxiet¥ 
concerning the result. Besides the candidates, because of their associations or of 
some previous utterance, might find it an awkward position ,when asked to standi 
upon it. It may be granted that the platform makers must respect only the average) 
intelligence and average virtue of the country, and by ‘the? canons of their patty. 
which demand firs: of all success, they are forbidden to pné into, their deliverarices! 
any more justice and truth than they think the majority of the voters will stand;ctlesst 
it would be folly to load. down‘the platform-with anything more than avery weakorhast 
itation and. dilution. of goodness; or even to declare, constructively, or leave evat edt 
little room fer the inference that -the ideal. right-can-be.esteemed, without regertbtoo - 
its Success. Er the offices. and -honors that are. attendant. upen its success—perhaps 
all this is necessary..Let-us try to be just;,nor let.us lose. hope: that: evencahothisi 
slow and-tortuous way the canse.of Righteousness is acltenainase 3 modw 

-» And. yet. the. statutes, the platforms ought. in some, way be a reflection.cbéithel 
ideal law, They.ought. to be-a_ tittle an adyanee of society. Our political : 
as it-appears-now, is a partisan thing; it is not-brave and civpichiner ome’ taianad 
promising and cowardly: it is-not.in the interest of man, but.itis in the fntiebestwofo 
sections and classes and parties... What-is this bill that:comes from Texas?s Momaaiw 
ter what it is, it must-be opposed if for no ether réason, than because it chihes fxbinit 
Texas. If sugarswas produced in Michigan.and lumber and-iren. were prodiechannt 
Louis:ana what a revision of opinioathere would-be in the two states. Tf steshrasktinmaby 
Sheifield eutlery-.could-vote-how quickly the duty would. be taken off) HaebiviW.he 
Golden Buls-has no plage in the affairs of political economy..as,manageddbyi thequard? 
ties... The Golden Rule, as practiced, is noi, do unto-others.as ye wouldsthat dhepidal 
to you, bat do this thing quickly +o them that you.do.not want dene tdiyavirséifidibio 
if yon do. not they surely will... Who are the most successful candidates? sNetiaftens 
the men of the highest, ideals, but too-often the men-of)rontine, of acqomihedatéon fas 
the:prevailing tone of the party... How quickly a mantis read, out of higipartg? ifidiedso 
suspected of being too scrupulous, or. if he suggests some advances emayntrony thet 
dead routine of parcy traditions toward the higher law which. shouldsepwtrelinationss 
and men. -He.is-called;an impracticable, a; visionary. by-his party fads edi gdexi 
remote: from the people; he lacks the elements. of -leadership.. Adtido flass eaft 
Dongias and‘Sumner if Adams and Seward were alive they woulé-bpsée opped From 
their party rolls and told.to go.and:start.a Sunday School, { ei Yredil tadt essa 

Ths term, higher law, asks us to find a. reason. for-action -ingSpme@shing di gisehy 
than conyenienee and more Jasting.than-the need.of the present; hey poeta 


us-to carry.ey rything wp into the realm of. conscience, into the oF hererbidis 
ing moral sentiment; ‘to see a, thing, if possible, vot.in the lightk: 65 conven 
ience, or Success, but. in. the light. reflected .upon/it from-the 4 eerie fathefa 


God... Our laws against -iatemperanee .are-better, than no laws ebhrbasst 

not.as good as they ought to -be: .-At:best.they are only temporprynred Sspedibniis 
They were not passed in the name of the moral, law so much ae Lacnatgmed ectie 
nue and compromise.and tae hops. that sometime the questiqnawdaldy pneseatifiewsn! 
embarassments than now. - All legislation upon this great: question led tampearained asi 
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' entangled by a hundred diiferent. motives; while the one motive of redeeming our 
land from the awful vice of drunkenness, which ought ‘to occupy the largest place, is 
almost entirely lost sight of. 

Let us be just again. Partial virtue is much better than no virtue. A license 
law which partly controls intemperance is-better than no law. But it lacks much of 
being a perfect law. While we cannot in every case have the idea) marriage, it is 
well, at least, to have laws which will prevent aman from whipping his wife. And 


_ although we cannot by any law make every man suddenly temperate yet it is well to 


_ haye laws which will make his intemperance more difficult. But while we use this 
temporary law we,shou'd not fall so deeply in love with it that: we cannot rise above 
it. Weshould use it merely asa stepping stone to something higher, Weshould 


_ hear sounding above us, if not as partisans, then as citizens and philanthropists, a 


voice commanding as ths voice of God bidding us go forward nor stay our steps until 
by our examp!e, by our pleadings, by our unceasing solicitude, by many sided:educa- 

_ tion of home, of school, of church, of press, a Jaw finally could be enacted which, 
based upon that form of right which the soul sees, would emancipate our'land from 
thisslavery of intemperance, thus ‘banishing the half of its crime and poverty and 
drying up the half of ‘its tears. 

“Custom is‘a greater tyrant’ than any Gesler or Nero. Often the only reason for 
doing a thing is that all others do it. Thereare many vices that find their whole 
support in the will of the majority. There is not much personal thought or personal 
indspendence. Every man has to lower his ideals if he joins the majority. Every 
youth has to silences something holy within him if he conforms to the popular tone. 
Thus, s9 many are entangled by the vices and follies around them; what was at first 
oaly dust on their wings which any moment could be shaken off becama a mountain 
whicd pinned them like Enceladus to the earth; that which was at first only a spider 
web, which a wave of the hand might have brushed away, became chains which a 
giant could not break. ‘Thus a great procession of men and women, like that which 
Dante saw, every year may be seen moving downward toward darkness and dishonor, 
and the tsars of moth=rs and wives and sisters fall upon the earth, sadly like an 
autumn rain. Every youth should hear the voice soundirg in his soul coming, now 
as a rebuke for low thoughts and aims; coming, again, as an aspiration, a noble am-. 
bition, awakened by the thought of the lives of the heroes and saints of the past, 
to act-also a lofty part in his life upon the earth; coming as a sense of sacred obliga- 
tion from some higher source than that which met the eye of the English eailors on 
the edge of battle, as “Heaven expects every man to do his duty;” coming again as a 
high approval like that which fell from the parted skies upon the young Jesus—this 
is my beloved son in whom Iam well pleased; or coming unawares into the soul 
sweetly like tha to1393 of a psalm borne from afar in which, amid all the nearer 
sounds of earth, may be heard the words God, immortality, heaven;—a voice call- 
ing him to ris» above his surroundings, to dare to be true to all tbat is highest with- 
in him and bring all his habits to the test of the ideal. : 

Looking forward to tha horizon which our new generation 1s approaching some 
clouds appear to be forming. All these young hearts that are facing the future will 
encounter a storm of some kind as has the generation that is how passing away. 
The dark lightning riven clond which lay upon the horizon when we were young was 
slavery. We haye not forgotten, we can never forget the fury of the tempest which 
burst from it, and th» tumult which threatened to destroy us all. We were saved 
from destruction by tha attempt finally made to place ourselves in the path which 
for years tha Divine Providence had been pointing out tous. We tried to avoid it, 
but at last we were scourged into it. Before these young multitudes the clouds 
which threaten are intemperance, public and private dishonesty, the warring of 
classes, and the combination and centralization of power which does not include the 
whole public good. The only thing that can draw the fury from that ominous sky is 
the ascent of the majority away from custom and tradi‘ion toward a clear recognition 
of that law enacted in the mind of God, allegiance to which constitutes the sole safety 
of stars and of states. If our public leaders, in politics and religion, would pledge 
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ing accomplished something definite and serviceable was reached, and it has never 
been given up but has been put to endless uses. . Whether it is the fins, or wings, of 
the fish or bird, the limbs of a tree, or the leaves of a plant thay are all arranged 
with reference to a central frame or trunk. Man, with his arms and feet and fin- 
gers, is formed after the pattern of the plant with it root and stem and branches and 
leaves and petals. The brain is thé flowering of this finest of all plants. It blossoms 
out into how many shapes and colors, and fills the air with what fragrance ;—from it 
have sprung laws, literatures, arts, inventions, religions unlimited in quantity and ya- 
riety. The minnow, with a few slight variations, is formed after the pattern of the 
whale. From mouse to mastodon the quadrupeds are very similar—an aggregation 
of limbs arranged around a central trunk or vertebra. The humming bird and the 
condor have the same adjustm ntof wings. The infusoria in a drop of water, 1n form 
and motion, resemble ths huge shapes which live in the ocean. Thus everywhere in 
nature there are returns to the original type—the raappearanceo of all the familiar fig- 
ures and faces. As the well kaown melody may be continued through many bars, 
half concealed at times by variations riotously running hither and thither but at in- 
tervals comes to the surface and makes its presence unmistakable, so through all its 
variations the old theme of nature is constantly reappearing. 

But nature is made of one piece. Whatever exists in the material world predicts 
and prefigures all that occurs in the world of ideas and their unfolding, making what 
is called history. The soul has been as prolific of thoughts as the earth has of things. 
The number of generic, er universal ideas is not very great ;—there are only a few 
typical forms ; but the variations of these forms are numberless. 

Our modern literature is largely the translation into the venacular of a few pri- 
mal ideas, with all tho adjuncts of fancy and illustration which the awakened soul 
can command. Plato and Plutarch and Lucretius anticipated much of our philos- 
ophy and ethics and science. Our fiction is the setting of new words to old music. 
Through all the vivid pictures and extravagant rhetoric of the French Hugo can be 
traced the old idea of liberty and human rights. ies Miserables is the attempt to 
apply the doctrine of Jesus Christ to the affairs of the nineteenth century,—the 
Christianization of society. In Jean Paul, through all the exaggerated sentiment and 
tangled, wilderness-like profusion of fancy there gleam, at times, the fmest, clearest 
rays of spirituality, as of sunlight glancing into an opening in the forest - Goethe 
carried the intellect and the art of Greece into Germany. In the humor of Dickens 
and the biting sarcasm of Thackeray there is revealed the old doctrine of human 
sympathy, of love for reality and hatred of hypocrisy. Amid all the keen discrimina- 
tion of motives and searching analysis of character, which so mark the stories of. 
George Eliot, the’ doctrine of fate may bs traced, and the self-punishing quality of 
vice,—an idea as old as Sophocles or Job. Mrs. Ward paints the strugyle between 
the old faith and the new, and the separations and the sadness which attend it,—a 
picture as old as Gotama and Abraham. Emerson put the superiority of thesoul and 
all the highest meanings of existence, which in ali ages have demanded a hearing, in- 
to our mother-tongue; while Carlyle was a prophet aflame with zeal, hurling his de- 
pean against the modern as bis Hebrew predecessors did against the ancient 
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But while there is this repetition of a few forms of thought the modifications of 
them are practically infinite in number, and between these modified and variable 
forms there is a constant struggle for the mastery. The botanist can enumerate in 
his list more than two hundred thousand plants ; but as no continent and no zone can 
furnish a home for all of these some are crowded out and must seek a home elsowhere, 
Those which are best adapted to the soil and climate will survive and the rest will 
perish. It is estimated that if a plant produce fifty seeds the first year, each of which 
growing into a plant would produce fifty seeds the second year, by this ratio of in- 
crease at the end of nine years theie would be five hundred trillions more p'ants than 
there are square feetof dry land upon the surface of the earth. ‘Po prevent this ovel 
supply manyare destroye | and only a few survive,the remnant balancing the room and 
adjusting BE solves to the conditions of existence. - ‘Thus a process of sorting an¢ 
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wirnowing is constantly going on. Nature proves all things and holds fast the good. 
The student of history finds a similar law at work in the field-‘of opinions and ideas. 
Opinions are excessive in quantity ; but the most of them are partial and deficient in 
quality. Hence many of them, serving only a temporary use, must be destroyed. Only 
a few of all the great number which an age entertains are preserved and carried over 
to the succeeding age and all the rest perish. 

It may be diificult to catalogue all the forces which are at workin producing this 
surviva! of only the best ideas ;—clearer reason, experience, more regard for utility, a 
finer couscience, and perhaps many other factors have contributed to the result ; but 
one thing is sure, -the process is going on, Comparing one era with another many 
and great changes appear. Looking upon one age of the world a great assemblage of 
ideas may be seen which are thought to be essential. There will be certain opinions 
concerning the element's, or the angels, or the motions of the stars, or the tides, or of 
government, cr of sickness and its cause and cure, or of ghosts, or of - witchcraft. 
Looking upon the sams earth af‘er a century or two all these opinions have passed 
away and new ones have taken their place. A numberiess army of minor doctrines and 
practices will, in the course of time, grow about and attach themselves to some large 
principle, and by their very densoness obscure and threaten to destroy it. But there 
comes upon the scene some one with the power of analysis and the ability to discrim- 
- inate between that which is valuable and that which is worthless, between ‘he essen- 

tial and the non-essential, between the principle and what the multitude may think 
about the principle. Usually, he who does this incurs the enmity of the majority of 
his contemporaries. Sometimes he has been ridiculed, sometimes he has been ban- 
ished, sometimes he has been killed, always he has been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented ; but thus are the world's steps of progress taken. Around the law which was 
given to Israel, at the beginning, had clustered a hundred weak ideas and puerile ob- 
servances which were empty of all value. The law of right:ousness, which in its 
large and simplified form had respect: to the attitude of man toward God and toward 
his fellowmen, was almost smothered by an overgrowth of smail commandments re- 
lating to the Sabbaths, feasts, fasts, tithes, clothing, food and numberless things of 
small importance. The whole of life was regulated by enactment. Seeing this too 
exuberant growth of opinions concerning matters of little importance which was so 
heavily taxing the soil without yielding an adequate benefit to life, Jesus decided 
that the whole growth might be condemned and cut down without any greet loss. 
He found that many of the ideas and observances which his countrymen held and 


practiced were not only useless but harmful. The punctilious observance of trifles,— 


the keeping of the feast days after the most approved traditional method, the repeti- 
‘tion of forms of prayer, the giving a tenth of some insignificant thing, like mint or 
anise for the temple service became a sufficient excuse for many to neglect the great 
matters of truth and justice and mercy. He thought that the world would be better 
off without these small things. He passed all the requirements of the Rabbinical law 
throngh his consciousness and siftin& out the useless it was cast away. Emerson 
tried all the poets and found only five of all the host worthy to survive. 


“T hung my verses in the wind, 
Time and tide their fanlts may find. 
All were winnowed through and through 
Five lines lasted sound and true 
Have you the eyes to find the five 
Which five hundred did survive ?” 

# Homer, Dante, Swedenborg, Shakspeare, Goethe of all the thousands alone stood 
the test which he applied. Thus did Jesus pass in review all the hundred enactments 
of church and state and found only two worthy to survive, He thought that love for 
God and man wasa sufficient rule for life. There came a new era to the world, like 
one of those geologic eras when the fauna and flora of one period passed into decline 
and another began to appear. In its beginning, Christianity was the result of a fine 
moral and spiritual selection. The thousand weak ideas of traditional Judaism were 
thrown out and only the large belief in a divine Fatherhood and a human Brotherhood 


was thought fit to be perpetuated. 


. 
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«In history, that process has been many-times repeated. Each generation fina it 
nocéssary to go over its beliefs and practices and place a different valuation upon 
them. © The constitution, the creed, the legend, ths forms of worship are being con- 
sbantly revised... Only the indestructible substance, the moral nature, the soul out of 
which they originally grew is stable and constant. The ship laboring heavily in the 
tempest may save itself from destruction by casting over-board the least valuable 
partof its cargo. The grain and the bales of goods are thrown out that the people 
may bs saved. Thus many an institution—a state, or a church—laboring hard in the 
gale of revolution or of criticism consents at last to sacrifice the small for the sake of 
thedarge. A church too heavily weighted may not be able to save both, but if it will 
eae to the loss of its traditions it will be more able to save mankind. 

?The movement in all the churches toward greater freedom of belief, which so 
inarss this passing quarter of a century, is «he result of a law of selection. Our gen- 
eration inkerited an immense essortment of doctrines. Some of them were large and 
valuable. The rational moral sense found them well supported and indispensable. 
Butthere was found among them many that were devoid of the qualit es of beauty of 
useand of reason. Theturmoil that has been sweeping through the Christian church 
has'been the struggle for existence. The Scotch church at one time numbered its ar- 
ticles of faith by hundreds. But there is a reform in progress now in that church 
which is casting out all the minor and use!ess enactments. Every church has a lib- 
eral party within it that is trying to lead it toward greater simplicity in its doctrine 
anidieustoms. While the mass of doctrines which we inherited has not been formally 
rejected, yet there is a gradual slipping away from all that is unreasonable by the ma- 
jority of the more thoughtful in every sect. As in states there is sometimes the quiet 
a@nnuiling of laws, not “by a,formal act of a legislarure, but by simple neglect to en- 
ores them, so in the churches there is the gradual decay of some article or word which 
‘onee fillea-a large place and upon which the denomination once depended largely for 
its:existence. People frequently keep a horse shoe in some prominent place although 
they have long since abandoned all belief in witches, or in the virtue of a horse shoe 
‘to avard them off. I: is kept as an ornament, and not ds an amulet, So doctrines are 
‘sometimes kept in a conspicnous place, nut because they stand for the highest expres- 
«sions of religious truth, but for the sake of what they once were and from the force of 
Jnabit. De Tocqueville has pointed out the fact that the last thing abandoned by a 
party is its phraseology. The word is clung to long after the idea which inspired it 
ihas taken its flight. Hence, that the terms of the doctrine are still in public use, 
-igmo proof that the doctrine itself has any strong or vital ho!d upon those who adhere 
-to:the terms. It would bo very difficult to find a church that would tolerate any such 
ipresentation of the doctrine of depravity, or inspiration, or punishment, or atone- 
iment as was popular fifty years ago, The churches do not ask that he who is called 
‘to:teach shall pass by any of those beliefs that are allied to righteousness, but they 
“rejoice when he completety ignores ail those statements which seem irrational and re- 
apelling and cruel. Even the most conservative are willing that the terrible doctrines 
should be modified, or given the benefit of the doubt, or passed over in silence, Many 
who would oppose any formal revision of the doctrinal standard are quite willing that 
everything in it which points to the innate and complete depravity of the race, which 
indicates the possible Joss cf non-elect infants, which teaches that God for His own 
glory predestined the great majority of the race to everlasting punishment should re- 
ceive no prominence in sermons; and they welcome whatever can be adduced to en- 
»dtarge the area of hope and make religion more rational and more tender. * 

«5. While this process of selection has been taking place it was unavoidable that 
uthose who favored it should seem to be in an attitude of hostility to all religion. It 


5isievident that they have been misjudged. He who pulls the weeds from around the 


=e@orn must disturb the soil in which the corn grows; but he does this nct in enmity 
oibat in friendship for the corn, He does it because he likes the corn best without its 
oaceompaniment of weeds. Who clips back the vine is not its enemy but its friend. So 
‘be who-destroys the bad beliefs which have grown around a religion, or prunes a too 
exuberant growth of faith which unsupported by reason would soon cease to climb 
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upward would trail itself along the ground and yield only a crop of superstitions, 
must be regarded not as one who hates but deeply loves religion. He who exchanges 
a defective doctrine for a more complete one is no more an enemy of Christianity than 
_ is the man who exchanges the wooden plow for an iron one an enemy to farming. 
Nature knows her own mind and is equal to every emergency. The same law 
_ which displaced the monster by the man, which displaced barbarism by civilization 

is now active displacing superstition by religion. That Power which has brought 

the fairest flowers, the finest fruits, the most graceful and the most useful animals, is 
-now at work bringing in a more beautiful and a more useful faith. The nettle and 

the nightshade are giving way to the rose and corn. 

Tf any timid heart is hurt and startled by the changes that are taking place, let 
it take courage in the thought that the soul is constant, and inspiration never fails. 
This change of opinion entails no loss of moral restraint or of spiritual aspiration. 
The necessary is perennial, and always forthcoming into the life of the world. The 
good lives long; the better lives longer ; but know that only the best is immortal. 
Do not fear to change the good for the better, nor the better for the best. Do not 
hesitate to give up some partial and temporary doctrine, when it has lost its power to 
cheer and strengthen, lest by so doing you fear you might become reprobate and 
atheistic. Virtue is not dependent upon doctrine; doctrine is dependent upon Zé. 
Tf atheism is not true, if it is not in nature it will never get itself established. If itis 
true, that is, if it is in the nature of things no enactment passed anywhere, no sad or 
shrieking protest can prevent it establishing itself. Bring all doctrines to the test, 
not of convenience, or respectability, or habit, but to the test of the soul when it is at 
its best. If that which is given for acceptanca lower the native sense of justice ; 1f it 
would tarnish a single ideal; if it would seem to leave a stain on the robe of right- 
eousness which God is sluwly weaving for the wor!d; if it makes wrong doing easier 
or depends upon the lower part of the soul for its approval ; then, though it is recom- 
mended by Pope, or Presbytery, or Convocation without break from the beginning, 
and form part of the creed of your mother church, cart it quickly away. If one does 
not believe a thing, why then shou!d he pretend that he believesit ? There is a place 
for faith in religion ; but that place is not so large that it leaves no room for honesty. 

Passing all the doctrines through the soul and testing them by reason and con- 
science, will doubtless diminish the quantity but it will improve the quality of doc- 
trine. Those who do this will findthemselves driven away from the beaten highway ot 
religion, along which the great churches are traveling ; but they will find themselves 
walking along the higher way of religion. They will see how large and true are the 
essentials of spiritual life. As they journey there they will be entranced by them and 
will be filled with wonder over the nobility of duty, over the grandeur of immortality, 
and over the Power that has so marvelously formed and is so carefully upholding all 
things and guiding them toward the highest destiny. This way is high: but it is also 
broad :—broad enough for intellect and devotion, for faith and work to walk abreast ; 
ra enough for a sinful and toiling humanity to pass along from earth to another 
world. 

The large study of all religions which belongs to these days, reveals that there 
is but one Religion. A few great words include it all. Faith, Love, Duty, Immor- 
tality, God, stand for all thatis within and without. Most wonderful group indeed ; 
In the gallery of the world in which these forms have been seen are a thousand 
smaller and less interesting forms. We canall well afford to reserve our admiration 
for the masterpieces and pass by all others. Out of all beliefs we need select only 
those that are best. '/ As the ancient temple grew into beauty and grandeur by each 
one bringing a gift, 80 from the well selected beliefs of all the churches we might 
hers erect a church of the spirit which would be fit to survive :—a church broad in 
its love, deep in its trust ; a church reverent toward God helpful toward man. 

By this process of selection Religion has come to be, not a collection of small 
rites and beliefs, but a large and inclusive term covering the whole life of man. 

- Once God was thought to dwell in a temple made with hands. Now it is seen that 
nothing human is large enough to contain that majestic Presence. The blue sky 
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bending above is the dome of his temple; the suns and planets are its lamps; the 
morning and evening sky are the curtains of his pavilion; the mind and heart of 
man is his altar. Religion must be as large. It must stand for that sentiment na- 
tive to the heart of mankind,—that sentiment of the divine which goes with him 
wherever he goes, inspiring, reforming, comforting, and at times filling him with un- 
speakable gladness. Upon this religion a church might be built which would be its 
faithful expression. Let all earnest hearts join in giving form to a church which, 
standing in the midst of these scenes of industry, of sin, of sorrow by which our life 
is constantly surrounded, shall remind those who toil of that, alone, for which all 
labor should tend ; remind those whosin of the loss which issure to attend all wrong 
doing ; remind those who are sad of the transcendent trust that all sorrow is only 
transient ;—a church that shall remind all who worship within it that they are be- 
ing led by Love and Wisdom through the strange scenery of earth onward to other 
and more marvelous scenes. 


“The Way 2f Peace,” the subject of a Sermon by Reed Stuart at the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church at Detroit, 
Sunday Morning, Nov. 4 1888. 


Thou wilt keep in perfect peace the mind stayed on Thee.—ISAIAH. 
Peace I leave with you; my peace give I unto you.—JESUS. 
THE WAY OF PEACE. 


It is a fact full of meaning that the wants of the human soulare constant. Man’s 
eternal condition undergoes many changes;—the fashion of his raiment and the form 
of his dwelling are variable; new states arise and then pass away, but through all 
these changes his spirit moves along, maintaining unchanged its instincts and aspira- 
tions. The thing that is thought beautiful varies much with different races and dif- 
ferent lands, but no race or land can be found where the sentiment of the beautiful 
is absent. While the objects of worship vary in different ages and one creed succeeds 
another, yet the faith, the inner essence, the prima! instinct of religion is indestructi- 
ble, and without any loss of strength it invades every new generation that comes to 
earth. Laughter and tears everywhere mean the same thing. Of one blood the na- 
tions of the earth are made. When we meet, in the experience of any people, the 
words which indicate joy. or sorrow, or hope or despair, we at once recognize that 
they are our kindred. Those who wrote the Bible and those who read it are members’ — 
of the same household. The things they most desired’ and dreaded we most desire 
and dread. 

Thus whether it is Isaiah or Jesus, or some morta] among us whose soul has be- 
come conscious of the tumult around and within and sighs for peace, the same thing 
is meani by each. The prayer of the soulis perennial; and the chief value of the 
Bible is not that it is a history of a single nation, but a record of what is forever tak- 
ing place in the spirit of mavkind. There are times when the flood of years, that 
sweeps between the men and women of those old Hebrew times and these modern 
scenes amid which we live, shrinks and wholly disappears, and we are brought so 
near thém that we can feel the touch of their warm hands and hear the beating of 
their hearts. 

The sonl has, probably, no desire stronger than that for peace. As the object 
of labor is that sometime rest may come, so it is always hoped that the conflict may 
terminate in peace. “I like peace so well that I am willing to fight for it,” Abraham 
Lincoln once said; by which he expressed, not only the quality of his own mind, but 
a law of the universe as well. The whole earth is an arena of struggling forces; and 
beeause the victory is never wholly given to either side the balance of things is main- 
tained and physical order is made possible. “They cry peace, peace, but there is no 
peace; the war has actually begun,” the orator of the Revolution exclaimed. But his 
words have a larger meauing than those who heard them suspected. They may be 
pronounced not only over those stirring days which witnessed the revolt of the colo- 
nies from the old empire across the sea and thu faying of the foundation of a new na- 
tion, but they, with equal truth, may be used to describe the condition of any age of the 
world. That fervid orator predicted that “the next gale that came from the north 
would bring the ciash of resounding arms;” but the gale that has come from any 
direction sincs the dawn of creation has borne upon it the noise of conflict. After 
eight years of warfare the battling hosts of England and America ceased their strug- 
gle with each other and peace between the two natioas was declared. Butit was 
soon seen that peace was only partial. The war soon began on another plane; it was 
taken away from the field and was carried on in the hails of legislation. Tho tur- 
moil of ideas’ and opinions was beard and it has neyer ceased. The battleis now 
going on with unabated fury and the final peace seems very far away. 


chy we 
What may be the ultimate intention of nature by her everlasting turmoil we have 
no means of determining, but one thing is sure perfect repose is no where permitted. 
It is estimated that originaily the earth had a temperature fourteen thousand times 
hotter than boiling water. ‘Then a-contest between heatand cold began which con- 
tinues to this day. As the earth gradually cooled chemical action became possible. 
But the conditions resulting from this could not-be permanent because the amount 
of heat and cold was constantly changing. Absolute stability. was impossible. 
Finally out of this restless, seethiny mass crystals were: formed—the finest product 
of dead matter, and it would seem asif the end of things was reached and there 
might be rest. But the place of rest was not yet reached. Then in some way, but 
by what way no mortal can know certainly, that mysterious and measurelesr some- 
thing called Life appeared. A new thrill was felt throughout creation, as if a higher 
purpose was made manifest. A new’ company of forces was unmasked and given 
position and set in motion. A great loom was started which has kept the threads of 
life constantly in motion from which, in each successive age, a new pattern has been 
unrolled. Nowhere has there been repose. If consciousness could be ascribed to” 
the lower forms of life we might tink of them as saying: “ All this turmoil is inci- 
dent to this present condition; when we have passed out of these surroundings and 
have reached hizher conditions rest wi'l eome.” - But nature ‘had other endsin view 
than the repose of any species or individuals. The cclloid substance which. lies at 
the root of living things would have been contented to be colloid forever. But Life 
thrilled through it, disturbing its rest, and turned it into ferns and trees. The mol- 
lusk would have been satisfied to remain a molhisk to the end of time. But Life 
already had the veriebrate in view and would not stop, at least, until that point was 
reached The fish seemed perfect and the work might Lave ceased with that form of 
vertebrate. Then ths warm blooded mammal-became a possibility, and there could 
be no rest until that experiment was tried. That was successful; and the process 
was continued without interruption until man, the highest form of life on the earth, 
up to date, appeared. There is a stairway upon which physical Jife has climbed up- 
ward from the monad to man; and there was always so much ignorance and inexpe- 
rience carried from the first step to the second, and from the second to the third, and 
with the fourth and fif h and many others still above inviting a further ascent that 
perfect peace has failed to settle over life at any of its stages. as ; 
With the arrival of mind upon the scene, the plot greatly thickens. When the 
instinct which had been striving upwards at last reached the point where it bloomed 
into consciousness and man. became a soul, it might have been predicted ‘that such 
high endowment would bring perfect satisfaction. But the prophecy was not fulfill- 
ed. The increase of power was accompanied by a corresponding inerease of obliga- 
tion. The enlarged capacity for enjoyment was attended by an equal capacity for 
suffering. ‘The mind. could recall mauy joyful things, but the same memory that 
held the joyful things held ths sad things of life as weil. The hope for happiness 
was sometimes balanced by the dread of calamity. : : : } 
Man has made a long toilsome ascent: his course is determined; he will never 
retura to the foot of the hill*he has climbed, Now what disturbs him is that he sees 
heights still above him whica are, as yet, untraversed and he cannot rest until the 
attempt.is made to scale them. “Fromthe oyster to Plato isa long distaneé;” but 
Plato sees a greater distance above than beneath him. We feel that those things 
which are the rich dower of man and give him his high place in creation’s plan—his) 
reason, bis will, his faith and love and hope—are only the faint outline of what may 
yet be when the picture is complete,—only the prelude to what will be a matchless’ 
harmony. “God only has the perfect smile,” Hugo writes; every other smile has a 
lurking sadness. Perhaps God alone has perfect peace; all others are doomed to) 
struggle. As the spirit grows like God it muy learn to smile without sadness, and) 
there may finally come a reign of peace unbroken by any rude alarm. But as long as. 
the soul sees the perfect and life is compelled to tarry in the imperfect the warfare 
will continue. | 
But not only the high instincts of life, which are constantly whispering to. . 
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eyes 
come higher, delays the coming of repose. The fact that-we are surrounded by so 
many contingencies and uncertainties contributes to thesame result. Life is a drama 
whose next act is always hidden behind an impenetrable curtain. Sincerity, earnest- 
ness united to however great endeavor will not wholly quiet all perturbation if there 
be doubt as to the course of action to be pursued. Severest toil will not make good 
the lack of clear sight. In business it sometimes requires many years of hard labor 
to atone for an error in judgment. Business may be reduced to a science;—two and 
two will make four under all conditions; the selling price must have a certain rela- 
tion to the buying price; supply and demand, production and consumption must 
balance each other according to a known law. Arithmetic seems to solve all difficul- 
ties; and it would seem that all that is necessary to success is a thorough mastery of 
the principles of that exact science. And yet it is well known that in spite of famili- 
arity with arithmotic thousands of failures are every year advertised. Business suc- 
cess depends upon many contingencies which can not be catalogued or foreseen, so. 
that often when mathematics would predict success contingent events crowd together 
to reversa the science of number, and at the close of the year, in spite of the orderly. 
ledger, write confusion and failure. The merchant must take into account many un- 
certainties; —the quality of the seasons, the length cf time between the first note of 
the spring birds and the summer heat: the time of the first snow fall; the state of 
the crops; the temper of the country; labor strikes; reports of national banks; Wall 
street insanities; “corners;” the chances of politics,- many things far removed from 
his common business musi bo considered. Hence, itis usually only after much ex- 
perience including many mistakes and failures that success comes.. But while this 
knowledge is being gained what unrost disturbs life! Many sleepless nights are there; 
feverish dreams, too, in which wealth ard penury alternately stalk back and forth 
across ihe stage; the brow becomes contracted into a chronic frown; deep furrows 
are run by an invisible plow; the lipsshut close like a purse grown chary of its coins; 
the hair grows prematurely gray; old age is extemporized in middle life, and years of 
battling with events must ensue before peace arrives. 
Another thing that banishes repose from the heart is the contest between the 
claims of self and the claims of the world. The world, with its wants and woes, 
presses upon us on every side We might be happy in our homes if only thought of 
those who-are not happy would not come and intrude itself into our fireside circle, 
There is a larger life than our own which has demands upon us. It is knocking at 
Sur doors; it cries‘in our ears; it appeals to every heart. We cannot escape it. To 
live is to think; to think is to feel; to feel is to suffer. There is the cry of hunger, 
the moan of despair, the piteous plaint of the fallen, the loneliness of the bereft and 
forsaken. From this there is no escape.. We must look; we must Jisten; we must 
suffer. Like the shepherd in the parable, the sensitive heart can take no rest as long 
as any are wandering upon the mountains of sin and suffering and sorrow. Its rest 
is banished until it goes out into the darkness in search of all who are wandering, 
friendless and alone. 

To one wishing above all things else to be true in his convictions, what years of 
conflict must be passed through! ‘God offers to every mind its choice between truth 
‘and repose.” Hither it may have, but not both. An army may stay in its intrench- 
ments and live without battle, but if it hegin a march to some pomt in the enemy’s 
‘country the warfare soon begins. Thus he who leaves the stronghold of tradition 
and attempts to conquer some of the domain of truth, soon meets a conflict;—it is a 
perpetual march from “ Atlanta to the sea,’—every day a battle with its defeats and 
victories. Whoever has enlarged the boundary of his thougbt and belief will recall 
the struggle which was kept up between his intellect and heart. In every transition 
there is a period of anarchy—one faction of the soul is fighting for the mastery over 
another; and all law is set aside. Thera is a time in the life of people, who have been 
born and reared amid certain surroundings, when religion and the inherited form of 

it are identical. Some never pass beyond this stage. But who that has passed be- 
yond this can ever forget how full of a strange delight, alternating with a nameless 
dread, was the heart during those days when the first steps were taken. How fasci- 
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nating, and yet how dreadful was the first attempt at analysis of what the heart held 
as true. A new and brighter light was breaking upon life; but uncertainty as to 
whether it was a ray of that light which lighteth every man that comes into the world 
—the rising of a new sun in the horizon of the soul—or only a meteor’s flash or a 
will-o-the-wisp which might disappear at any moment and leave a deeper darkness 
filled those hours with joy and terror Education, veneration for established things, 
much of which was doubly sacred because it was received at a mother’s knee and 
thus was entwined with human affection, said, all analysis begets doubt, and all 
doubt is sinful. Reason, fresh from contemplation of some truth of science or phi- 
losophy, or stimulated into new activity by reading a new book, would answer that 
the search for truth cannot be sinful. Conscience would insist, this is wrong because 
it igs not so expressed in the common forms of belief. Reason would respond, this is 
right because it is true; nothing can be wrong which is true. The heart wouid plead, 
is it not wrong then to give pain to those you love? And the intellect would answer, 
truth must be sought and loved regardless of all other Joyes and friendships. Then 
ambition, hope of “preferment, regard for the praise and blame of men would come 
and say, it you must helieve these things then hold that belief in secret; say nothing 
about it, and it will be better for you and all concerned. And it would require all 
the strength of the sincere intellect to break the bonds with which, as in the story of 
Sampson, these lower motives were seeking to bind life. 

One may have sincerity without thought and not have much trouble. One may 
think without sincerity and escape all inward turmoH. But who is sincere and thinks 
—who would match his convictions by his acts, will be beset by much warfare. “As 
you value your peace of mind, avoid all self-inspection,” was the advice of Epicurus. 
But self-inspection is the very thing that the earnest mind cannot avoid, no matter 
how long peace may thereby be banished. 

Who that has had the experience can forget the shudder which swept over his 
spirittual nature when the first questionings of inherited beliefs came, and the soul 
began, in a sad sincerity, to ask itself why it believed certain things? The reason 
that the great religious novel of the English authoress is commanding such univer- 
sal attention and aireadv gives abundant promise of doing for the church what the 
great book of our -American authoress did for the nation—give freedom to all its 
slaves. is because there is recorded in it the experience of thousands in this genera- 
tion. ‘Those who have not passed through it little know the anguish which attends 
the earlier steps of the journey which so many have recently taken away from theolo- 
gy to religion, from tradition to faith. Many wakeful hours, much bewilderment, 
salf distrust, abandcnment, unspeakable loneliness; sometimes stormy despair, like 
that which came to John Foster when in the silence of midnight he called for death 
to come and relieve his uncertainty and silence his questionings; sometimes, too, 
when the raging fires have burned themselves out there comes a kind of settled sad- 
ness, a weary patience and saying, ah well! at worst it cannot last forever; 

** Be the day weary or be the day long 

; At last it turneth to even song;’ } 
the long sweet rest must come eometime; and in the grave, if not elsewhere, all 
doubts and perplexities are si'enced forever. “Why is it that we do not pray as often 
since we have become Prot-stants?” withsome measure of uneasiness asked the good 
Frau Luther of her husband. And Luther hims-lf fell into strange doubts and con- 
tlicts; iron man that he was he had his times of weakness. So did Robertson and 
Maurice end Parker; so did all who in any age have passed from the old form to the 
new spirit, and have sought to reconcile what the heart loves with what the intellect 
Bees 

Peace asks as one of the conditions of its reign over life that there be harmony 
between conscience and conduct. In the struggle of man, either to stifle the voice of 
conscience or make life correspond with its imperative behests, there is material for 
unnumbered epics and tragedies. To write the story of the human conscience would 
be to write that which would make us forget the battles of Homer’s giants and of 
Milton’s angels. The soul is a home of demons; itis an encampment of angels. Itis 
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_ afurnace of passions; it is the sunlight in which flowersgrow. Itisthe home of shame 


and sin; 1t is the abode of virtue. Asin the myth, there is a satan and an archangel 
contending for every life. Only when the archangel conquers can there be peace. 
As when, in the Greek chorus, song responded to song coming from either side, and 
tone meeting tone filled the air with music, so when the voice of God and the voice of 


_ man, the divine, I ought, and the human, I will, meet without’ discord the reign of 


peace begins. 
By this unrest some ‘high purpose must be subserved. The billowings, the 
moanings, the everlasting travail of the ocean as if, as Schiller’has said, “the sea 


' would give birth to another sea,” must havea purpose. All this unrest is the price 


the ocean pays for purification. Thus is it in life. Stagnation, malarias, infection of 


whole districts is the price paid to repose, in nature and in life. That peace is too 


_ expensive. Nature turns marshes into meadows ; so thought will turn all apathies, 


negative conservatisms, dead conformities into positive life-giving blessings. Nature 
grinds the granite into fruitful soil with her rain and frost and ice drifts and her all 
dissolving chemistry; and God will grind inert masses and mountainous establish- 
ments into thought out of which will come bibles to inspire and guide the future. 
To rest when thors is work to be done, to slumber when the morning has come, to 
dream and sigh’for peace when already the bugle has sounded and the battle is join- 
ed may be possible, but it is unworthy a soul that has its immortality to earn. 

And yet we are reminded that, in a true sense, it is possible in the midst of all 
the toil and tumult of ‘life to maintain an inward peace. It comes from the soul’s 
power to rise above its surroundings and fly toward the future. It trusts the out- 
come of things. It climbs the mountain height and sees the land which, sometime 
the race shall enter and possess; and though, like the prophet, the old worn out self 
dies on the lonely mountain and only God knows its sepulcher, it does not lose its 
trust. It is the power to believe that every faithful stroke counts in the work of life. 
It is in believing that, in spite of all the intricate turning of things upon themselver, 
which, like a mountain road by its many curves back upon itself never seems to get 
forward, when even the footsteps of Providence seem to halt and retreat, as Lessing 
thought they might, that affairs are really moving forward, and ali true things mnst. 
finally be triumphant. John Wyclif had l-arned the source of peace when defying 
Hngland he said “I sse the Right and in the end it will conquer.” The prophet had 


-fouad it when in the midst of Israel’s trouble he said, “Thou wilt keep in perfect 


peace the mind that is s'ayed on Thee.” And that One who, when surrounded by 
storm, maintained a calm within like that which it is said is in the deeps of the ocean 
had learned the sacret of psace. Hoe saw the rightness of his cause. Looking down 
over all th> circling years he saw, though far away, heaven and earth giving to each 
other the kiss of reconciliation; and that look transfigured all things and lifted him 
into the region of perpetual calm. 

All altitudes of earth are measured from the level of the ocean. So must we 


learn to measure all the events of life by tho great plan of Providence. In evil days, 


_ when wrong seems to triumph and the heart grows hot and impatient, it is well to 


stay ourselves with the thought that there is One who knows the meaning of it all. 
Het there be this assuranco; and the thick veil of mortal ill that sometimes seems to 
shut Us in on every sida, concealing the better future and tempting us to believe in 
nothing but clouds and darkness, is soon lifted. As the cloud rising out of the val- 


~ ley is first glorified and then scattered by the sun, leaving the mountain ranges clear 


against the everlasting sky; so, for the mind stayed upon that blessed Power that 


holds the fate of all things in keeping all storms finally pass away, all clouds scatter 


and there, against the eternal azure, the immovable mountains of Goodness and 
Truth lift their crests far up into the sunshine. 


“In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

, , O, God but Thee? 
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And if there be a weight upon my breast, 
Some vague impression 0 the day foregone; <3 
Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, ; 

And lay it down 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

Ti token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than anything, my bosom lies ~ 
Beneath thy power.” 


If it be the meaning of life that its course is foredoomed to run through darkness 
toward light and through battle toward peace, then itis wellso. Let it be ours to 
accept this decree, assured that it is high and beneficial. Faint sometimes grows 
the heart; steep and difficult the way to the serene heights; strong are the yoices of 
selfish ease which ask us to lower our flag. But accepting the appointed way, let us 
not halt until the end is reached. Thought, toil, patience are the steps by which our 
world must ascend. Passing along this way sometime night will furl all its shadows; 
the fury of the storm will cease; the sound of battle will die away, and peace, like that 
which came down upon the sea of Galilee, will descend upon the earth. 


“Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, *Peace’.” 


Sea rlUAL EXPERIENCES. 
A SERMON. 


By REED STUART. 


For the spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. 
Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought. 


It is a fundamental law of all just criticism that every- 
thing must be judged by its kind. Art must be compared 
with art; poetry with poetry, man with man, scripture 
with scripture. The mathematician can understand the 
poet only inasmuch as he is himself a poet. The theolo- 
gian, as such, is not a good judge of a novel. Many years 
of application to the precise methods of nature and close 
scrutiny of facts,—eliminating everything which could not 
give a good reason for its existence—unfitted the mind of 
the great Darwin for the enjoyment of poetry. Poetry is 
boundless, inexact; it can make an airy fancy do service as 
a fact; it takes unaccountable leaps and flights; and its 
law is, much of the time, cryptic and undecipherable. The 
naturalist understands the naturalist; the mother under- 
stands the mother; the musician understands the musician: 
—and let the lover beware how he communicates his secret 
to one who has never been in love. 

These reflections lead the way to the familiar inference 
that nothing is fully learned until it is learned by experi- 
ence. The hearing of the ear, the seeing of the eye does 
not reveal the full meaning of anything. ‘To only look 
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upon suffering is to know, truly, very little about suffer- 
ing. The meaning of the landscape, or the horizon, or the 
starry sky is not exhausted when the eye sees them; their 
true meaning only comes when they have been converted 
into thought and the soul is seen to be their creator. In 
everything there is something occult,—something deeper 
than its appearance. The great day or life,—the one, if 
we could only find it set down in some calendar, which 
should be celebrated as the true birthday—is that upon 
which the eyes of the soul are opened to behold this inte- 
rior, this spiritual meaning of things. That is what the 
ancient mythologies meant by being born into the seventh 
heaven. 

When the ancient writer declares that there are things 
that the eye cannot see, nor the ear hear, but that they can 
be revealed to the spirit by the Spirit; and when the mod- 
ern poet affirms that beneath speech lies thought, and 
beneath thought lies an abyss of feeling out of which 
thought and action seem to be born, as the day seems to 
be born out of the unfathomed mysterious darkness, they 
are expressing what well accords with facts. Things will 
only yield their essence when they have been distilled in 
the alembic of experience. The richest treasures are close- 
locked, and may not be had until, in our own forge, we 
have fashioned the key which will open the doors that 
guard them. This way of thinking is in full accord with 
the method of nature which is so arranged that the best 
comes last in the order of time and is the result of long 
continued effort. Spiritual realities are the latest to arrive 
and are the fruit of spiritual experiences. 

We plume ourselves at times over our knowledge of 
the material world. But there is yet much ignorance and 
many things to learn. There is a vast territory which 
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still conceals its secrets from man. We have discovered 
some uses for steam and water; we have built a few ships 
and canals and bridges. We have managed to form around 
us an artificial condition, and the face of nature has under- 
gone many changes. ‘There are cities and villages, paved 
roads, markets, post offices, printing presses, myriad handed 
machinery—an endless catalogue of things which show 
human knowledge and human ingenuity. But there are 
many things not yet mastered. Away from our books we 
are all rather ignorant. Go into the forest alone and see 
how helpless we are. There one would gladly exchange 
all he has learned from books and schools for the wisdom 
and self-sustaining faculties of the trapper or the red 
squirrel. We have only become acquainted with the sur- 
face of nature. The size and distance of Sirius may be 
computed and we know that Saturn has rings; but we can 
only guess whether Sirius is inhabited or not, and what 
use the rings may subserve. 

Not only the grand and remote, but the near and com- 
mon partly escape us. We do not know the habits of 
comets, nor the cause of the Northern Lights or of the 
yellow sunsets; but neither do we know why the earth 
and the sunshine turn the grass green and the rose red and 
the lily white, nor what the field mouse says to his mate, 
nor what makes the note of the blue jay differ from the 
note of the robin. “How many stars are there in the 
sky?” a boy asked Confucius, to which he answered, “I 
give my attention to things near me.” “Then how many 
hairs are on your head?” the boy further questioned; and 
the sage answered that he did not know. It is surprising 
how soon our children can drive us to the limit of our 
knowledge when they are in the interrogative mood. 
How quickly we all take refuge in platitudes, or run to 
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an encyclopedia, or, if we are brave enough, confess our 
ignorance when we discover the “fatal interrogation” in 
their eyes! We are only on the edge of exploration in 
the natural world. What is Force? we ask; and have for 
answer, “force is that which produces or changes the 
direction of motion,”—an answer that the school children 
can give. But we only need to ask one more question to 
show that the answer, so readily given, deals only with 
surface and appearances. Ask, what is that something 
which produces motion ? and the wisest must remain silent. 
What is sleep? and the physiologist glibly answers, “it is 
a condition brought about by a diminution in the capacity 
of the cerebral arteries, lessening the circulation of blood 
through the brain;’’ an answer which leaves us still won- 
dering what is this strange something which quietly steals 
over us all in the darkness blotting out the past and 
the future and is so like death. Ask what is magnetism ? 
what are dreams? what produces sex? and you will get 
an answer, truly; but it will be an answer that leaves you 
aching to ask another question if you could only find some 
one wise enough to give a satisfactory reply. The ancients 
constructed fables and myths to conceal their ignorance. 
The moderns have given up the fables and romance, but 
accomplish the same purpose by the invention of scientific 
terms. Every definition needs to be defined. Our science 
is yet very superficial and its conceit is unbecoming. 
There is enough of mystery in one’s dooryard to keep 
one awed and humbled for a lifetime. 

If this is true of nature, what shall we say of the soul ? 
There, too, only the surface has been touched. As in 
sounding the sea, places are found where the line fails to 
reach the rock or sand lying far beneath, and the vessel 
sails along over unmeasured depths, so there are times 
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when no line can be found long enough to sound the abyss 
of being. What are our systems of mental philosophy 
but a list of names of things whose true nature is 
unknown? It is as if certain ones should go into a for- 
eign country and, finding different kinds of stones and 
trees and plants, would bring back samples of each and 
place them in a museum with their appropriate labels, 
After the first curiosity is satisfied the desire arises to see 
all these things in their native place, and know their rela- 
tion to each other and to the whole of which they are 
small, isolated parts. Such is the knowledge of the soul 
which can be obtained from the books of metaphysics. The 
man who had a house for sale, and carried about a brick 
to show what it was like, was only a little more ridiculous 
than those who think they are acquainted with the soul 
when they haye read a system of mental philosophy. 
Mind, we say with confidence; but what is mind? What 
is will? What is reason? What is it that approves of 
Right? What is this strange meeting of material atoms 
or immaterial forces, this stream of blood pouring through 
our brain cells or this current of inspiration blowing 
from some high quarter that results in music, in ora- 
tory, in religion, in myriadfold use and beauty? They are 
not sufficiently accounted for in any book. After the roll 
of man’s powers has been called and each one described 
he is very sure that something, and that the most import- 
ant, has been omitted. Ie does not find himself repre- 
sented. There is something higher and profounder than 
can be contained in any classification. And although col- 
lege professors may dryly lecture upon the soul and its 
different functions as if all its habits and powers are as 
well known as those of an engine, and the phrenologist 
may exhibit a head with the particular spot upon which 
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justice, or affection, or ideality is located—all the low and 
lofty powers mapped out as definitely as the townships of 
a state—we still insist that we are not that kind of a per- 
son. ‘The emotions, the thoughts, the hopes and memo- 
ries, the glooms and glories that have in turn swept 
through our breast and brain are not such as have been 
described—are not such as can be described; and we turn 
away from professors of philosophy and physiology, alike, 
with their books and charts and self-confidence and won- 
der again over the mystery of the soul. 

Various causes have combined during the last fifty years 
to cast discredit upon all things that will not submit to 
exact measurement. Everything that did not bear ereden- 
tials from some chemist, or surveyor, or weighmaster has 
been greatly doubted. The effort has been made to find 
the roots of all things in matter. Not only was the origin 
of tree and animal and man found in the atom, but spirit, 
with its love and art and worship, was seen springing from 
the same source. The quality of a hymn, or an oration or 
a picture was determined by the kind of food that was 
eaten. Thought was only another form of phosphorus. 
A certain shape of brain would produce a lawyer, or a 
poet, or a thief. Soul was only thin matter. Enthusiasm 
was a disease; and inspiration was a kind of superfine 
insanity resulting from a peculiar kind of brain cell. 

Action and reaction are equal. Doubtless the extreme 
statement on the material side was necessary to balance 
the extravagant claim of the opposite side. Too much 
regard had been granted to fancies and dreams and the 
vagaries of the unchecked imagination, Some of those 
days, before reason began to speak and the methods of 
science were unknown, abounded in absurdities. It became 
easy to clevate into spiritual authority and tyranny a pri- 
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vate whim which came to some overwrought heart as a 
revelation. By the voice of inspiration all things were 
decided;—not only forms of worship but the shape of the 
earth and the movement of the planets and the form of 
government that were most acceptable to God were thus 
decided. Thus a man could become a heretic, not only by 
holding peculiar views concerning a trinity or a sacrament, 
but by holding peculiar views concerning the motions of 
the earth or the rights of kings. 

But why have either extreme? Too much materialism 
is the reaction from too much spiritualism. But why load 
ourselves down with too much of either? Man can reach 
the point where he can believe nothing, or that where he 
ean believe everything. But in neither case is he a very 
interesting or useful creature. Between abstract science 
and concrete sensation, which are as the north and south 
poles of existence, is a broad, generous, temperate zone 
where life can be comparatively useful and comparatively 
happy. Pure thought is good and pure sensation is good: 
but like nitrogen and oxygen they must be mixed if they 
would nourish and sustain life. 

It was right that the imagination should be restrained 
by exact measurements; but it would be. a crime to wholly 
destroy it. The tree which only needs pruning ought not 
to be cut down. Our houses all have defects; but we do 
not wish to burn them down to get rid of these defects. 
Reason is not the destroyer of religion. It is its noble 
friend. Its office is not to make the soul powerless to go 
on its journey toward the sky. Its office is to point out 
the clearest and straightest path for it to follow. Its work 
is not to stamp all the spiritual experiences of the race as 
invalid, but to separate those that are genuine and true 
from those that are false and absurd. 
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To bring back reason to its rightful throne, from which 
it had been banished, has been no light task. In order to 
accomplish it man has been compelled to be severe and 
unyielding, and to slight many natural religious and poetic 
sentiments. He has not wished to be misunderstood. He 
would not worship so long as reason could not be present 
with its approval. Now, reason being freely present, 
poetry, imagination, prayer, can be invited back, and 
religion can again be duty toward man and aspiration 
toward God. It can be as great and beautiful as it is use- 
ful. If the wild tangled forest of superstition has been 
cut down, now the harvest and the flowers of reason and 
faith may grow. If our astronomy and geology have 
made it impossible for us to believe in the heaven of John, 
or Dante, or Milton, they have made possible a belief in a 
much more glorious heaven. If common sense has taught 
us to keep our feet firmly planted upon the earth and to 
respect the laws of matter, it does not forbid us to be 
mindful also of the laws of spirit and at times turn our 
faces toward the sky. Man may think; but he may also 
pray. Life is best when it is made up of equal parts of 
thought and hope. 

During the years in which physical science has been 
gaining its great victories and reason has been reclaiming 
its lost territory, the hold upon spiritual verities has been 
somewhat relaxed. Many people have been examining the 
testimony of past ages to find reason for the existence of 
mind;—forgetting that mind is its own evidence of being. 
We believe that the sun shines, not because of evidence 
found in the carboniferous age, but because of evidence 
which fills this present moment. Thus many have sought 
for the affidavit of every historic saint to prove the exist- 
ence of spirit rather than accept the blazing truth of the 
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present hour. They have trembled every time a new book 
was announced by some Haeckel, or Darwin for fear it 
might contain a counterstatement of their traditional 
belief, or would show some cloud upon the title of their 
spiritual inheritance. They have acted as if they could 
not be sure that they have a spiritual nature until the 
chemist had made a final report, or until the biologist had 
traced life to its ultimate source, or the anthropologists 
had decided that the search for the ‘missing link” had 
been abandoned as hopeless. 

What we would wish to affirm, is the self evidence of 
soul and the genuineness and trustworthiness of spiritual 
experiences. The caged bird forgets how to fly; and the 
soul cribbed and confined by bars of sense, or logic, or 
doubt loses much of its native power to rise into the region 
of pure hopes and far-reaching vision. All power, unused, 
decreases. Walking no more increases the power to walk 
than does believing increase the power to believe; and the 
latter exercise is as valid as the former. By staying the 
mind on mathematics, or on art the mind learns mathemat- 
ics or art; and by staying the mind on God it learns about 
God. If the spirit search for the deep things, the spirit 
will find the deep things of God. 

The indispensable, the absolute condition of religion is 
the unhesitating belief in the superiority of the soul. 
When religion, in its organized and stated form, loses 
sight of this condition, or places the emphasis upon some- 
thing else, it ceases to be religion. For the scepticism 
which has marked these passing years the church is itself 
partly to blame. Pretending to be founded on the method 
of Jesus, which exalts the claims of the soul above every- 
thing else, the churches have made other things of much 
more importance. Theology and church government have 
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been taught, as if on pain of death; but the sovereignty of 
the spirit has not been sufficiently taught. To people ask- 
ing for bread, a stone has been given. The object of a 
church may include other things; but if its first and 
unfailing object is not to bear testimony to the spiritual 
side of existence, to provide for the ample development of | 
that side of life by pointing it to the exhaustless treasury 
which can meet all demands, or if stress is placed upon the 
inferior objects, and the supreme object of awakening the 
loftiest aspirations, of inspiring confidence in the method 
of Providence and conferring the gladheartedness which 
accompanies the consciousness of being related to the 
Power which has formed and the Wisdom which guides 
the world, is ignored then it ceases to be a church and 
could be dispensed with. A church may inculeate princi- 
ples of social order; it may teach philanthropy; it may 
confer respectability and may cultivate good taste. But 
to accomplish these are not its highest office. No; its 
highest mission is to awaken faith in spiritual realities; to 
celebrate the union between the human and the divine; to 
lead the soul into the most holy place of existence, and 
bring man face to face with God. 

Too much have all the churches lost sight of their 
primal object. Society at large feels the chill of negation, 
and year by year places a lower estimate upon the value 
of the churches and of the religion which they have 
in keeping. Not being spiritual themselves, the defect has 
flowed outwards and become widespread. Thus life is 
robbed of much of its solace and happiness. Like a vine 
whose support has been taken down, and it must creep 
along the earth in an aimless and fruitless way, so life, 
when deprived of the support by which it climbed toward 
the sky, must creep along the earth., 

We would try to be just toward that mental attitude of 
many good men and women called Agnosticism. By no 
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means does it make life small and despicable. It does not 
in all cases bring sadness in its train. Immorality is not 
one of its consequents. Our complaint against it maybe 
baseless and illogical; but, as stated, it is that it ignores 
what seem to be blazing truths. It is a form of logic that 
stops short of its conclusion. It deprives life not of all 
good and beauty, but of some good and beauty which 
belong to it. The beauty which it confers is that of win- 
ter moonlight rather than that of summer sunlight. 

What will lift the vine from the earth whither it has 
fallen? What will change the moonlight into sunlight ? 
If we follow the ways of logic we must make them broad 
enough to include all the facts of life. The thought, the 
justice, the wonder, the longings, the thrilling hopes are 
all as much facts as iron and steam and grain and gold. 
Our line of reasoning should be made longer. It should 
not be made to terminate with some mountain range of 
sense which the natural eye cannot pierce, nor with some 
ocean called death which seems to have no further shore. 
Passing over the mountain we should find a sunny plain; 
sailing over that ocean we should find another shore. Ina 
book on Buddhism there is a story told of a jewel which, 
handed down through many generations, was finally lost, 
and was found and restored by thought alone without the 
touch of any human hand. What we need is some strong, 
sustained thought about the deep things of God and the 
soul to restore to our age the priceless jewel of trust, which, 
handed down through many generations it seems to have 
lost. 

That many have been mistaken when trusting to their 
feelings and inspirations may serve to make us careful and 
modest; but it need not prevent us from trusting our own 
deepest experiences. The hectic flush, on the cheek, indi- 
cating disease may sometimes be mistaken for the glow of 
health; but that does not prove that there is no glow of 
health. Why shall we not take as authentic what the ages 
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of human history report and what our own experience 
partly corroborates—that the soul can come in contact 
with another world than that of earth and that it can hold 
communion with blessed Powers? The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him. Spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned. The whole course of things goes to 
instruct us in the truth of this scripture, and that the ages 
have made no mistake in building so much of life on the 
foundation of belief and love. These stones which the 
builders of the fair temple of life, in these days, are trying 
to cast away will yet become the head of the corner. 

Our life is a temple with many courts each one of which 
is holier than the last. Beginning at the outer court of 
sense one gate opens after another until the most sacred 
place—the shekinah where God reveals himself—is reached. 
Language, act, thought, feeling, worship are the inhabit- 
ants of these different courts. There are thoughts which 
cannot find speech, and there are feelings which are too 
subtle and delicate to shape themselves into thought. 
Some of the things that we know best and feel the most 
deeply upon we cannot talk about. There are times when 
the hush of silence is laid upon the lips of the boldest and 
he must conceal what he has seen and heard. This life 
must mean much more to us all than we can think or say. 

‘* Perhaps in us all are heights of will 
And shadowy deeps of thought,— 
A land in the heart of each one’s life 
With self-surprises fraught.” 

The life of no one can be reduced to perfect calculation. 
After we think that existence has became plain and math- 
ematical, suddenly there comes an experience which cannot 
be accounted for by our familiar rules. We find ourselves 
brought into the presence of the wonderful and miracu- 
lous. A high tide submerges the low shores of our being. 
We are swept away from our old moorings and find our- 
selves afloat on a sea where our old method of reckoning 
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will not suffice. Our life becomes a boundless expectation. 
We seem to be on the verge of a new revelation. Flashes 
of light are seen. New voices are heard. Whatever is 
discordant and trivial vanishes. Then do we know, at 
least in part, what Jesus meant when he said he had bread 
to eat of which his best friends did not know. Then do 
we know the meaning of those crises, those “shining 
moments” in the lives of the great;—of the parted 
heavens and the descent of a holy Spirit upon the Son of 
Man; the light brighter than the noonday which enveloped 
Paul as he journeyed to Damascus; what Constantine saw 
in the sky; what struck Luther to the earth on his way to 
Erfurth; the illumination of Swedenborg and George 
Fox; the trances, the ecstasies of all people in every 
quarter of our earth; and the reports of the shining 
envoys, which have been seen ever since the night when 
that young dreamer lay on his pillow of stones, passing 
and repassing between the two worlds of sense and spirit. 
It is as true in the spiritual as in the physical world that 
every one creates his own horizon. The man on the moun- 
tain can see further than the man on the plain. As we 
are, so we see. If we have not spiritual experiences, let 
us not pretend that we have. But let us not make our 
lives the measure of others who have such experiences. 
Because I may have no consciousness of God, no sense of 
companionship with superior intelligences, no trust, no 
dream of a kingdom of heaven, I need not make my des- 
titution the measure of my friend who has all these. Let 
us not measure the orange groves of Florida by the ice 
fields of Alaska. While I may have passed my life amid 
external things—going to the village to buy bread or on 
“change” buying stocks, he has been living from within; 
—he may have found the Bread that cometh down from 
heaven and gathered treasures which he can never lose. 
Unutterable is the delight of the soul when it becomes 
conscious of its relation to the Life and Love that are infi- 


SPIRITUAL IMAGINATION. 


A SERMON 


Reep StTuvarr. 


For he endured as seeing him who is invisible. 
So fancy dreams; disprove it if ye can, 


Ye reasoners broad awake. 
Faith is the pencil of the soul 


That pictures heavenly things. 


Those who have made asurvey of that strange territory of 
human life called soul, report that they find it divided into 
three great parts. These divisions may be called by various 
names, but they are generally called intellect, sensibility and 
will. One of the strange things about these districts is that 
their boundaries are not fixed and unchangeable, but fluid 
and waving. When Spain and France and England were 
struggling for the mastery in this western world, the borders 
of their possessions were frequently changed, and the inhab- 
itants of a given territory were often in doubt as to which of 
the three great countries they owed their allegiance; trappers 
and hunters returning to a fort after a few months absence in 
the wilderness, would halt for a moment on the edge of the 
clearing until they could determine what flag was waving 
overit. So, in the continent of the mind, the borders of the 
different regions are variable, and in approaching it there is 
always some difficulty in deciding which of the three flags is 
flying over the largest part. Sometimes life seems to be all 
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intellect—a cold, clear eye which is trying to dart its rays in- 
to everything—to discover every secret and lay bare the lurk- 
ing place of truth. Again, all energy seems to have resolved 
itself into a resistless determination—an invincible will rush- 
ing out into action; a power which will be stayed by nothing, 
but will crumble granite and break bars of steel if they at- 
attempt to oppose it. At still other times the eye discloses 
liquid depths, or it melts into a softer light. Intellect and 
will are envloped in a dreamy haze, like that which hangs 
about the distant mountains in which nothing can be clearly 
seen; or they are suffused by a tender, warm beauty like that 
which pours over the earth on a June day. 


For each one of these departments of life much might be 
truly said. No comparison need beattempted between them. 
Intellect is good, will is good, and sentiment is good; and 
no one can tell which is better, or which is best. Each is 
best in turn. They are a powerful triumvirate, and they hold 
their triple sovereignty by divine right. 


Leaving for some coming hour the duty of confessing our 
loyalty to the other powers, now we choose the pleasant task 
of setting in order and celebrating the claims of the sover- 
eign which presides over that part of our life whence come 
our dreams and hopes and faith inthe unseen. We do not 
attempt to define it too closely, but, as the eye makes pic- 
tures after it is shut, there is something within us all which 
can see the invisible; which, using a fact for the abutment of 
its bridge on this shore, throws its arch forward in full confi- 
dence that there is another shore, somewhere, in advance to 
support it; that which back of the vanishing form sees the 
enduring substance, and under every protean change in the 
history of a life or a world beholds the Power which changes 
not. 
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In religion no word has been more used, and none more 
misused than the word ‘‘faith.” But what is faith? We know 
to what uses it has been put and what it has been made to 
mean. It has been made an equivalent for credulity;—‘‘the 
more improbable a thing is the more prepared I am to _be- 
lieve it, and if a thing is actually impossible I am on. that 
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very account more willing to assent to it,’’ is the famous con- 
fession of Sir Thomas Brown. It has been made an enemy of 
good deeds; ‘‘you see how rich the Christian is; even if he 
would he could not destroy his salvation by any sins, how- 
ever grievous, unless he refuse to believe,’’ comes from Luther. 
It has been made a party badge distinguishing those who merit- 
ed from those who, by the use of their natural faculties, had for- 
feited all right to the divine favor. But it isimpossible thus to 
describe it or assign any such limitations to it. Itis surely some- 
thing much larger, much more vital, a much more natural 
force of human life than belief in the incredible, or some ar_ 
bitrary basis of salvation for the souls of a favored few. 
Rather, it is the creative power of the soul. It is the ability 
of the human spirit to project itself forward and upward and 
live beyond the present hour and above the present circum- 
stances;—the power to make the unseen visible; to people the 
hidden world with life; to mount into the region of the real 
where it finds its true endowments and relations, and where 
it feels its superiority to all vicissitudes and accidents, and is 
confident that, amid whatever scenes its course may lie, it 
will at last reach the right goal. 


“Faith is the pencil of the soul 
That pictures heavenly things.” 


If we wished to find a basis for this power, which lends 
such endurance to existence, we would not search for it in 
any book, or church, or rite. We would look for it where 
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we have found love and music,—in the human soul. Chris- 
tianity did not make faith; faith made Christianity. It found 
a great home in the heart of Christ, as music found a great 
home in the heart of Beethoven, and patriotism found a great 
home in the heart of Washington. It is not in all souls alike; 
but it is inevery soul. Race, temperament, education may 
help determine its extent, but they do not create it and they 
are powerless to destroy it. Every race has furnished men 
who have been commanded by it. As often as they have 
come to earth they have sent throbs of new spiritual life 
through all things. They are poets; they are prophets; they 
are devotees of the ideal. They are masters of events, ' be- 
cause they see the source from which events flow. They live 
high, sustained, self-nourishing lives. Always condemned by 
their contemporaries, they are approved by posterity; and 
their course, when it comes full circle, bears ample proof that 
it has been shaped by some high law made and approved by 
the eternal Power. 

Steeped in practical affairs as our time is, imagination is 
made of no reputation. And yet it might be easily shown 
that, than this power, there is nothing more useful. It min- 
isters delight to the poet and is the special friend of the ar- 
tist and novelist. But its uses do not cease when it has served 
these gifted children of earth. The man of trade, the man of 
science can no more dispense with it than can the child, or 
the poet or the saint. It is the purveyor of knowledge. The 
great discoveries of science have been made, when the region 
of the seen and measurable has been left, and a journey was 
taken to the land of the unseen and unmeasured. Thus New- 
ton and Galileo, from watching a falling apple and a swing- 
ing lamp, passed to a vision of falling and swinging worlds;— 
the soul flew away fromthe orchard and the church to the 
plain of the sky, to the mighty domed cathedral in which the 
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stars hung like lamps, and saw that thelaw for one spot of 
earth is the law for the universe. The theory of evolution 
ran on, at first, far in advance of the known facts. Its earli- 
est advocates had never seen a world evolved from star dust 
and rolling forward through many changes until it became 
the abode of life, and finally the home of man. They were 
able to picture such a possible process with the scientific 
imagination; and nowthe picture is confirmed by the actual 
process. ‘The vast plans which have become practical suc- 
cesses—Pacific railways, Suez canals, Hoosac tunnels were all 
first formed in the mind. The gleam of intuition comes be- 
fore the act of conscious reasoning,—as the flash of the head- 
light always streams into the darkness in advance of the fly- 
ing train. The mind knows, but first itsees. Wherever the 
the practical, fact-gathering understanding goes it finds that 
imagination has beenthere before. The traveler is rarely 
surprised by anything he meets. He always feels at home 
amid the strangest scenes, and often finds himself inquiring 
whether he has not been there before in some previous exist- 
ence. ‘The truth is he has often been there,—carried thither 
upon the wings of the imagination. By this outward flying 
power man becomes adventurer and explorer of the vast and 
unknown seas that wash, upon every side, the island upon 
which he lives. It destroys distance, it laughs at time. In 
an instant it flies beyond the sunrise and wanders at will in 
the ocean of light which the Aryans thought was the home of 
God. By its aid man can fling himself into the land beyond 
the sunset—the dreamy, golden couch in which the day les 
down torest. In its upward flight it leaves the skylark’ far 
below; and when its song dies'away it wings its way aloft to 
sweeter music. Imagination makes a new world; and ‘we 
know; do we not ? what he meant, who said, “I saw’ a new 
heaven and anew earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away. 
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The world of the senses is always vanishing. The world ot 
the soul is forever appearing. The understanding can an- 
alyze a flower and a rainbow; but it is something deeper than 
that which laughs or weeps with delight at their beauty; or i° 
overcome with awe at thought of the beauty of which they are 
the transient symbols. Tosense, the world is a mass of con- 
fused objects; to understanding, it is an orderly arrangement 
of objects, but it is a lifeless machine which does the work 
required of it. But, to spisitual insight, the world is pulsat- 
ing with life; like the Samite robe which could not conceal 
Vivien, nature is a transparent robe through which the splen- 
der of Deity gleams. 


Because of its limitations prose is often unable to state the 
highest form of thought and emotion; and the heart must fly 
to poetry, or music for its expression, That is the greatest 
book; or the greatest picture which leaves the imagination 
free to work. Some place in the book there must be sen- 
tences which make suggestions of things great and unmeas- 
ured—of meanings too vast for any words to contain them; 
and every picture must have some ‘‘opening toward the in- 
finite’’—some loop-hole through which the mind can escape 
and roam at will amid free and uncontained scenes. One 
can define his native land in terms of prose; but he has not 
learned the full truth until in some foreign place, or at sea 
he comes, unexpectedly, upon the flag of his country, Prose 
will define home ; but the full meaning of it is not known 
until one hears a stanza of Sweet Home sung in the twilight 
on the tented field, or when the ocean roll between the heart 
and that sanctuary of love. Physicians can tell us how uni- 
versal is death ; but not so well asa poet. We forget statis- 
tics; but who, having looked upon this picture, can ever for- 
get it? 
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‘The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green and poured round all 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholly waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 
Are shinining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashing, yet the dead are there. 


For the same reason that we forsake the terms of the un- 
derstanding and resort to poetry and figurative expression in 
every other department of life, we do thus in religion: If 
the man of science, if the discoverer, if the man of affairs, if 
the author, if the artist is dependent upon the imagination, 
why frown upon the worshiper when he makes it his ally and 
best loved friend? The word “God’’ overflows all defini- 
tions and we are compelled to move outward with it, not in 
the name of logic, but in the name of poetry. With the 
poetical imagination Goldsmith pictured a Deserted Village; 
with the spiritual imagination a city Beautiful can be por- 
trayed which shall never be deserted. Art is the soul’s at- 
tempt to realize the beauty which it sees. Religion is the 
soul’s power to,think of a perfect life and the attempt to 
realize it in action—the attempt to translate the picture which 
the soul sees into a picture which the eye can see. 
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We are all dreamers and idealists to this extent, viz., that 
we all wish, at times, to go back of nature to the cause of 
nature. The seen never satisfies. It is not deemed enough 
that we are here at our tasks in the broad cheer- 
ful day. We are all full of anxious queries con- 
cerning whence we came and whither we are going. We 
are forever guessing about what lies beyond sight and touch. 
We have faith in the sanity of the world so that we do not 
hesitate to sow our seed nor send our ships to sea. “Many 
things lie within sight of the naturaleye. When that can go 
no further the microscope and telescope enlarge its range. 
Peering into the earth with one, sweeping the sky with the 
other, wave after wave of the unseen rolls into view until the 
infinitely great and the infinitely small seem ready to reveal 
themselves. Afterward it is seen that their borders are still 
unapproached. But science does not halt because sight fails. 
When sight is powerless to guide, it walks by faith. It begins 
its magnificent guessings concerning things which the eye 
hath not seen nor the ear heard. In time these guesses be- 
come its crowning achievements. There were some varia- 
tions,—some drawing of parts of our solar world out of their 
course which could not be accounted for, by any known law, 
at the beginning of this century. It was assumed that 
there must be a mighty world lying at the rim of the system 
that had not been discovered: Its position was determined, 
the telescope pointed that way, and, lo! a star, whose diam- 
eter is thirty-seven thousand miles, whose bulk is more than 
one hundred times that of the earth, was beheld sweeping 
along in‘its majestic orbit. Thus the heart of humanity. has 
by some kind of gravitation been drawn upward through all 
the ages. What more natural than to assume that there -is 
somewhere a Power that is drawing it--a Power which exceeas 
man as Neptune exceeds the earth? If, when the eye fails to 
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see the outlying worlds, the mind hurries on and finds them, 
it is not strange if, when the understanding gives up the 
search for God, the devout imagination should decline to 
halt with it, but should wish to continue its journey until it 
reaches the door of His glorious. pavillion. 

Columbus looked across the ocean for years imagining he 
saw new shores. On the strength of that imagination. he 
sailed. westward many a day. Finally the shores appeared, 
rising in the distance out of the blue waters, and the dream 
became a fact. Thus, for ages, man has dreamed of another 
shore lying beyond the sea. Understanding and experience, 
less kind than Ferdinand and Isabella, have sought to dissuade. 
Apathy of companions, lures of sense, the long, uncharted 
voyage, have all set themselves against the dream. Never- 
theless it cannot be banished. Shall we not heed it? Let 
us bend sail and hold our helm in obedience to it. Over- 
come every objection from without and silence all mutinies 
from within. Sail onward through fair, through stormy 
weather, welcoming every hint—sea weed, land bird, floating 
palm-wood, which tells us we are approaching the new world. 
Sail onward; nor ever lose hope and some day we shall meet 
the land breeze, fragrance laden, sweeping from those beauti- 
ful shores to greet our coming, 

It is the aim of imagination to ultimately take form as a 
fact. ; It uses all objects of sense as the builder uses his iron 
and timber and stone—to make something finer than they. 
It takes all the aspirations, all the endeavors, all the hopes 
and prayers of the race, and out of them constructs the per- 
fect life... 

In orchestral music, the theme moves along upborne by all 
the instruments for a time, and there is an earth swell run- 
ning| through it all. Asit plumes itself for a flight, one by, 
one the coaser elements fall away. Rising higher it is car- 
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ried only.by the more delicate and spiritual instruments. 
Then, if the eyes are closed, every material element seems to 
have fallen away, and only the pure soul of music is present; 
then we know what Richter meant when he said that music 
spoke to him of things he never‘had seen. Then everything 
pure seems present,—holy friendships, memories of the be- 
loved dead, hopes for the boundless future, strivings for the 
perfect. So the theme of existence needs all the instruments 
of the soul to carry it along. The strong earth tones are all 
needed. But there come times when the theme must ascend 
whither the coarser instruments cannot go. ‘These must stay 
below while the finer instruments carry the strain into the 
high and pure regions, where the most natural sentiments 
are those of God, of heaven, and hope of meeting those whose 
hands we have clasped and whose lips we have kissed on 
earth. Spiritual imagination is the beautiful bridge spanning 
the river which rolls between earth and heaven. 

It is difficult to discover the order in which the states of 
mind are formed and what they signify, or the true rank of 
each. These bodies that now serve our use and are so full 
of life and sensation, were once wheat and fruit and grass ; 
back of that they were soil; before they were soil they were 
rock; beyond that they were star dust. Some such trans- 
formation occurs in the building of the mind. First there 
was what Professor Clifford calls ‘‘mind stuff;’’ then there 
was a low form of sentience, so vague and unrelated that it 
scarcely registers its presence; repeated often this becomes 
experience, and some form of memory begins; then comes 
self-consciousness ; after that thought, aspiration, awakening 
of all high powers, boundless expectation. This may not 
be the order in which these powers arrive, and they may not 
come to all alike. But let us say that the soul passes along 
an ascending scale ,—one experience introduces it to a higher 
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—as of one going from the plain to the table land, and from 
the table land to the mountain. ‘The crowning exper- 
ience, and that for which all others are preparation, is when 
it, as with open eye, beholds the sublimity of existence;— 
that back of every appearance reposes the imperishable 
reality; that every expectation has its fulfillment; that its own 
most becoming attitude is one of reverence and implicit 
trust. 

We have not much faith, not much spiritual imagination. 
But we all have a little. We have not very much poetry; but 
we all have a little more than the animals around us. We all 
like to see the sun set amid a bank of clouds: we like to see 
a rainbow, and the river winding through the valley, and 
hear bees humming in a clover field, andthe song of birds, 
and the laughter of children at play. How miserable we 
would be if we had not the little that we have! So, how 
sad would be our lot if we were incapable of forming spirit— 
ual ideals, if we were compelled to walk forever along the 
lowlands of life, feeling that we were one with the clod on 
which we tread! And we might all have more power of this 
kind than we have. The Egyptians said that there are two 
pairs of eyes, an upper and a lower set, given to man, With 
one pair he sees things above him; with the other, things be- 
neathhim, How we have all used the lower pair of eyes! 
_ Suppose that the eyes of the spirit were as well trained as 
those of the body; suppose that through all these years our 
minds had been fixed upon truth and justice, upon God 
and eternal life, would they not seemas real to us as these 
things of earth and time upon which the mind has been bent ? 
Every day we would be conscious of a holy Presence; every 
day we would feel rising within us, wave upon wave, the 
deathless existence; every day we would be born anew into a 
richer, fuller life ; one by one our doubts and dreads would 
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disappear; courage would come and supreme: confidence, for 
we would all have learned that we are under better guidance 
than our own, and that our destiny cannot fall below our ex— 
pectations. 


“So strange, so deep, so wondrous life appears 
I have no words, but only happy tears. 


T cannot think it all shall end In naught, 
That the abyss shall be the grave of thought ; 


That e’er oblivion’s shoreless sea shall roll 
O’er love and wonder and the lifeless soul.” 


We do not wish to waste our time with the fanciful and re— 
mote; and we are apprised that thus, to many, faith seems. 
And yet what more near, what more practical, what can con- 
fer more concrete benefits than it when seen and used aright ?. 
Neither is it tor the mystic, the bloodless, the cloistered who 
take no part in life; it is for the actual, perplexed, toiling, 
sorrowing, fallible men and women of earth. It cannot do 
the work of life; but in the midst of difficulties it lends 
courage and endurance to the workers. It cannot solve the 
mysteries of actual existence, but it gives patience to wait for 
their solution.. The good tarries long on the way; the hearts 
of some cry for love and truth, and heaven seems deaf to the 
cry ; the useful die, the useless live; suffering seems to be out 
of all_proportion to its need. All these and their innumer- 
able kindred perplex us, make the heart of the least sensitive 
throb with anxiety, cut deep lines of care on every forehead 
and bring a look of wistful solicitude into the eyes»of all. 
Let us not make light of these things; nor deny that they are 
sad secrets for all who think and feel. But if there -is some 
power to go back of the seen and discover the Cause of things 
and place ourselves in right relations with it theré is a form 
of fortitude takes possession of the soul which makes life not 
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only endurable, but gives it a kind of solemn joy. It is thus 
with private grief, which, in turn, is the uninvited guest of 
all our homes. We would not have our lover or child leave 
us. Butif we can see, ever so dimly, that some friendly 
Power is back of that event it cannot be an untempered 
calamity. At first, crushed by the stroke, the heart can, after 
a while, rise from its ruins, and can go on its way in higher 
mood if, in the shock, it hascaught some glimpses of that 
which cannot feel the touch of death or sorrow,—the Life of 
all life. The blessed years keep coming with their remedy. 
The heart that has kept its true course finds that every mis- 
fortune was a furtherance. The blast which seemed to 
threaten the tree of existence only swept off its leaves and 
was powerless to do more. When the tent, in which the af- 
fections dwelt for a night, was left behind a home of im- 
mortal love was found. 


All this may be only adream. Nevertheless it seems very 
real. 


So fancy dreams; disprove it if ye can, 
Ye reasoners broad awake.” 


A dream if you will; but until it is proved to be baseless 
we will trustit. If we cannot have the sunlight, we will go 
as far as we can by the starlight. We will still make great 
prophecies concerning the unseen, and willkeep up a bound- 
less expectation of their fulfillment. 


Already we see that there is one method alike for nature 
and the soul. Each has come along an ascending stairway, 
every step of which verified the preceding and predicted the 
nextone. Seeing this, we carinot free ourselves from the 
conviction that the race is being led toward the superhuman 
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and eternal; and the top of this wonderful stairway on which 
we find ourselves leans against the battlements of heaven. 


“Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s solemn portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies 
And love becomes immortal. 


And, sometimes, when adown the western sky 
The fiery sunset lingers, 

The golden gates swing inward noiselessly 
Unlocked by silent fingers. 


And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar 
And half reveal the story. 


Oh Land unknown, oh Land of Love divine ! 
Father all-wise eternal, 

Guide, guide these wandering steps of mine 
Into those pastures vernal.” 


A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past 
and as a watch in the night. We spend our years as a tale that is 
told. . Hebrew Poet. 

Art is tong; time is short. Goethe. 


Time and Life. 


There is; as yet, no philosophy in the possession: of 
mankind which sufficiently explains life and its relation 
to the world. Every explanation given, thus far, leaves 
some things still unexplained. It seems impossible to 
give an adequate account of the fact that man has been 
compelled to move along suck: atortuos and lengthy road 
toward every good thing. As has been pointed out, by 
many apologists for the method of creation, it may be 
that in every evil there isa soul of good which balances 
it;—that difficulties beget strength; that poverty cre- 
ates benevolence; that suffering enlarges pity; that 
trials produce patience. But, after this modifying state- 
ment is made, the wonder still remains why our world 
needed to be so fashioned that everything good must be 
bought at such an exorbitant price. It may as well be 
acknowledged, that we have no final answer to the many 
questions which can be asked concerning the unfolding 
of the life of man upon the earth. Despairing of a sol- 
ution, in detail, of these problems, we can only accept 
them with what measure of resignation is given us, 
learning what lessons of wisdom we can from experience 
and extracting what happiness may be possible from the 
stream of current events. 

The disproportion between time and life, between the 
life of humanity and the life of the individual, between 
the magnitude of the work to be done and the puny out- 
lay of effort possible to each mortal in the fifty or seven- 
ty years allotted for his earthly stay, must have become 
evident to man very soon after he began to reflect; and, 
apparently, it has haunted him from that day to this. 
All literature lying between, and including, Arabia and 
America cantains many allusions to the fact. 
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Humanity isa great sea beating upon the shores of 
dime endlessly, making its deep and solemn music; but 
each generation is only a single wave of that sea, one 
note of the mighty chant. Life is a long road with 
many relays. One generation can see only a very small 
portion of it. The young generation receives from the old 
generation, when it has grown weary and can go no far- 
ther, its precious freight — and its ‘extant its art, its 
ov ernment, its ideas of justice and liberty— and moves 
along laborious sly over its portion of the road. After 
journey ing a ‘few miles it grows too weary to go farther; 
and turning its load over to a new relay, it finds a quiet 
inn, oh so quiet! and lies down to sleep. The life 
of mankind is a long line; the life of the indiy- 
idual is a point in that line. It is a bubble on 
a fas!-flowing river. Heraclitus saw everything con- 
stantly moving, constantly changing. Metamorphosis 
vithout end. “The earth dies into water, water into air, 
air into fire, and so on.” ,Such is the life of man. Birth 
is a combination of elements, Growth is a readjust- 
ment of these same elements. Death is a‘dissolution 
and redistribution of these same elements; and so on, 
forever. The thousands. of years, lying between the 
Hebrew poet and us, only confirms what he saw,— that 
the generations are carried aw ay as with a flood.” . 

More than seventeen hundred years ago a thoughtful 
Pagan wrote: 

Consider how many physicians are dead that used to 
knit their brows over their patients; how many astrolo- 
gers who thought themselves great men by fortelling 
the death of others; how many philosophers have gone 
after all their learned disputes about dying and immor- 
tality; * * * how many tyrants who managed the 
power of life and death with as much insolence as if 
themselves had been immortal; how many cities have 
died, Helice in Greece, Pompeii and Hereulaneum in 
Italy and many others besides. Do but recollect your 
acquaintances; here you will find one man closing an- 
other’s eyes; then his are closed by another; and this 
one’s by still another, and all within a small com- 
pass of time. In short, man is a poor transitory thing. 
He is here one day in the rudiments of life, and almost 


the next turned to ashes. * * * Look upon the aston- 
ishing notion of time and eternity; what an immense 
deal has run out already and how infinite it is still in 
the future. Consider this and you will find three days 
and three ages of life come much to the same thing. 

Your ‘way is, therefore, to manage this minute in har- 
mony with nature; and let it be your constant method to 
be sound in word and deed.” Ufeditations of Marcus Murelius.) 

This picture of the transitoriness of human life and 
the permanence of time, which the philosophic emperor 
drew, is similar to the one drawn by the psalm writer of 
Judea. ach finds the same lesson,— to gain wisdom 
is the aim of life and every. flying day should be applied 
to that high’ object. 

And for us, too, all the intervening centuries cnly 
serve to bring out the picture in more vivid and lasting 
colors. To the great names, that they had seen fill the 
world for a few brief years and then sink into oblivion, 
we could add many more. . Since the day when they 
saw a long procession passing across the earth— emer- 
ging from the darkness on one side of the great plain 
and entering the darkness on the other— the process- 
ion has been lengthened by fifty generations more, all 
following the same beaten road;— an endless caravan 
marching, marching from one mystery to another. We 
have seen, in history, many struggling for eminence; 
and now those who struggled and the throne which 
they sought, the army which they led, the art which 
~ they mastered, the books they have written, the praise 
for which they hungred are all gone forever. We have 
seen dust change into saints and heroes, fill a brief por- 
tion of time with their devotion and their bravery, and 
then turn to dust again. 

“The hand of the King that the sceptre hath borne; 

The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn; 

The eye of the sage and the heart, of the brave, 


Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman whoclimbed with his goats up thesteep; 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven; 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven; 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones with the dust. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye; 
Shone beauty and pleasure— her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those who loved her and praised, 
Are alike from the mind of the living erased. 


So the multitude goes, like the flowers or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that-has often been told.” 


Thus did this moving panorama of life appear to a 
Scotch poet, and thus may it appear to us all. Seeing 
how transitory are man and his works, he reached the 
conclusion that no one can possibly find any reason for 
pride in what he is or what he may do,— a conclusion 
which we may all fitly reach. This poem possesses an 
additional interest in the fact that it was often upon the 
lips of Abraham Lincoln. Through his great heart it 
kept sounding its sad refrain admonishing him, as it 
may admonish us all, to look beneath the temporary 
and vanishing quality of things to the imperishable 
substance. . 

The thought that time is so long, that such a vast 
arena as earth has been thrown into space for the dis- 
play of beneficent forces and the triumph of right prin- 
ciples, is full of cheer for the heart— like a burst of 
martial music. But the thought that our part in the 
great scene is very small, like adding a single grain of 
dust in building a continent; that the time that we 
spend will seem no longer than a watch in the night, or 
will be only like a single yesterday when it is past; that 
we shall have gone and been forgotten long before the 
great event toward which the world is slowly moving 
is reached, brings with it a temporary sadness;— like 
that of a bright sky suddenly storm shrouded, or a strain 
from some old song which we used to hear when life 
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had had less experience and hope. A year cannot mean 
much in the history of a world. Not any apparent 
changes are made. Its art, its philosophy, its religion 
remain much the same. Not so in the life of a mortal. 
There, great changes may come. Much may be learned 
within its seasons. Health may be lost; property may 
be gained; character may be strengthened. Even the 
hours become precious when it is recalled how few they 
are, and how rapidly they are passing. Seeing this, we 
cannot mend the prayer of the far off saint; “So teach 
us to number the days that.we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

Nature seems to be regardless of the flight of time. 
It does not seem old; it does not seem young. » The men 
of science say that the rocks of the glacial period, which, 
in their formation long out-date civilization, have not 
lost more than half an inch of their surface within. the 
period of written history; and yet there has been time 
enough to cut out channels hundreds of feet ceep in 
these rocks; while, in their formation, there are signs 
of periods much more remote,— a time when they were 
not rocks but sand and mud in the bottom, or on the 
shores of some ancient sea. These slow processes of 
world forming suggest that nature has never been in a 
hurry. 

The earth and sky seem indifferent to all the solicit- 
ude of man. Tyndall, standing on the weather beaten 
spire of the Matterhorn, seeing it scarred by time, was 
saddened; and he wondered whether his sadness was po- 
tentially in the fire-mist from which he and the moun- 
tain came. But there was nothing to indicate that the 
mountiin» cared for the marks which age had made up- 
on it, or that itin any way shared in his sadness. 
Poets sometimes speak of nature as dressing herself to 
meet the act of the day and fitting herself to the mood 
of man. They speak of her as drawing a veil over: her 
face to hide some scene of earth, or wreathing herself 
in flowers and putting on a bright smile to greet some 
happiness that has fallen upon a favored mortal. It is 
never so, except in poetry. The mood is alwaysin the 
soul. Nature takes the color and form of the eye that 
sees it. The same scene which yesterday breathed frag - 
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ance and sparkled as if adorned for a festival of the 
Graces, tomorrow, with nothing changed but the soul 
that beholds it, is overspread with gloom. The sky 
does not seem to care what events of history take place 
beneath it. That April day at Shiloh and that June 
day at Waterloo were fair enough for the advent of a 
world’s Redeemer; but alas! for the deeds of those days. 
Next spring the lark will sing just as sweetly, the wild 
flowers will spring up just as early by the sunny side of 
the woodland, the same serenity will overspread the face 
of earth and sky as if all those whom we have loved were 
here to see them and rejoice with us, but are not. The 
stars looking down upon us have not the slightest inter- 
est in our welfare;—whether we are young or old, sick 
or well; whether we make-or lose by our investment 
whether we carry our point in the caucus, or how our 
bank account may stand is of not the slightest moment 
to them. Emerson represents nature as looking into 
the faces of people, coming out from their stormy con- 
ventions, and saying, “so hot my little sir?, Whether 
a soul is tasting the sweets of young love in. Eden, or is 
draining the cup of sorrow in Gethsemane, the great 
world of nature does not stop to enquire. 

The division of time into fragments is artificial. 
Nature knows no such divisions. Next Monday night 
a new cycle of time will begin; but there will be noth- 
ing in nature to make the change from the old to the 
new year. Those who will be watching for the change 
will see-no sign of pain or pleasure in nature, when the 
moment, so full of interest to them, arrives. No token 
will-appear in the sky;— no increase of light or dark- 
ness; no rising wind; no halt in the motion of the earth. 
no darkling cloud will give any intimation of the change; 
Nature seems to say to man: Thou changest, but I am 
changeless, thou growest old, but 1am never old. To 
thee, a year means much; to me it means nothing. 
These stars, upon which thou lookest, a thousand gene- 
rations like thee have looked. The moon-light, falling 
upon thy home, fell Spon the home of Pharaoh and the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. The clouds that water 
thy fields, watered the roots of the cedars of Lebanon. 
The wind that sweeps through thy forests, swept over 
the desert driving the sand into drifts long before the 
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foundation of the Pyramids was laid. Thou, man, art 
here to day and tomorrow thou shalt be gone; but I 
will be here forever.” 

When the philosophic mood is upon us, we are ready 
to affirm that there is nothing in this world correspond- 
ing with the word chance. There seems to be a net- 
work of law im whose meshes every event is caught and 
held. Hven the human will, at times, seems hopelessly 
ensnared and has lost the power to act. Sometimes 
caught in the vise of fate, or carried along by the sweep 
of a mightier volition, we seem to be only irresponsi- 
ble and passive spectators; and we are ready to con- 
clude that 

“Hach only as God wills 
Can work-- God’s puppets best and worst 
Are we; there is no last nor first.” 


Yet, practically, the will is free; and, in our ac- 
tual life, the unknown and contin gent play an amazing 
part. We never get past being surprised. Every new 
experience finds us unprepared for it. We seem to be 
taking part ina drama, whose conclusion is concealed, 
We have had no time for rehearsel, not even opportu- 
nity to “wing our part;” and, when the curtain 1s rung 
up, we come on the stage ina hesitating manner, not 
knowing what we are to say or do, nor whether we 
ought to be arrayed for comedy or tragedy. We want 
the new and strange yet dread it. 

If we were sure that life is only a matter of physical 
organization, 1f.we knew that we are only like the plant 
which striking its roots into the earth in the spring, 
blooms in the summer, and dies in the autmn, no mys- 
tery would hang around the case. That, our life doubt- 
less is; but there is the constant suspicion that it is 
much more than the life of the plant. A certain ins- 
tinct coming from— we know not where— haunts us so 
closely that turn whichever way we may, like our shadow 
on a moonlhght night, we cannot escape it, lending path- 
os and mystery to every hour of existence. If what we 
are were all; but there is always present the thought of 
what we may be. We are related to the things of earth. 

_ There is a sense in which the old saint spoke the truth 
when he called the sun our brother, the water our sis- 
ter, the ground our mother and all plants and animals 
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and stones our relations. When analyzed, it appears 
that they and we are made of the same material. But 
there is that something which always escapes. analysis. 
These “high instincts” are a part of life as much as 
chlorides and carbonates, and muscular and valvular 
action. 

How can this other part, this superior something 
which separates our life from that of plant aud animal 
be fitly described? It cannot be fitly described. Only 
let us affirm that it exists. ‘There is something, not the 
body, which enters its protest against whatsoever is base 
and sensuous. The Other which every-day hurls some 
miracle into the dull routine of existence and surprises 
every hour witha new mood—a more exultant joy, a 
holier aspiration, a profounder sorrow; this Other which 
produces incalculable conditions, from ‘the lightest ripple 
of fancy to the deepest billowing of passion; which car- 
ries life away from the monotone of external habit and 
fills it with unexpected harmonies; which insists that 
we are not wholly of the dust but of higher origin and 
predicts a destiny equal to the wonderful course we have 
come,-— it is this which makes life, in its relations to 
time, so grand and so thrilling. 

Life finds itself facing an upward slope. To each 
mortal is given a good genius which pleads with him to 
press toward the heights. This Holy Spirit will yield 
to no excuse. Through whatever tissue of arguments 
we construct, giving reason why our life is not an ascend- 
ing force, it cuts and sweeps away with one stroke. No 
blade of Damascus is so keen as the sword it carries; it 
can pierce the invisible joint between the motive and 
the deed. Before it no sophistry can stand. Though 
every cowardly subterfuge which lets “I dare not, wait 
upon I would,” it cleaves and mercilessly exposes every 
infirmity of moral purpose, showing that the soul's “1 
can not,” is reducible to terms of, “I will not.” 

Everything complete but man. The plaxsets seem to 
be doing their work vell enough. Earth does not need 
better trees. A stick of timber can be found for every 
use. Nature did her best at making forests ages ago. 
The fern which, dying, made its ‘ambi in the coal was 
as perfect as those we shall find next June in the moist 
soil of the woods,—- or somebody else will find if we are 
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not here. But what of mankind? Better, probably, 
than it was in those old nations which lived and died by 

the Nile or the Euphrates. But it is not as good as it 
ought to be. Time is flying and man hasa long journey 
before him. He ought to be on the road toward the 
Best if he means ever to overtake it. 

There are those to whom the procession of years is 
only bringing age and helplessness without. bringing 
wisdom. This flood of time, which has swept over their 
lives, has left no rich alluvial from which flowers of af- 
fectién and harvests of truth may grow. Their life is 
the channel of a lava stream, dry and fruitless. The 
added years have only added hardness and selfishness. 

They have gathered no charity, no increased power of 
forgiveness from the passing years. ‘They have no gen- 
erous eye for the expanding thought, the larger hopes 
of the new race, but have supplemented the narrowness 
and the prejudices of their youth with the obstinacy of 
long habit. 

But not all are thus. There are many who have, in 
wisdom, kept equal step with time. The beauty of the 
Lord is upon them, in their old age. They give hospit- 
able welcome to every new fact. They hail, with beam- 
ing eye, every change which points toward larger thought 
and better practice. Like the wise men of the East, they 
are first to welcome every new incarnation of the High- 
est which comes to earth. They have learned the secret 
of turning time into life. The past is remembered, not 
as an almanac of dates, but as a magnificent, oppor- 
tunity;— a poem of life partly heroic, partly elegiac; a 
strange commingling of joy and sorrow. But, whatever 
came, they took it into their lives and turned it into 
thought and love. To these there is no terror in the fact 
that they are growing old. _ Winter can bring no discon- 
tent; for they know that the snow may conceal but not 
destroy the grass and flowers; and though age may hide, 
for a time, it cannot kill the soul. To some such song 
as this they set their lives: 

“Spring still makes spring in the mind, 
When sixty years are told: 

Love makes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers, 

I see the summer glow; 

And through the wild piled snow drift, 
The warm rose buds below.” 
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_ HEREDITY. 


Or the Doctrine That Like Begets Like. 


. {A Pulpit Discourse by Reep Stuart. | 


~ Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren and the children’s children. 


~ How shulla man escape from his ancestors, or draw 
off from hig veins the black drop which he drew from 
his father’s or bis mother’s life? 


The eyil that men do lives after them. 
é HEREDITY, 


The scriptures of truth, like the rivers of a 
continent, draw from many sources. Genius 
- is not local and partial, nor is inspiration 
- specific and private. Itis the property, not 
of a nation, but of man. Truth is not an is- 
land, it is a world, and the power to discern 
and admire it has net been insular and con- 
fined to a select nation. Moses and Menu, 
_. David and Dante, Paul and Plato, Deborah 
_and Joan D’Are are all related and may be 
catalogued together. Prophets, psalmists, 
saints, have been found in all times and 
-places. The Spiritis just and benign, and 
_ fike the sunshine overlcoks no corner of 
- earth, but gives alike to all. No spot of 
- earth,—Siberia, Patagonia, Oceanica,—has 
_ been wholly bereft of God; thither also has 
- come some revelation of the Infinite Fower 
_. from which all things proceed. 
5% “All souls that struggle and aspire, 
> All hearte of prayer by Him are lit, 


' An dim or clear His tongues of fire, 
On dusky trives and centuries sit.” 


_ The true bible is the sum of all truth dis- 
_ covered by ali the nations up to date and is 
the infallible rule of faith and practice. 
_ That which is true is alone authoritative; 
__and if an idea possesses this one quality of 


truth it is a matter of indifference what other 
sanction it may possess, from what source it 
eame or what stamp it may bear. Binding a 
false idea in a sacred book cannot make it 
true, nor is a true idea less worthy of confi- 
dence because it is found among secular 
companions. No amount of inspiration can 
give an added-worth or dignity to truth, nor 
lend authority to falsehood. The soul is - 
measure of all things. Hence whether writ- 
ten in the books of Judea, or of Greece, or 
inscribed only on the tablets of the individu- 
al spirit as wisdom gathered from a long 
study and experience, the right of truth to 
command is the same. But if thesoul find 
that the scriptures of religion, and of science, — 
and its own inner convictions, teach the 
same thing, if an idea like the roots of the 
banyan draws its life from vast areas, all the — 
more quickly must its truth and its authority 
be acknowledged. a bids 
Some truths are relative—grow out of cer- 
tain relations, and hence, only under certain 
circumstances, have the right to command. 
Some things are true in Asia not true in 
America; race, climate, civilization makes 
the difference. These are temporal and 
change with the changing years. But there 
are certain truths which are constant, and 
are everywhere and at all times commanding 
and become a basis of action. These are the 
principles, the settled laws, the persistent 
habit of nature, and are the authentic revela- 
tion of a Holy Spirit. They are the scrip- 


ture of the past, of the present and of every : 
possible future, and no revision can change 


this word of God. One such principle we 
__¥ien to look upon to-day. 
Whoever wrote.the book of Genesis, and 
at whatever age of the world it was written, 
had noticed not only the fact of reproduction, 
but had discovered that everything produc- 
_ ed after its kind. Fromthe grass and the in- 
sect up to man it was seen that the child was 
- like the parent. ‘Chat which this far off ob- 
server of the method of nature saw in his 
~ day is not only seen now as one of the inde- 
structible principles of things, but, it is seen 
also, to be freighted with potencies which 
have folded within them consequences of 
tremendous moment to the human race. 
- The tendency of things to reproduce them- 
selves and to transinitand perpetuate certain 
~-characteristics is called the law of Heredity. 
To different minds this word will come 
with different degrees of force, and will 
_ hence awaken a corresponding degree of in- 
- terest. The mind is to the idea as the soil is 
to the seed; if there is lack of adaptation 
there will be no return. To some, the word 
will only suggest certain strange occurren- 
ces, where some peculiarity has been trans- 
mitted through different generations—the re- 
appearing in the children of same idiosyn- 
-erasy of the parents, a physical or mental 
freak of the ancestor, which through the suc- 
cessive generations has managed to transmit 
itself, has hardened itself into a habit, and 
has become a recognized family trait. 
. To him who knows the value of fine. ani- 
- mals or fine fruit over the coarser varieties, 
- heredity has a fixed commercial value, for it 
enables him to graduate his products into 
fine, finer, finest, by modifying and building 
up and perpetuating new varieties. By elim- 
inating the inferior and combining and _ pre- 
serving the superior features, the superfine 
will finally result, and the rate of value will 
move up the scale until it balances such high 
quality. Hehas at least learned that the 
fancy stock commands the fancy. price. 
Thus the word is closely linked with the 
~ eommon utilities. 


To the scientific man, who with eager eye © 
looks upon every movement of nature, and 
has set himself to the task of learning an 
reporting her. method, the word. must’ come 
with deeper and broader meaning. Instead 0: 
bringing before his mind a few freaks or ac- 
cidents by whicha peculiarity has been trans- 


mitted, or chaining him fast to the common- — 
“place fact that thoroughbreds pay the best, 


it opens before him some of the most maryel- us 
ous phenomena of the universe. It opens up 
vistas which are endless, a field which has no 
borders, and reveals a principle which in its — 
application is practically infinite. * 
But the word has a value which is not ex- 
hausted by him who seeks for the eurious, 
nor by him who has in mind commercial 
values, nor yet by him who looks upon na- 
ture with inquiring eye as if to wrest the 
hidden meaning of all things from her. 1t_ 
is seen now, as never before, that its largest 
significence belongs to the realm of the soul, 
to that arena where right and wrong eontend 
for the mastery. If its roots may strike into 
commercial utility, or into physical germs — 
and cells, its trunk and branches mount into 
the upper air of spiritual energy. oy 
From whatever source the soul eame and 
whatever may be its destiny, during the time — 
that we know it here upon the earth, it is ~ 
closely linked with material substanee. It — 
seems to be more than they, and yet it is in- 
partnership with heart and brain, and forits — 
normal action demands the condition of — 
health in cell and corpuscle. Whether by — 
means of the body, alone, or not, the fact is- 
clear that mental and moral characteristics 
have a tendency to transmit and perpetuate : 
themselyes. Heredity means not only that 
color and form of eye and hand will perpetu- — 
ate themselves, but that the hue and shape 
of that which is called soul will reappear in 
the children to the third and fourth gen- — 
erations. Hence howeyer absorbing interest _ 
it may have for the man of science, it should — 
more closely hold the attention of the teach- — 
er of morals and everyone who wishes well | § 
for his race, and is working toward the de- 
struction of vice and the enthronement of 


virtue. A clear understanding of the well- 
known principle of heredity, and the practi- 
cal application of it to life, will effect the on- 
ly thorough solution of many of the social 
problems which now so perplex mankind, 
‘and must lie at the basis of every well organ- 
ized attempt to regenerate the race and lay 
the foundations of the kingdom of God. 

- If to the scientific man the observations 
that the phenomena of transmitted character 
have arranged themselves in such regular 
and definite order that there is sufficient 
grounds for resolving them into a law of 
heredity, brings satisfaction, much more joy 
should it bring to the lover of good morals. 
One looking upon nature, aud observing in 
all things, from star to crystal, that certain 
forms and angles rise constantly reappearing 
exclaimed, “God gometrizes.” {fit is seen 
every where that, in the realm of right,things 
are not left to come and go by chance or ac- 
eident, but that all things are in regular or- 
der, and that all laws are moral and are 
working toward the best ends, it may be ex- 
claimed ‘God mor: lizes..’ | Scienee has 
taught the mind to look for principles, ana it 
is seen that neither in the material or in the 
spiritual world are there any contingencies, 
but every effect is linked to its cause. A 
- good character is the result of certain causes 
working together, as much as is a beautiful 
flower or a good harvest. A bad character 
isno morea freak than is a sonr apple. One 
might as well sow cheat and expect a good 
wheat harvest, as tosow the germs of un- 
curbed appetites, of sensualisin, of intemper- 
anee, and then expect that nature will for- 
“give such wrong, and will introducea miracle 
to repair the loss and will bring a generation 
of pure sweet men and women. 

Natural law is everywhere beneficent. It 
only seems demeniacal when it is contraven- 
ed and disobeyed. in the physical realm the 
Jesson is being learned that law must be 
‘obeyed. There is great respect paid now by 
all the race to the law of gravitation. The 
~ time must come when a like regard shall be 
- paid to the law of generation. No one ever 
takes any chances with gravitation, never at- 
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tempts to cheat it, never plays against it. 
Whoever falls or leaps from the height, be 
he king or beggar, saint or sinner, falls al- 
ways toward the center of the earth by #ter- 
tain fixed ratio of accelerated descent, which 
no wishes, prayers, promises, can annul, and 
there is no angel standing by to break the 
shock and prevent the dashing against the 
stones. Thus thought the good Jesus when 
the temptation came to violate that law. He 
knew that law was no respector of persons, 
eared no more for him than for the weak- 
est or the worst of his Galilean countrymen. 
Neither can the law of generation be cheated 
or bribed. Itis better not to run any risks, 
and trust to miracles to make up the loss. 
There is fate in that law; and whoever plays — 
against it will be beaten. The dice are all 
loaded.- That great car of Juggernaut, which 
they used to’draw in India, never stopped to 
ask who or what manner of person had cast 
himself under its wheels; it crushed all 
alike. The satety consisted in respecting 
the direction and weight of the car, and 
keeping from under the wheels.. So nature 
rolls forward in her eternal unwearied pro- 
cess, not diverging from her track by so 
much as the breadth of a hair, to spare any 
fayored one, but crushes whatever one who 
by intemperance, or lust, or greed, is caught 
beneath the wheels. Nature has no favor- 
ites to which she grants special privileges. 
Spanish Armada, sailing in the name of ty- 
ranny and superstition, or merchantman, 
sailing in the name of civilization and rea- 
son, pirate or missionary, it is all one to the 
sea when it is hungry, it takes all down at 
one gulf and there is no slackening of its 
wild reckless glee. 7 
‘There is a kind of fierce fatalism in this 
aspect of things, but tbe last, highest wisdom 
of man, that obedience to law is the only— 
safe guard, will be learned by no other kind 
of teaching. ‘This wisdom: is the resultant of 
two forces, favorable and adverse, as the 
rower drives his boat across the river by the 
combined force of the current, which would 
carry him down stream, and the oar which 
resists that tendency. Al! things teach pain, 


pleasure, adversity, prosperity, defeat, vic- 


tory; have we not been to school to all of - 


them in turn and jiearned the lesson they ap- 
pexsted us? Man needs some roughness, 
some discipline, some austerity, to teach 
him the meaning of things. {t would not be 
well for him to live in lotus gardens where 
it is everlasting summer afternoon, to be 
nursed and coddled and without effort of his 
own be fed on pulpy fruits. He needs a 
northwind, and frost, and fear of gaunt hun- 
ger, and plague, and furies and hard inexor- 
able fate, to awaken him from his slumber, 
stir his latent energy and drive him forth to 
labor and to learn true wisdom. The true 
way of wisdom is not to ignore or oppose the 
method of nature or to attempt by finesse to 
outwit it and cheat it out of its legitimate re- 
sults, but to study well and sincerely adopt 
this method as his.own way of life. If there 
is a Gulf stream or a trade wind, not to deny 
or fight against it is wise, but to trim sail 
and lay keel and set helm to utilize it. To 


“accommodate speed to distance, power to in- 


clination of the plane, lever and fulcrum to the 
weight of the mass, the pinion to the master 
wheel, the remedy to the disease, thought to 
the problem, harvests to the hungry, toil to 


_ the task, conduct to law; is not that wisdom 


and the solvent idea of life? Notwithstand- 
ing her sometimes fierc2 aspect, nature is 
working to the utmost of her ability to make 
everything fulfill its purpose. She has a 
way of her own and man’s happiness con- 
sists in confessing that her way is best. 
This law, that like begets like, is constant, 
and the sooner the race recognizes that law 
the better it will be. A thing so universal 
cannot be escaped. No one can hedge 
against it, and as one looks at it in allits far- 
reaching results it is seen to be grand or ter- 
rible. That everything should bring forth 


_ after its kind, is written so in the Bible be- 


cause it is so written in the nature of things. 
How widespread is that law and how deter- 
mined is nature that the type shall be pre- 
served | The grass, the flowers, the trees, 
the creeping things, the beasts of the field, 
the fowls of the air, man, all are subject to 


it; and if would seem at times as if the 
whole business of life was compassed in the 
work of self preservation and the perpetu- 
ation of the species. The latter form of 


this instinct seems to be immensely over- — 


loaded; it ineurs the possibilities of feuds 


and deadly battles in the lower species, in — 


the higher endangers purity and sometimes 
brings interminable shame and sorrow into 


society,--but no matter; at whatever risk of: 
private happiness, nature will have the type — 


reproduced and preserved. By a kind of ex- 
travag nce and prodigality does the work of 
reproduction go on: provision for every 
waste is made, so that if scores of individu- 
al forms should perish the species shall run 
no risk of becoming wholly extinet. But by 
this law of self similarity rmnning through all 
of nature, not man, there is conveyed the 
lesson that man, also, not alone in the body 
but.in the soul will produce after his kind. 
Will he fail to be admonished of this sweet 
andawful fact, that the soul by its union 
with the body has power to transmit. its 
qualities? Everywhere the harvest is deter- 
mined by the sowing. Sow wheat, reap 
wheat, sow cheat, reap cheat, is no better 
established as a law, than, sow virtue, reap 
virtue, sow vice, reep vice. We may rejoice 
that in the moral, asin the material world. 


we are notin the realm of chance but of or- — 


der and Jaw. lt gives a firm basis of action, 
marks out the method of development and 
its direction, and makes a large promise for 
the outcome of the race. 

Theology has made a fiction of the moral 
aspect of this principle of heredity, as, in- 


deed, it has done of many another truth. I[t_ 


coined the word, ‘imputation’, and read al- 
legory as if it were history to make good its 
ease. It confused the idea of hereditary 
taint by natural generation, with the idea of 
transmitted guilt, because of a supposed 
covenant made with the progenitor ot the 
race. When this theory, which has filled so 
large a place in the theological world, is put 
in common speech, it means that Adam ate an 
apple after God had told him not to eatit, and 
hence all the world is depraved and deserves 
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everlasting punishment. Not only we who 
have lived two or three score of years and 
have had information concerning this coven- 
ant, but all the many millions who have liv- 
ed and died without such knowledge are un- 
der the same terrible curse. And the case 
would grow much more sad. if it did not by 
its mere statement become much more un- 
real and wholly impossible, if it were seen 
that that same theory holds that all children 
by their relation to this imaginary covenant 
are born into this world with such a load of 
euilt upon them that they deserve God’s 
eternal wrath; and if they escape it, they 
must, like Lessing’s child show their good 
sense by dying in infancy, which, in some 
way hot explained in the theory, procures 
immunity from the dreadful results of 
Adam’s sin. So wehave had to wait until 
secular knowledge could come and teach us 
the truth underlying this theological absurd- 
ity Theology insists that all come into the 
world alike depraved, and that it ean be re- 
moyvyea only by the sudden intervention of 
supernatural power. Common sense insists 
‘hat there are degrees of depravity, and 
that the child that is well born has all the 
ds inits favor. {fthe blood of the child 
has an unmoral flow, it is because the blood 
of its ancestors had long had a tendency in 
the same direction. If the child comes with 
a soul over which the trail of the serpent is 
seen, it is because its parents brooded and 
warmed into life the egg from which that 
serpentcame. If the child comes loaded 
with a tendency to vice, it is not becduse of 
some transaction in the far off past, by actors 
so shadowy that their outline is barely dis- 
cernable, and which historic criticism is 
about to dismiss to the land of inyth, but be- 
cause its more immediate ancestors were 
! vicious. Its tendency in any direction 
' marks the amount of virtue or vice, which, 
_ as principal and interest, had occurred in 
’ both branches of the family up to the date 
- ofits birth. Wordsworth wrote, that the 
soul comes to earth: 


: 
“Not in entire forgetfulness, 


And not in utter nakednese.” 


, 


That is poetry, but seienee is saying the 
same thing, not to pease the fancy or to sug- 
gest immortality, so mueh as to teach man 
the trne method of nature, and to give the 
race a higher earthly existence. Every new- 
ly arrived soul is the result of a long line of 
influences. Impressions, thoughts, experi~ 
ences, wrought out in other lives have left: 
their marks on the child. As we look at the 
eye or lip or hand of the infant, to find the 
line of its descent, by a look at the budding 
tendencies of the mind, the ancestral type 
may be seen reappearing. Body and soul 
are woven of the threads spun by ancestry. 
If a child show an incorrigible tendency to 
run into evil, if is but repeating the uncurbed 
tendency of some one near or remote in the 
family line. It is vicious not because some 
far off mother Eve listened and yielded to 
temptation, but because some nearer mother 
or father listened and yielded to temptation, 
and by repetition the will grew weak, the 
passion grew strong, and hardening into a 
habit was transmitted along the family line. 
1s the stream bitter? it is because the | foun- 
tain is bitter. 1s it surprising that the here- 
ditary aristocracy has to be recruited con- 
stantly from the more common stock, to pre~ 
vent it from dying out, by the transmission 
of its insanities and vices accumulating 
through generations? Think of the Koman 
emperors, of the Herods, of the Georges, of 
the Bourbons, transmitting the darker sides 
of human nature until virtue and reason are 
crowded out of life! Think of the finest 
apples and all their varieties, and then of the 
native crab from which they came. Think 
of the double rose and its origin. Think of 
some >f the houses. of Saxony, of the Medici, 
how the royal solicitude for the most perfect 
accomplishments in science and art were » 
handed down from father to son, and note 
well that good qualities will accumulate by 
transmission. In the family of Bach there 
have been more thana seore of eminent mu- 
sicians. Cannot we learn the lesson set for 
us everywhere in nature and apply it to the 
human species? Only think of the English 
racer, of the American trotter and think 
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elf, but will gladly avail ourselyes of its as- symbolized in unwavering devotion to the . 
sistance in weaving the destiny of the race. _ ideal, in spite of all disconragements, let us — 
The good must at last triumph. From bad lend our work and worship to the end of - 
to good, from better to best, is the intent of making that divine purpose into the act of — 
God. Catching glimpses of that intention in earth, a 


nature, reading it in al] true poetry, seeing it 


A SPIRITUAL COMMANDER. 


A SERMON. 


BY REED STUART. 


The Captain of their salvation—New Testament. 
Our highest Orpheus walked in Judea eighteen hundred years 
ago—Carlyle. 
Whatever may be the surprises of the future Jesus will never 
_be surpassed.—Renan. 


These words come from different sources, and along differ- 
ent paths, but they are all enlisted in the same service. They 
are converging rays, after having been refracted by the events 
of time and place and race; and, when they reach their focus, 
they all meet around and reveal the same object. Tarrying 
by this object, which is nothing less than a notable person- 
age of history, we desire, not in the way of analysis and criti- 
cism so much as in the larger and freer way of the religious 
sentiment, to take a brief survey of it. 

A few months ago, different persons, who have reached 
some degree of eminence in England and America, were 
asked to give, through the public prints, their estimate of the 
books they had read, and which ones had most greatly in_ 
fluenced their lives. Many replies were given, some of which 
were full of interest as showing the shape and color of the 
mind that gave them; and all were interésting in that they 
revealed that, whatever may be the type of soul which 
finds a home in the youthful body, it is powerfully influenced 
for all its after life by the books it first finds opened to it. One 


thing of note, in these printed articles, is the comparatively 
small number of books that are mentioned. Among all the 
millions of books only a few have been read by these men; 
and, of all that have been read, a very small number—six or 
eight—were mentioned as possessing much lasting value. 
This should be enough to make every one who contemplates 
writing a book pause on the threshold of his work and con— 
sider well whether he would better not write it. A few books 
are immortal. All the rest, like the race, are born only to 
die ; and, like the race again, a vast majority of them die in 
infancy. 

But, confessing the power of a few books to influence so- 
ciety, the mind cannot rest with that confession. It works 
further back than the book. Having received answer to the 
question, what kind of character has the book made? the 
question is then asked, what kind of character made the 
book? The book is a stream flowing through the land mak- 
ing it fertile ; but amid what mountains is the source of this 
treasure giving stream? The effect is equal to the cause. 
We hear ofan ‘‘epoch making” book coming into an age; but 
that is because, previous to its arrival, there was an ‘‘epoch 
making’’ man had come into the age. A book is only a form 
of the soul. Some portions of the Vedas, some of the pages 
from Plato, and some of the chapters from the Bible are the 
external form of immortal thought,—they are strains carried 
to us from the “choir invisible.’? Back of these great 
thoughts were great minds. ‘Thus, when we see what forces 
are at work moulding the world into its present or future 
shape—great literature, great art, great sclence—we must 
think of them only as secondary causes. The true benefac- 
tors of earth are the great men who have appeared upon it. 

Society is under obligation to a few individuals. It is in 
the life of man as it isin nature. The light which floods the 
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earth comes from a central sun; the rain drops come as mist 
from the ocean ; the many forms of life grow out of the soil: 
In like manner all the great and beautiful things which’ so 
adorn the age are seen emerging from a few central hearts, 
When we think of architecture we associate it with only a few 
names. Each nation has had some Christopher Wren, or 
Bernini, who carried all possible forms of arch and column 
in his brain. The same is true of painting and sculpture and 
music. ‘The true poets of the world can be counted on one’s 
fingers. So can the orators; so can the great discoverers. 
Steam and electricity have many uses; but their discovery 
and applications are associated with a few names, ancient and 
recent. ‘The millions read the books after some Coster or 
Gutenberg has taught the art of printing. ‘The political his- 
tory of the nations can be written by writing the biography 
of a few persons,—Moses, Ceesar, Alfred, Charlemagne, Will- 
iam of Orange, Washington, Lincoln, and some others. Thus, 
too, the religion of the earth can be traced back to a few 
great solitary hearts,—as a river, so wide and deep where it~ 
approaches the sea, may be traced to a spring far inland and 
upland. What are Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism but expansions of the name 
and genius of persons? Wherever we look it is seen that the 
good and wise Providence, which presides over the destiny 
of the race, selects a few souls in every period and makes 
them the depository of all needed benefits. To these all the 
outlying generations must come for their treasures--as once the 
surrounding nations went to Egypt for wheat,and in recent 
days all the states went for their gold to California. 

It seems to be in the nature of things that there should be 
acenter around which the multitude must rally in order to 
accomplish the best results. Earth and many other stars shine 
with borrowed brightness and thus confess their debt to the 
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sun. So the heart must borrow much of its knowledge from 
some central heart. The tasks of earth are many. Multi- 
tudes must toil at each one. But each department of these 
laborers must have its director; each division of the great 
army needs a general to inspire and direct it. 


So short is the career of a single life, upon the earth, that 
each one discovers, soon or late, that he must be a_ specialist 
‘Art it long, time is short;’’ and each one must realize that 
he cannot hope to do more than master one form ofit. And 
yet, each individual finds within himself indications that he 
has relations to many things outside of his special pursuit. 
The mechanic, merchant, lawyer, physician, preacher is en- 
grossed in his calling; but he is greater than his single office 
and has power, if not to accomplish, at least to appreciate 
things outside of the confines of his every day work. Having 
finished our special task we can then find enjoyment in a 
book, or in music, or in the drama, orin a scene of nature. 
Not having time to master the details of any given thing 
which is separated from our own calling, we are all glad to 
listen to him who has mastered them. Each is a distinct and 
separate soul; but each one is enough related to the univer- 
sal Soul to appreciate all its many operations. We may not 
have the power to compose music or even to interpret it, yet 
we may dearly love it when it is written and interpreted, 
Beethoven and Wagner may lie as far away from us, in the 
realm of harmony and feeling, as the mountain summit lies 
above the valley. Nevertheless our hearts throb and the tear 
springs to the eye when some musician strikes certain chords 
revealing to us that the same thoughts and emotions which 
they express have long been lying silent and unutterable in 
our own weak hearts. Some of us could no more paint a pic- 
ture than we could make a world; and yet we can enjoy the 
pictures when some one else has painted them. Deeply en- 
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gaged over the work of each day, and wearied, as we often 
are, with the struggle of existence, many have neither strength 
nor time to make excursions into the land of thought and 
fancy. Yet many an hour is made glad by sight of the rich 
treasures which a few have brought back from those wonder- 
ful realms. We cannot be Emerson and Shakspeare and 
Dante and Plato; but there is enough of them in us to enable 
us to understand them. No one of us could have drawn the 
plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but there is enough ofapprecia- 
tion of the wonder of that plan within us all to cause us to 
stand with bared head in the crypt, underneath the vast pile, 
where rests the great architect. 

Who is our rightful sovereign? He who can do better 
than we the thing we most wish to do. He is our King, by 
divine right, who has made our vanishing dream into a reali- 
ty; who has turned our fugitive thoughts into lasting deeds; 
who has made our choicest mood, which only comes at rare 
intervals, the permanent quality of his life. As in approach- 
ing a range of mountains certain peaks first appear, or as in 
leaving the range these same points hold theattention longest, 
—stand out in the clear sunlight long after those of less alti— 
tude have faded, so in looking at the ranges of human history 
certain persons soonest catch and longest hold the eye. They 
stand aloft in the light long after night has fallen upon the 
valleys and plains of their century. 

For reverence for the great man no apology need be 
offered. If the mountains, if Niagara, if the ocean can 
awaken awe in the soul, much more may the Alps of truth, 
the grand and graceful displays of force, the deep of feeling 
dwelling in humanity awaken awe in the beholder. If the sky, 
gemmed with stars, can compel silence, what of the arch of 
the human soul set thick with its stars of hope and love and 
duty! Here, too, wonder and silence are most becoming. 
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, We are all rather dependent mortals. We are very ignor- 
ant and dull and weak-willed children. Help is needed at 
every step. We like to feel the grasp of a strong hand at 
times. In the wonderful march of the soul through time, 
along whatever path it goes, its steps are taken all the more 
surely if it finds ever so faint indications that some one has 
been that way before—a single trail disturbing the leaves, a 
broken twig, or the ashes of acamp fire showing that some 
leader has passed that way a few days, or a few centuries be- 
fore. 

_.. Seeking such signs, in every other department of life, it is 
not strange that in all spiritual experiences similar signs 
should be sought. As the world needs and rejoices in its in- 
tellectual and scientific captains, why is there not the same 
need for spiritual captains, and why should there not be the 
same homage paid tothem? In the unfolding of the spirit- 
ual life and in the effort to ascertain what relation exists be- 
tween the souland the high unseen Power, why should not 
we all gladly seek the guidance of the great, and accept with 
gratitude every hint which their experience furnishes? In 
religion, as everywhere else, the heart loves to see a hero in 
front of its journey. Here, aselsewhere, the march is made 
with all the more confidence if there are frequent arrivals at 
the point where some brave and virtuous leader has planted 
his banner, 

What satisfaction is ours, when, in conversation with a su— 
perior person, or listening to a high-minded address, or in 
reading some notable book, we find expressed some fancy.of 
ours, some rude untrimmed thought which we had held in our 
mind and which we did not dare to utter on our own respon- 
sibility? That, which in our mind seemed so crude and in- 
complete, sparkles like a diamond now that we have found it 
ina book. It isthe peasant finding his neglected child 


dwelling in a palace, the darling of the kingdom and heir to 
the throne. If Goethe or Mill, if Montaigue or Marcus Au- 
relius thonght as we have tried to think, our thought suddenly 
acquires a new value. Our coin, whose genuineness we had 
doubted, is returned to us with the stamp of the royal mint 
upon it. Thus if we find in an hour of spiritual perplexity and 
doubt, or when passing through a shadowy valley, that one 
who now ranks among the saints has had a similar experience 
—see the footprints passing through the valley and up the 
further slope, see that our troubles are not exceptional, but 
that similar troubles belonged to our greater brothers, our 
fast vanishing hope returns and courage is renewed. If we 
are carried to the heights of devout aspiration—the free out- 
going of the spirit toward God—any doubt we may have had 
of its genuineness is mostly quieted when we find that others 
greater than we, have been there before us. If Thomas a 
Kempis, if Francis D’ Assissi, if Paul, if Jesvs has gone along 
this path then is there reason for new confidence on our part 
and a pressing in the same direction. - They may have been 
partly mistaken; but so may Lucretius and Darwin, Seneca 
and Spencer, Homer and Shakspeare have been partly mis- 
taken. But as all these, regardless of what errors they may 
have made, are dear to the race, so, equally dear, Is the ex- 
ample of those who, believing most of allin a higher exist- 
ence, have persistently bent their course toward it. The 
saint is as well furnished with credentials as the philosopher 
andis as indispensable to earth. 

The era of the triumph of material science and of historic 
criticism, through which our generation has been passing, has 
had adouble effect. The first has tended to throw a cloud 
of uncertainty over the spiritual nature of man. In this 
eclipse of the soul, all who in history have been its apostles in 
word and its representation in life, have passed iuto a tem- 


porary decline in the public estimation. With the advantage 
of this as a basis from which to work and with strong advant— 
ages of its own, historic criticism has done much to change 
the once common opinion concerning Jesus. No word need 
be said against the true work of the men ofscience, or that of 
the critics. The work of each was needed. But every good 
is mixed with some evil. ‘The reform sometimes becomes as 
malignant and as hard to endure as the original evil. Every 
good movement suffers from finally falling into small and vir- 
ulent minds. In investigating the laws of the material world 
it was not intended to deny that there is a spiritual world that 
is worthy of patient and reverent thought. This denial is 
simply an excess and exaggeration of what was originally a 
noble work; and it is made by small aud undiscerning minds. 
In like manner, in the attempt to ascertain what was the true 
place of Jesus in’ history, and separate the true from the false 
in the public conception of his character, it was not intended 
to banish him from history entirely, nor to show that when 
analyzed everything concerning him was false. As far as this 
has been done it has been a greatly overdrawn inference; and 
true scholarship is as much at variance with these superfluous 
doubters and deniers as it is with those who are credulous in 
the superlative degree. Evolution has had to be defended 
against evolutionists; and free thought needs to be defended 
against the free thinkers. 

Toubtless the personality of the Man of Nazareth has beén 
greatly exaggerated; exorbitint claims have been made on his 
behalf--claims which he himself would have been first to repud- 
iate—which have led to some impatience on the part of many 
thoughtful people. But we cannot correct that by a counter 
exaggeration. If he is not worthy of supreme adoration, 
neither does he deserve contempt If his character and in- 
fluence have been made too large, there can be nothing 
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gained by making them too small. A lie is an unlovely thing 
under all circumstances and should be avoided. Telling it 
for a good cause will not redeem it from its ugliness. 
Between the two classes—those who use all the superlatives 
on one side and those who use them on the other, those who 
describe Jesus in such terms as to make him unreal and su- 
pernatural, thus placing him so far away that he ceases to be 
a friend and helper; and those who reduce his person and 
mission to the lowest possible level and speak patronizingly 
of his sublime but human struggle toward the heights—there 
is much ground upon which people who. wish to be rational 
and reverent can stand. In ceasing to be a stupid or obstin- 
ate conservative it is not necessary: to become a bitter and de- 
stroying radical. Discernment, the judicial temper, is always 
needed. ‘Turning away from Jesus as he appears in some 
minds—the representative of much ignorance and nonsense— 
we may turn toward him as he appears in some of the great 
world movements—symbol of all that is lofty and divine. We 
can discriminate between the form and substance, between 
the letter and the spirit. The churches that call themselves 
by his name are not good representatives of his genius. The 
creeds are for the most part meresepulchres to hold his lifeless 
remains. But there is a noble spirit which cannot be held in 
any tomb, moving along always in advance of the race,—a 
spirit which made the first century glorious, and which, in 
the nineteenth century, has unfurled the banner of excellence 
on heights that are still far above the race. We hear, some- 
times, that his ethics is impracticable, and hence useless. But 
that censure is his highest praise. His moral law leaves room 
for eternal advance. Every barrier is taken down in front of 
the soul. The state of society he pictures is not impossible ; 
it is only difficult. very upward movement of the race has 
been toward the ideal condition. Sometimes we hear that 
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Christianity has been outgrown and that the influence of 
Christ is limiting and hindering in its effect;—which is much 
like saying that there is no more space in which to grow } or 
as if one of the planets should conclude that the sun isa 
hindrance and would decline longer to move around it. 

Apart from any theory concerning the mode of his person- 
ality, Jesus Christ is the central figure of one of the world’s 
greatest eras. From some of the profoundest minds, in all 
departments of life—among the orators, philosophers, histor- 
ians, poets, statesmen—who have moved across the earth for 
eighteen hundred years have come the clearest, the highest 
tributes to his genius and character. The greatest have been 
most ready to confess his greatness. It would be impossible 
to write a history of the march of man over half our globe 
without making him and his religion central and command- 
ing. The picture of the crucifixion, at Antwerp, symbolizes 
a fact. Init all eyes—those of soldiers, disciples, women, 
children, travelers, thieves are turned upon him. That pic- 
ture did not make history; history made that picture. Ru- 
bens put it thus upon canvas because it is thus in life. In the 
broad world of toil, of sorrow, of happiness, of meditation 
the hearts of many millions and of all classes have been turned 
toward that One as if expecting sympathy and help. 

Drawing near him, and, as far as possible, banishing all that 
is artificial what do we see? No abstract delineation of vir- 
tue; but a throbbing young life through which actual virtue 
gleamed. From worship he passed readily to action. His 
noble philosophy turned into noble deeds. His love, his 
hope knew no limit. He saw lying on every side of him the 
deeps of infinite life. His devotion to truth was perfect. 
His solution of the problem of existence terminated. in one 
of the most impressive tragedies that has ever been enacted 
upon the earth. He was an advocate of the greater side of 
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man—of faith, of truth, of the imperishable soul. They say 
a star guided the wise men to his. cradle. But afterward he 
became himself a star to guide the nations toward the cradle 
of the new born truth and freedom. They say the angels 
sang the song of peace on those Judean hills; but he would 
have that song sung by the nations and all their acts set to its 
divine music. Civilization sets the jewel, but he made the | 


jewel itself. A glance at the Dackground upon which he ap- 


peared will help reveal his greatness. Back of him lay much 
narrowness, much cruelty, much hatred. Upon that back- 
ground he painted a brotherhood where the interests of each 
were deartoall. He drew a picture of a God who loved all 
alike. fle drew a picture of a civilization from which all 
woes had been banished by a reign of kindness. When relig- 
ion had become formal and time-serving he taught that all 
true religion is interna! and spiritual. He taught the abso- 
lute supremacy of truth, and that man is never so high, never 
so God-like as when he is kneeling before this sovereign. At 
first buoyant and hopeful he moved forward to save the world. 
But the old tragedy must be enacted in his brave young soul. 
With him, as with all who give themselves to save others, the 
fatal law must have its way. Before his work was fully done 
he felt the touch of sadness ; he went into the abyss of sorrow 
and felt forsaken of man and God. 


“J ‘think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship ; that it waxes glad 

And more glad, till gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind 

And recommence at sorrow.” 


It is said that every structure, as built, is pitched to some 
musical key and whoever can discover and sound its chord 
ean control it at will. He seems to have found the keynote 
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of life and become its master. He touched the chord_of duty 
and it made divinest music. He touched the chord of self 
and it began to vibrate in harmony with all the other strings 
of the melodious life harp. He found the keynote of human 
love and it became holy ; of home, and it became a sanctu- 
ary; of nature, and it became a temple. He touched the 
heart of the sinner and found tears, of the children and found 
trust, of the dying and found hope; he descended into the 
abyss of sorrow and mortal loneliness and brought thence 
courage and serenity ; he faced death and disarmed it of ter- 
ror ; he passed into the grave and out of his dust have sprung 
the fadeless flowers of immortal life which have solaced many — 
millions of his race. 

We do not wish to state our belief in extravagant terms. 
Yet it seems that only good can come to our generation 
by a new and devout study of this Friend of man. He is not 
to usurp our place, nor come between God and the soul. No; 
but he is a leader along the way we ought all to go. As we 
ask Tyndall to interpret the laws of nature, Raphael to inter- 
pret the laws of art, Shakspeare to interpret the laws of poetry, 
so do we ask Jesus to interpret the deep meanings of the 
spirit. He may not bean authority in geology, or mathemat- 
ics; but he has an undoubted right to speak of the soul. For 
all who have glimpses of the heights and depths that open 
above and beneath them; who believe that for much of the 
time they must walk by faith and not by sight; for all those 
across whose pathway, at rare intervals, stream some fugitive 
rays of that splendor which lies beyond all clouds,—for such, 
in every age, he must remain a true friend and leader. And 
in recording their admiration and love for him they will not 
too closely scrutinize their words lest they should give 
offense to those who, because they have more regard for a 
maxim than for an inspiration, who have ‘“‘no open vision,” 
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see much less in him than they. So great is their debt to him 
that it seems that overpraise were an impossibility. The 
chief concern of these children of hope and trust is, rather, 
how they may find words to do justice to their sentiments and 
fitly honor him, 


“Who taught mankind on, that first Christmas day 
What ’twas to be a man: to give not take ; 

To serve not rule; to nourish not devour ; 

To help not crush ; if need, to die not live.” 


Too soon we cannot learn that it is impossible to reduce 
life to maxim and rule. Moral laws we need; but genial 
heats, enthusiasms, inspirations, we need also.. Of Antonine the 
younger, perhaps the greatest teacher) of practical ethics from 
the standpoint of philosophy the word has produced, it has 
been said, by a competent critic, that with all his wisdom and 
goodness, he was “‘agitated, stretching out his arms for some- 
thing beyond.’’ ‘Thus are we all tremulous at times, and 
reaching out for something beyond. It is in this attitude of 
the soul that Jesus becomes the near friend ofus all. He felt 
that there is something beyond sight. He so dwelt in the 
presence of God that no good seemed to be impossible. | It 
is the same spirit coming into us which makes us worthy to 
be called Christian. In desolate hours we can trust it. 
When wandering we are led back by it. In sorrow we are 
solaced by it. In death it cheers us, and lifts us at last into 
the presence of God. : 

It is in reaching toward what is beyond, in lifting life 
above its low aims, in suggesting such possibilities, that Jesus 
is worthy to lead the race. Sooner or later we reach the end 
of our maxims and rules which prudence has framed for us. 
But we would all go further than this. The dearest moment 
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of life is that in which we are won forward by some large 
hope. 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
_Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


It is in leading toward this larger hope and encouraging all 
mankind to reverence the soul that makes him, whose advent 
to earth will soon set christmas chimes to ringing and will 
bring gladness to millions of homes, worthy to command us. 
Let us confess our loyalty to his standard and follow where he 
leads. As we advance some will fall soon, others later; all 
will fall at last. But falling, first or last, may we be true to 
the banner on which is written, love to God and man, hop- 
ing that death is the beginning of life. Having enlisted, 
go forward daunted by nothing. Here is a plume waving, of 
one greater than he of Navarre, and which leads to victories 
far more resplendent—the victory of the universal Right, and 
the final triumph over the grave. As the famous chieftain said 
to his soldiers when the mountain wall threatened to check 
their advance, “Beyond the Alps lies Italy,’’ so when diffi- 
culties meet the soul and would turn it back, may it hear the 
Captain of its salvation say, Beyond the Alps of earth lies the 
azure-skied country called heaven. 
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“These all died in the faith, not having received the promise.’”’— 
New TESTAMENT. 


“The noblest motive is the public good.’’—Virein. 
“They live in fame that died in virtue’s cause.’’--SHAKSPEARE. 


_ Among the strong sentiments found in the human 
heart, not the least is that of patriotism. Equal in 
point of rank and power with love of fame and wealth 
and learning and_religion, is the attachment of the soul 
to its country. It is justly thought wonderful that 
that form of thought and passion called religion should 

_furnish so many martys; but if martyrdom be the 
measure of its strength, how strong must be the pas- 
sion called patriotism! In Roman amphitheatre, among 
the Alps, at Smithfield, in Paris, in many other places, 
has religion been strong enough to compel its witnesses 
to yield life rather than be traitor to its banner; but 
patriotism has made every nation on the earth an arena 
where life was not counted dear when compared with 
‘the claims of the fatherland. If the one can number 
its martyrs by thousands, the other can number its 
martyrs by millions. The language that is older than 
our era contains the idea that it is sweet to die for 
one’s native land. The language in which that idea 
was first found is called a dead language;—no longer 
do its syllables, throbbing with meaning, spring from 
the lips of any people. But the sentiment is not dead; 
it can never die. “Dulce est pro patria mori,” could 
be no truer on the lips of those who fought at Lake 
Regillus in those brave old Roman days than our 
American version of 1t,— 

“ Tis sweet for one’s country to die,— 
on the lips of our brothers whose graves are found all 
the the way from the Potomac to the Ozark mountains; 
graves hastily made within our short memory. 
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That this powerful and immortal sentiment, along 
with friendship and religion, should have its sacrament 
of memory, seems so fitting that no voice can be raised 
against it. Any day of the year might be selected for 
a memorial day—a day in which to celebrate human 
heroism, which is as old and constant as human histo- 
ry. But for that special display of it with which we 
are most familiar in these states, a day lying within the 
bounds of spring seems most fitting. Many of the 
most impressive and momentous events of our nation’s 
great career have fallen within these months of natu- 
ral gladness. In the old war for independence the 
first blood was shed at Lexington and Concord in 
April. In the last war the first gun was fired in April. 
In the same month the first volunteers were seen 
marching away from their homes; and the first life. 
that of young Arthur Ladd, was given for the great 
cause as the Sixth Massachusetts marched through 
Baltimore on their way to Washington. when 

“Straight to his heart the bullet crushed, 
Down from his breast the red blood gushed, 
And o’er his face a glory rushed.” 

It was in April that the North became delirious 
with joy at the surrender of the army of Lee, and was 
plunged into unfathomable sadness at the death of 
Lincoln. Thus are many of the days of Spring and 
early Summer made memorable; and as often as they 
return some of us involuntarily live over the awful 
events which were enacted within them in the past. 

Within the past week, all over our land, by com- 
mon consent the public mind has been invited to re- 
view the scenes of those former days. Joining in that 
act of memory we wish to carry it forward and make 
it a part of this day’s service. In a serious and lofty 
mood, befitting an hour of worship, we would recall 
and celebrate that sentiment which once animated and 
possessed our nation and turned its citizens into heroes. 
Out of all the countless multitude of brave men who 
have marched across the earth swearing allegiance to 
some flag of truth, and yet who fell before they saw 
that flag waving in triumph, we select and call to our 
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remembrance those whom we saw marching away with 
brimful eyes and throbbing hearts from our own homes 
and have not, though many years have passed since 
then, come back to us;—who will never come back to 
‘us except as they come on days like this marching 
silently through our memories; or as they come to us 
sometimes in dreams freed from all earth stains and 
war stains,—transfigured and glorified as if they had 
decended to us from a sacred mountain where they had 
been dwelling with God. For these, at this hour, we 
would build an altar, casting upon it our thought and 
tenderness and song and prayer as the other day to 
the sound of music.in so many places the wreaths of 
flowers were cast upon their graves. 


“Many loved truth and lavished life’s best oil, 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 

Content, at last, for guerdon of their toil 
With the cast mantle she had left behind her. 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 

Many with crossed hands sighed for her; 
But these, our brothers fought for her, 

At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 

So loved her that they died for her, 

Tasting the raptured fleetness 

Of her divine completeness.”’ 


Liberty is a plant of slow growth. It is a flower 
that demands, not one, but many centuries for its un- 
folding. All history has been full of the opening of 
this flower. Great, too, has been its cost. It hasevery- 
where demanded that the soil in which it grew 
be moistened and enriched by the tears and blood 
of the best. This Republic is the price of all the 
past. ‘The results of every battle in which injustice 
and tyranny were arrayed against justice and liberty 
are garnered here. Had there been no Athens, 
there had been no America. Had there been no 
Hampden, there had been no Washington. Had there 
been no Wilberforce, there had been no Lincoln. 
Our land is the fruit of the toil and travail of all the 
past, and as it lies here so strong and broad and fair 
between the two oceans, in resources so boundless, in 
thousand fold opportunity, with a future so full of 
promise and so far-reaching, it is no extravagance to 
say that in all history it has never been matched by 
another. 
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Our nation, in the beginning was upheaved as by 
an earthquake,—a new continent of human rights 
thrown up from the turbulent sea of despotism. In 
the hasty adjustment of national life to the new order 
of things many mistakes were made. In the new en- 
thusiasm of the young Republic the doctrine of uni- 
versal liberty was easily enacted on paper; but to en- 
grave it on conscience of the nation was a slower and 
more difficult process The parchment declaration 
of Rights was universal; as enacted in the life of the 
nation it was partial. Scarcely had peace been ac- 
complished in the name of an independence wrested 
from Great Britain by the sword, and hardly had the 
notes of that victory died away until internal dissen- 
sions began to appear. The doctrine of liberty soon 
began to assume proportions which those who had 
given it its parchment form had not expected,—so true 
is it always that the flowing, spiritual, unwritten scrip- 
ture, In meaning. goes far beyond the literal enact- 
ment. The new interpretation of liberty soon began 
to demand not only that the states should be free from 
the domination of a foreign Power, but that each in- 
dividual had the right to liberty. Fora half a century 
the stormy debate was kept up between the different 
sections of the country concerning the application of 
the principles upon which the nation was thought to 
be founded. As often as a new state asked for admis- 
sion into the union the storm would break forth anew. 
Now Illinois becomes the storm center; then Missouri; 
then Kansas. At first the thunder was low, muttering, 
distant. The cloud drew nearer and became larger 
and darker. Then gleams of angry lightning were 
seen; in the distance the tree tops were seen swaying. 
Threatening gusts were felt at Boston, at Charleston, 
at Lawrence, at Alton, at Harper’s Ferry. Finally in 
1861 the tempest spread its fury all over the land; and 
for four awful years men of the North and men of the 
South fell in death before it-as the leaves are swept 
from the forest by the blasts of autumn. More than 
half a million men wereswept off the earth by that 
death tempest. 
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These fallen heroes, too, were not only soldiers of 
the nation but were citizens, neighbors, friends, broth- 
ers; members of fireside circles held to life by all the 
human ties that hold us. Hence remembering them 
is no duty imposed upon us. It comes in a natural 
and inevitable way. ‘Their lives were so inwrought 
with ours that it is impossible to forget them. The 
next generation may scatter flowers upon their graves 
as a duty; but we cast them there as an act of tender 
personal love. Memorial day is thus for many of us 
a commingling of pride and pathos. Our hearts are 
filled with pride when we think that the grave upon 
which the shower of flowers is falling holds the dust 
of a hero; but they are almost broken when we think 
that that dust was once our friend or brother. Some 
cypress is always mixed with the roses and lilies. 

This hour does not ask for an account of the battles 
that were fought in that war, nor for a roll call of 
those who fell That belongs to other times and pla- 
ces. But this hour would not be complete did it not 
hold some partial explanation of the meaning of that 
war and make manifest the reason why those heroes 
diedg > . 

Like everything else, that war had an apparent and 
areal meaning. The first lies upon the surface and is 
easily seen; the second is deeper and requires some 
thought. The first is soon forgotten; the second is 
enduring;—becomes poetry, philosophy, history, and 
new eras are dated from it. On the surface that con- 
flict was a matter of the mustering of armies, of camps 
and marches, of victories and defeats, But beneath 
that is the true significance which every year is making 
itself more manifest. To find and lay the emphasis 
of attention upon the meaning which lies back of the 
form and symbol can alone lend reason to memorial 
seasons whether of love, or patriotism, or religion. 
The sacrament is only of use when it is the visible 
sign of an actual, invisible grace. 

Lookirg at the outward form for a moment, what 
do we see? The events lying beyond 1861, although 
possessing a thrilling interest, must all be dismissed 
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with a single glance. But looking at that fateful year 
we see our country suddenly severed in twain. Se- 
cession which, for twenty years had been a threat, be- 
came a fact. New boundaries were made; a frontier 
line was drawn where the center had been. All through 
the winter the air had been filled with dark rumors. 
Then that April day South Carolina opened fire upon 
the nation. The subject struck the king; the daugh- 
ter gave an insult to the mother. The blow was suc- 
cessful. The flag which in that same harbor had been 
so gallantly defended by the fathers of these men 
against a foreign foe, now, at their assault against it, 
was hauled down. ‘Tidings of that fatal act flew east- 
ward, westward, southward; flew northward also. 
That Sunday—how its memory rises before us! (The 
hour was full of solemn suspense. Patriotic hymns 
were sung in the churches. Ministers changed their 
texts and sermons. And in many of the farm houses 
where, in some way, the news had been carried, one 
theme engaged all hearts. At the evening worship the 
warlike songs were read; and the old form of prayer 
which had gone along unchanged from year to year 
suddenly overflowed its old channel and became a 
passionate outburst of the heart to the God of justice 
and power. 
Then came the call for volunteers. Many a farmer 
boy who had never heard a fife and drum before felt 
emotions rising within him which he could not. utter 
nor understand at the sound of their stirring music. 
Then there were long talks in the twilight, and on into 
the night, between husband and wife; between lover 
and sweetheart; between mother and son; and before 
the talk was ended the sacrifice was made and the dull 
ache in the heart and the strange look in the eyes told 
how great it was. Then the enlistment. Then were 
hurried betrothals; exchanging oaths of fidelity; clip- 
ping off locks of hair; lingering hand clasps; eyes of 
mothers which tried to look brave at patting, but from 
which the light suddenly faded; light words spoken > 
to hide the heavy heart. Then the marching away to 
music which some of us can hear yet beating across 
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the flood of years; and the heart, grown older by more 
than a quarter of a century, sets its throb to that mar- 
tial measure and we are living those grand terrible 
days over again. 

Now our memory recalls the first days of army life. 
The free life felt curbed and restrained at first and 
murmurs of impatience at discipline would sometimes 
be heard. We can see those evenings in camp Sa 
the strangeness and romance of the new life had all 
worn off, when the young volunteers were bracing up 
the heart which, in spite of all they could do, would 
be haunted by a feellng of loneliness; and when the 
band would play in the twilight, over at headquarters, 
the heart would grow pensive for a moment and then 
would fly over the distance between the tent and the 
old home and look in upon the life amid those. famil- 
liar and sacred scenes. 

Then the camp is broken and we can see those 
young men going forth to battle. Their faces are 
browner than when they left home. A new expression 
has taken possession of them. <A more settled deter- 
mination has driven away the boyish carelessness. 
Falling into line of battle there is a strong grip given 
to the musket,—different from that on drill, or dress 
parade, which serves to draw attention away from the 
chin which persists in giving an occasional quiver. 
This is at last no false alarm for the sake of discipline. 
The enemy is really there in front. The skirmishers 
deploy. Shots of musketry like the first great drops 
_of summer rain upon a roof begin to patter along the 
skirmish line. The line of battle advances and the 
drops become a shower; farther still and the shower 
becomes a storm; sheets of flame flash; volley follows 
volley; the rattle deepens into a deafening roar; the 
air is dense and stifling. Things are concealed trom 
sight. Then there is a lull and no one in the line 
knows what it means or what will happen next. 
Through the lifting smoke orderlies may be seen riding 
to and fro. Then there is a movement of the line 
confused and yet with method; then there is an order; 
then a yell passes along the line; there is a forward 
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movement swifter and still more swift; there is a run, 
there is a rush to death or victory. “God pity the 
mothers and sweethearts now.” Then night comes. 
There has been victory or defeat; and in either case 
the results are awful., That night after the battle— 
the dead, the dying, the anxious quest with torches, 
for the missing comrades, the oaths, the prayers, the 
weariness, the fever, the thirst—how it rises now be- 
fore the mind-which turns that way ! 

All this is recalled. But in a few years all who 
can remember those scenes will be away from the 
earth. While these outward things make those war 
days memorable to us because we lived through them, 
they will be forgotten by others who will come after 
us. But the motive which lay within, the spirit which 
caused those events—that cannot be forgotten. Look- 
ing steadily at those events we see that they were 
nothing less than a new revelation of justice to earth. 
The war was a breaking out here in our nation of the 
old struggle between the past and the future, between 
wrong and right. A truce had been sounded between 
them. By Mexican wars, by Texas annexations, by 
Fugitive Slave laws, by Missouri compromises the Gol- 
den Rule had been annulled. God had been asked to 
propose an armistice with Satan looking toward a 
complete cessation of hostilities. 

There isa scripture older and newer than any 
printed scripture. It is often neglected. But there 
comes a time when it will get itself read. If not by 
hearth light and sunlight in time of peace, then it will 
be read by the light of burning cities, by the lurid 
flashes of musket volleys and bursting shells. The 
whole text of that scripture is: God is just; and he 
will have justice done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
The war was that scripture printed in letters of fire. 

Thus does our sacramental day remind us of some- 
thing which is imperishable. It reminds us that those 
who went forth to battle—those who stormed Look- 
out Mountain that November day, who went with the 
forlorn hope at Fredricksburg, at Gettysburg were 
two days “within hail of the border of hell’’ and fought 
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an unseen foe in the wilderness, were not only brave 
men but they were chosen agents of the Most High do- 
ing a greater work than they knew. They were the 
successors of those who in all ages have battled for 
the right; and who in giving their lives to satisfy di- 
vine justice made possible on earth a gospel of freedom 
for man. 

Those war days must remain memorable from the 
fact that a mighty conscience was at work. Our 
youth have come to earth in happier and more pros- 
perous: times than were those days. They are to 
be congratulated upon this good fortune But in 
all things there is compensation. If they escape 
the stress and sorrow of that period which our 
generation passed through, they are also missing some 
things which we witnessed and which did much to 
prevent the war from being an untempered calam- 
ity They are missing the rand spectacle of a 
great nation thoroughly awakened and in earnest 
over the accomplishment of a high purpose. The 
army was the result of an awakened conscience. 

‘It is probable that nowhere else can be found an army 
which went into the field with a higher sense of the 
thing which must be done than did this one we have 
in mind to-day. As we have, for the past few weeks, 
been reviewing the history of the war we have been 
surprised that more and greater disasters did not over- 
take us during the earlier days of the conflict; and 
that those that did come did not completely dishearten 
the citizen soldiery. The secret of it must be in the 
fact that the oath of loyalty was a high, solemn reality 
to them. In addition to the regimental colors each 
man carried a flag in his own soul, which, whatever 
might befall the former because of the incompetency 
of the leaders, should not be struck in the face of any 
enemy. Wecan remember now with what earnest, 
sacred ardor many of those young men stepped into 
that path, one end of which rested in a home where 
firelight and lovelight were glowing, not knowing where 
it would terminate, but knowing that it ran by the way 
of hardship.and danger and death. Thethree month's 
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service,—the march through Baltimore, Big Bethel, 
Buli Run—had taken all the romance out of it and 
reveaicd how terrible was the work to be done. Ney- 
ertheless they undertook that work. They fell into 
line cheerfully and marched away facing an enemy 
their equal in bravery, and, at first, better equipped 
and better commanded; and, with a courage which can 
not be excelled, pressed forward until the flag which 
they loved was waving over all the land. If some one 
had blundered, as at Ball’s Bluff and Shiloh, and the 
rol] call was shortened by so many names, they held 
their ground still without faltering or complaint. And 
this, not because they were held in their place by an 
iron discipline; for they were not thus held. They 
were kept inline by a noble purpose. It was this 
which sustained them and kept them at the front when 
they knew they were under untried leaders, and the 
old home in the North*was pulling so hard at their 
heart-strings. This high heroism, born of a con- 
science for the right, sustained them in the long, dusty, 
foot-sore march; helped them turn hardships into 
jests; made them forget hunger and weariness and 
danger;—carried them through to the end and ¢crown- 
ed them victors even when vanquished. In thecamp, 
on the march, in the “grand wrath” of battle, living or 
“dying they were victors. They must have heard 
sounding above them something like this : 


“Stainless soldier on the walls, 
Knowing this—and knows no more,— 
Whoever fights, whvever falls, 

Justice conquers evermore. 

And he who battles on her side, 

God, though he were ten times slain 
Crowns him victor glorified, 

Victor over death and pain, [Forever.”’ 


It is not possible, of course, that every man of that “great 
sileat host whose memory we are now treasuring saw the true 
grandeur of the struggle in which he was taking a part. ‘They : 
were not all animated by a noble purpose. And yet it is dif- 
ficult not to idealize them all. Lookiug at them from this 
distance, surrounded by these selfish and commercial years, 
seeing them enveloped in war flame they seem to be all trans- 
figured so that their faces shine with more than mortal splen- 
dor, and every one who fell is transformed into a hero of self- 
sacrifice. Every one of them who fell at the post of duty 
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seems now, seen through the mist of time, to be a brave tender 
soul daring to part with all that common mortals hold dearest 
for the sake of this higher sense of duty which had been born 
within him. Greater love hath no man than this,—that a 
man lay down his life for his country. Here was a true sac- 
rifice,—blood shed for the remission of sins. We may date 
our redemption from it, and gladly give the crown to those 
who wrought salvation for our beloved land. 

Sometimes we find ourselves sorrowing over the fate of 
those who fell before the victory was assured, and who, hav- 
ing helped win it were deprived of the conscious glory of it. 
But saner thought assures us that they do not need our pity. 
What they did was compensation; and the question returns 
whether we who did not die are not more to be pitied. 

“I with uncovered head, 

Salute the sacred dead, 

Who went and returned not—say not so! 

‘Tis not the grapes of Canaan thatrepay, . 

But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not with the grave, 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave; 

And to the saner mind 

We rather seem the dead that stayed behind.”’ 


Whoever will recall the sayings of those young heroes 
uttered, not in boastful mood when the enemy was not near, 
nor yet when the wild frenzy of battle was upon them, but 
with calmness in the face of danger, or when the fatal blow 
had been received and the solemn mystery of death was set- 
ling upou them, will see their self mastery and their noble in- 
difference to pain and death. When asked to undertake a 
most perilous thing one said: ‘‘I have nothing; I have given 
all to my country and my God;” and God and his country ac- 
cepted the gift. ‘‘I will stay where I can be of most use,” 
another said. He was placed where it was thought he could 


_ be of most use; and there he stayed—stays yet. ‘‘I have 
tried to do my duty and I have no fear of the future,” an- 
other said to his chaplain when mortally wounded. ‘‘Win 


the battle, then look after me,” another said to his comrade 
as his life was ebbing away, ‘I am dying boys, but don’t 
lose the colors.” ‘‘Tell mother I love her; but 1 gladly die 
for my country. In the pocket of one who was found dead, 
shot through the heart when on picket duty, a little note book 
was discovered and among other scraps of poetry these words 
stained with his blood : 

‘‘Not a sigh shall tell my story 

Silent death shall be my glory.” 
The second day at Lookout Mountain, in the afternoon, 
after fighting for every foot of the way, far up the rugged 
heights where in the morning a Confederate battery had stood, 
the Union flag was unfurled. The right of the line below 
Caught sight of it: a cheer rose to the top of the mountain, 
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ran from regiment to regiment until the whole army broke 
into one tumultuous shout. ‘‘What are they cheering for?” - 
asked a soldier who had been struck in the forenoon. ‘‘Our 
flag has gone up the mountain,” replied a comrade. ‘“‘Show 
it to me,” he said. They raised him up and tried to point it 
outtohim. ‘‘It’stoo dark boys, I can’t see it, but thank God 
_ Lhelped put it there.” Then the darkness grew deeper around 
him, and he never saw the flag on the mountain. Hail noble 
heroes! Looking down from your serene heights you do not 
need our pity. We salute you and crown you with wreaths 
which shall not fade while memory endures. 

We do well every year to erect an altar, and by means of 
this symbol recall the sacrifice that was so freely made. We 
need it to remind us that there is in this universe a Conscience 
that never slumbers, and sooner or later it will keep its ap- 
pointment with. men and nations, We need it to remind our 
children how dearly bought is the heritage they enjoy, and 
how great is the trust soon to be bequeathed to them. As 
the tree of righteousness has blossomed, it must be made to 
bear fruit on these shores. The soldiers of morals should 
take possession of the great field over which the soldier of the 
sword has passed. The battle fields of the nineteenth centary 
should be made divine by the reign of morals issuing from 
them and taking possession of the twentieth century. 

Thus may our memories of war in the past be equaled by 
hope of as noble warfare in the future;—battle fields upon 
which education shall triumph over ignorance; reason Over 
prejudice; religion over superstition; virtue over vice. May 
the flag that waves over our land be a’symbol of power; but 
of power guided by righteousness. Then the past will be 
freed of all censure and all regret; for we shall see that all its 
mistakes and all its sorrows were the necessary approach to 
this better present. Then the future of our country will be 
secure; we may dismiss all our cares and forebodings in the 
confidence that, panoplied with justice, it is invulnerable and 
has a lease upon the eternal years. 
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